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NINEVEH.* 


Hoty Scripture informs us that the 
first city built after the flood was Ni- 
neveh ; but whether by Ashur, accord- 
ing to the text, or by Nimrod going 
out into Ashur’s land of Assyria, ac- 
cording to the marginal reading of our 
translation, appears doubtful. In such 
a balance of authority, we incline to 
reconcile Scriptural with profane his- 
tory, by adopting the reading which 
refers the foundation of the city to 
Nimrod. Nimrod, we are told by 
Moses, was a mighty hunter: tradi- 
tion adds that he was a potent magi- 
cian ; and profane history traces all 
the idolatry of the world to his city 
gates. For, if Babylon was the mo- 
ther, Nineveh the parent city, may be 


not inaptly called the grandmother, of 


idolatries. Here, surrounded by a land 
teeming with abundance, in the midst 
of subject and tributary nations, map- 
kind first fell from the wholesome sim- 
plicity of labour, into that luxurious 
idleness which has so often 
wrought the downfall of states and 
kingdoms, though no other earthly 
monarchy has had a catastrophe so 


since 


splendid as illustrated the last days of 


the city of Sardanapalus. For fifteen 
days, if we may credit Ctesias, the 
vast funereal pyre, heaped up in the 
inner courtyard of the Assyrian’s pa- 
lace, continued burning—king, queen, 
minister, court and harem, gold, sil- 
ver, precious stones, stuffs, furniture, 
and equipage, consuming together in 
one prodigious blaze of splendour and 
riches. ‘The world has not since wit- 
nessed a luxury more magnificent in 


** Nineveh and its Remains. 


With an Account of a 


life and death; nor has any other sen- 
sualist left mankind an epitaph so im- 
pressive—* Sardanapalus, the son of 
Anacyndaraxis, built Tarsus and An- 
cyale in one day ; but is now dead.” 
We have spoken of the natural fer- 
tility of the Mesopotamian plain. The 
land about Babylon, in Herodotus’s 
time, commonly yielded two hundred 
fold of cereal products. This, how- 
ever, was not the spontaneous exube- 
rance of the earth, but the effect of 
irrigation, by that multitude of canals, 
the remains of which still intersect the 
soil over all the ancient sites of Assyrian 
and Mesopotamian greatness. Was the 
same toil necessary when mankind first 
selected these abodes? and, with the 
necessity for toil so great—for the 
river did not, like the Nile, annually 
soil their fields; but they had, them- 
selves, by canals and scoops, to raise 
and apply the water, by the labour of 
their hands—how did they so speedily 
lapse into national indolence and effe- 
minacy ? Had the alluvial plain of the 
two rivers presented the same arid as- 
pect it now does, it would have offered 
little inducement, in the way of an easy 
production of food, to those before 
whom “ the world was all to choose.” 
For now it is overrun with wild tama- 
risk and acacia, arid even to yellow- 
ness, and glittering with saline efflores- 
cences, which crackle as they break in 
the rays of every morning’s sun. Yet 
the abundance of bitumen which proba- 
bly offered the principal temptation to 
the builders of Babel, in fixing the site 
for the city, argues a salt and ungenial 
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quality in the ‘soil, and which could 
only be washed out of it by irrigation, 
from the first. For such appears to 
have been the chief use of the applica- 
tion of the waters of these rivers ; just 
as we hear in our own time of the me- 
thod pursued in reclaiming tracts re- 
covered from the sea, where the area 
within the embankment is treated with 
repeated doses, as it were, of river 
flooding : the object not being so much 
to secure any deposit of soil from the 
fresh whter so let in, as to extract the 
salt already deposited there by the sea 
water before it had been shut out. So 
that unless we suppose that salt quality 
to have been imparted in comparatively 
recent times to the Mesopotamian re- 
gion, we may conclude that it was ra- 
ther from its facilities for building the 
place was selected, than from any ex- 
traordinary fertility in the production 
of the necessaries of life. 

The facilities for building were, in- 
deed, very great. There was every- 
where a soil which needed but the ap- 
plication of water to assume the con- 
sistence of unburnt brick. A sun hot 


enough to perform the office of a dry- 
ing-kiln shone every day of the year. 
Fountains of bitumen bubbled up in 


the midst of the materials which only 
awaited the application of that natural 
mortar to assume any structural form 
the builder might desire; reeds for 
binding the courses of that kind of 
masonry fringed the river, throughout 
the alluvial tract; and forests capable 
of supplying timber for the largest 
constructions, clothed its banks above, 
and needed only to be felled, to be 
brought down from the mountain 
country by a natural and spontaneous 
carriage. All the materials for a con- 
siderable edifice might be prepared and 
erected ina week. Hence it is that 
we may reasonably give some credit 
to what is told of Semiramis, that, 
having laid out the boundaries and ge- 
neral plan of Babylon, she divided the 
interior into lots, and assigned them to 
their several occupants, with injunc- 
tions that each should be built upon 
within the year, and that these injunc- 
tions were complied with. We have 
already seen the boast of Sardanapalus, 
that he had built two cities in one day. 
Alexander and Timour both affected the 
same kind of royalty in the expeditious 
creation of new cities to adorn their con- 
quests. But the Egyptian pasha justly 
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rebuked the pride of Timour, who re- 
minded him that his mud-walled city, 
that rose from the earth in a day, in a 
day would sink back to it, while the ci- 
ties of the western world, slowly built, 
were built to last for ever. And now, 
strange to say, it is the very sudden- 
ness of their decay which preserves 
what still remains of the brick-built 
cities of Ninus and Semiramis for the 
explorations of modern curiosity ; for 
the sun-dried bricks, crumbling down 
into a fine bituminous paste, and sink- 
ing back over the ruins of their own 
foundations, have formed mounds im- 
permeable by the air, and under which 
the lower chambers of many royal edi- 
fices still exist comparatively unharmed, 
after having lain, as it were, hermeti- 
cally sealed for periods of two, and 
three, and possibly even of near four 
thousand years. 

We had heard, from time to time, of 
caves and passages in these mounds of 
disintegrated brick-work, which in so 
many quarters of the Chaldean and 
Mesopotamian plain rise like precipi- 
tous islands over the desert level, 
claiming, in the traditions of their re- 
spective localities, to represent the 
tower of Babel, the tomb of Nimrod, 
or the palace of Semiramis. With the 
exception, however, of the Birs Nim- 
rod, near Hillah, on the Euphrates— 
supposed, and with much semblance of 
reason, to constitute the remains of the 
great temple of Belus, mentioned by 
Herodotus—these mounds appear to 
be debris of forts and palaces rather 
than of tombs or temples. From Hero- 
dotus’s description of the temple of Be- 
lus, we may conclude that it resembled 
very closely the staged pyramids of Mex- 
ico and Yucatan. The chain of analo- 
gous structures may be traced by the 
shores of the Indian Ocean across the 
Pacific. Some traces of a formation of 
this kind are alleged to have been visible 
on the Birs Nimrod early in the last cen- 
tury; but the description of Herodotus 
was probably more vividly before the 
writer’simagination than the actual out- 
line of the ruins, which at present, at 
least, consist of a shapeless mound of 
crumbled brick, out of which an angle 
of a tower-like structure, built of brick 
of asuperior description, and of extreme 
hardness, rises to a height of forty or 
fifty feet. The entire height is not above 
two hundred and fifty feet, but from 
the vastness of the level plain surround- 
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ing it, the object arrests the eye with 
an effect due to much greater dimen- 
sions. It has been remarked of all 
these mounds that, seen on the horizon, 
they appear ofa bulk much greater 
than they really possess, presenting in 
this respect a singular contrast to the 
Egyptian pyramids, which at a distance 
make an appearance by no means com- 
mensurate with their actual magnitude. 
The difference of form has doubtless a 
good deal to do with these differences 
of apparent size; but the main cause 
is probably to be sought for in diffe- 
rences of atmosphere. It is certain 
that a mountain of two thousand feet 
under our skies, makes a more impos- 
ing show than a mountain of five thou- 
sand under the sky of Italy. The 
tower of Babel itself has been held by 
many learned men to have been erected 
merely as a landmark ; and they read 
the passage in Genesis not as in our 
version :—** Go to, let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad ;” 
but, “ Go to, let us make us a sign, 
lest we be scattered abroad ;” mean- 
ing, say they, lest our flocks and herds 
should stray out of ken on these in- 
terminable plains. But whatever may 
have been the motive to undertake it, 
the work was not accomplished, and 
we have no conclusive or even cogent 
reason for believing that any of the 
existing monuments actually marks the 
site of the attempt. 

Mounds of a similar description to 
the body of the Birs Nimrod (though 
they all differ from that monument in 
wanting the tower-like nucleus) occur 
throughout the plain on both sides of 
the Euphrates, and extend on the east 
to, and beyond, the Tigris. Here, on the 
Assyrian or eastern bank of the river, 
at a distance of about one hundred and 
twenty miles north of Bagdad, opposite 
and below Musul, are situated the four 
great masses of this kind, which mo- 
dern investigation seeks to identify as 
marking the four angles of the outer 
wall of Nineveh. We are told that 
the city had a circuit of one hundred 
and eighty stadia; it may be sixty-four, 
or it may be thirty-two of our miles ; 
and the mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Khorsabad on the north, and Karamles 
and Nemroud on the south, appear to 
mark the limits of a parallelogram of 
about that extent, taking it at the 
larger measurement, stretching along 
the eastern bank of the Tigris for a 
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distance of {about eighteen miles in 
length parallel to the river, with an 
average breadth towards the Assyrian 
hill country of about ten miles. 

These vast dimensions will probably 
surprise the reader, who may reflect 
that he has here the ground-plan of a 
city twice as long and broad as Lon- 
don. But we must recollect that the 
cities of this region of the world are, 
as at present in Persia, very openly 
built, with gardens and spacious areas, 
and that the houses do not exceed 
one story; so that, for a population 
amongst whom, in the ninth century 
before Christ, were a hundred and 
twenty thousand souls who did not 
know the right hand from the left, by 
whom we may reasonably understand 
infants, a space of ground of that com- 
pass might not be inconsistently large ; 
and we may also remember that Jonah 
advanced a day’s journey into the city 
before he proclaimed his message ; for 
that “ Nineveh was an exceeding large 
city of three days’ journey.” So that 
on the whole, the dimensions assigned 
by taking the four mounds in question 
as the four great bastions of the city 
wall, are not so excessive as at first 
sight they might appear; though, 
looking at the map, we own it does 
impose an effort on the mind to ima- 
gine all that vacant space, which gave 
room for the armies of Heraclius 
and Chosroes to join battle without 
impediment to the evolutions of half a 
million of combatants, covered with 
streets of houses, with palaces and 
temples, and surrounded by a continu- 
ous rampart of twice the extent of the 
present enceinte of Paris. Babylon, 
we are told, was a perfect square; and 
the most probable identification of ex- 
isting ruins with its site, assigns one 
such great mound to each of its quar- 
ters. Nineveh was an irregular ob- 
long, and, probably enough, may have 
had a similar arrangement of its prin- 
cipal buildings ; but all traces of an 
intermediate wall are now lost, and 
the space within the supposed boun- 
dary is as desert as that without. 

We would here recur to a specu- 
lation glanced at in a former paper 
on the cemeteries of Etruria, Is this 
nitrous quality in the soil of these 
primeval habitations of mankind, in 
any way consequent on the excess of 
population that once swarmed in the 
plains of Shinar? Does Babylonia, 
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in her present desertion, pay the natu- 
ral penalty of having too greedily en- 
grossed to herself the life of the world, 
in the first prolific multiplication of the 
post-diluvian family? 1s this decay of 
the “ exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey” a physical reaction by 
which nature compensates the other 
habitable lands of the earth for Nine- 
veh’s early usurpation, and conversion 
to unprofitable luxury, of the labour 
which God designed for the soil at 
large? And have we thus in these 
naked and unwholesome solitudes, the 
attestation of God’s earliest displeasure 
against centralization in excess—against 
the attempt of the rich and idle to with- 
draw themselves from the society of 
those whose labour they comm: and ; 
against the impiety of denationaliza- 
tion, and the idolatry of wealth? For 
to what end is this very plain made 
memorable in the history of man, by 
the division of man’s speech, and the 
impulse given to the separate families 
of men to go forth and found states 
and cities of their own, if it be not to 
illustrate the law of God, that he will 
not suffer the nations of the earth to 
have one metropolis; but that, by 
language, by instinct, and by the pre- 
paration of regions suitable for each, 
he has decreed the earth, in every part 
of it, to participate in the culture and 
presence of man; of the rich and 
splendid, as well as of the poor and 
humble ; of the intellectual as well as 
the manual labourer ; of the heads as 
well as the members ;—in a word, that 
everywhere there should be a complete 
society ; and that all attempts to en- 
gross those benefits for one locality to 
the exclusion of others, when they pass 
a certain limit, shall for ever result in 
a confusion of the political, as signal as 
that of the religious, Babylon ? 

But it is time that we should ap- 
proach one of these mounds, and in- 
quire what it is that Mr. Layard or 
M. Botta have found it to contain. We 
may take that of Khorsabad as a sample 
of almost all the rest. Judging from 
Botta’s drawing of the mound, it pre- 
sents the appearance externally of a 
low, flat-topped mountain of nearly 
half a mile in length, and of a height 
varying from one hundred to one hun- 
and fifty feet. Its sides, of about the 
steepness of the earth-works of amodern 
fortification, are furrowed with water- 
courses and.with ravines, the traces 
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probably, of former excavations ; and 
on the summit is built a considerable 
village. A pyramidal mound rises, at 
the south-western angle, to a height of 
about fifty feet above the general level 
of the top; and around it spreads the 
plain as flat as the surface of the sea. 
With the exception of the village, the 
same description will apply to the 
mound of Nemroud at the southern 
extremity of the site, at the junction 
of the Zab with the Tigris—the scene 
of Mr. Layard’s principal excavations. 
Cutting down through the soil of moul- 
dered bricks which covers their tops, 
to the depth of about ten feet, the exca- 
vators have come, at several points of all 
these mounds, on courts and chambers 
communicating with one another by 
doorways, the piers of which are con- 
stituted of those monstrous figures of 
leogriffs and homotaurs, with the ge- 
neral character of which the reader is, 
perhaps, already familiar. The roofs 
of those apartments having fallen in, 
we can only judge of their uses and 
former appearance, by emptying them 
of the fine bituminous soil which, as we 
have observed, has filled and sealed 
them through so many ages. The re- 
sources at the command of Mr. Layard 
did not enable him to remove the 
masses of earth from the central areas 
of those apartments; and he had to 
content himself with clearing passages 
along the surface of the walls, leaving 
the mounds of rubbish in the mid ile 
spaces untouched. By this means he 
disclosed the decorated side-walls of a 
great number of halls and chambers, 
the floors of which appear to lie at a 
uniform level of from twenty to thirty 
feet under the present upper surfaces 
of the mounds. ‘The question here 
naturally presents itself, were these 
apartments originally erected on the 
surface, or were they designedly con- 
structed underground ; if we may use 
the word « underground,” meaning 
within the body of the artificial mount, 
though still high above the level of the 
surrounding plain ? Judging by the 
ground-plan, we should conclude that 
they were constructions of the latter 
kind ; for all the interspaces between 
chamber and chamber, exceeding 
greatly the thickness of anything de- 
signed as a partition, appear to be of 
solid brickwork, and there is no trace 
of windows. This view is further sup- 
ported by what we read of the subter- 
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ranean chambers of Semiramis; as 
well as by the fact, which we find no- 
ticed in Vincent, that the Turkish inha- 
bitants of Musul are still in the habit of 
constructing underground apartments 
as summer chambers, in which they 
escape the fierce heats of the sun. 
These heats are so vehement during 
some months, that no one goes out of 
doors from an hour before sunrise till 
after sunset; and give a reasonable 
show of credibility to what Plutarch 
relates of the rich Babylonians of his 
day sleeping, for escape from the vio- 
lence of the heat, in tubs and cisterns 
of water. Were, then, these apart- 
ments temples or treasuries, or sepul- 
chral chambers, or underground sum- 
mer palaces? We apprehend their 
number and decorated character pre- 
clude the first supposition; and al- 
though their decorations are not incon- 
sistent with sepulchral purposes, there 
has, as yet, been no discovery of any 
interment or sarcophagus in any of 
them ; and if they had been for either 
one or the other. purpose, they could 
hardly be supposed to have been fur- 
nished, as they evidently were, with 
ceilings of timber. Of the pur- 
poses suggested, therefore, the last 
seems the most probable; and in 
adopting it, we may, perhaps, be safe 
in concluding that the apartments were 
thus elevated above the plain, for the 
purpose as well of escaping the damp 
level of the river, as of obtaining 
means of light and ventilation ; while 
the mass of solid masonry beneath and 
around them might serve, at all times, 
to preserve an equability of tempera- 
ture. 

Ve have already spoken of the ho- 
motaurs and tauro-griffs, which form 
part of every principal portal. Look- 
ing at these singular combinations of 
different animal forms—bull, lion, man, 
and eagle, fused together — one in- 
stantly recurs to Ezekiel’s vision of the 
beasts, which he saw by the river of 
Chebar, and knew for the cherubim of 
the mercy-seat, the same which were 
set of old to keep the way of the tree 
of life in Paradise. Ezekiel’s beasts 
also were compound forms, partaking 
of the man, the bull, the lion, and the 
eagle. The erudite and ingenious 
Faber, while as yet we only knew of 
the separate worship of these animal 
forms, and had heard of nothing in 
Gentile mythology approaching to their 
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compound figure nearer than Cer- 
berus or the minotaur, perceived the 
strong probability that it was the pa- 
triarchal tradition of such beings which 
had originated the singular reverence 
paid in pagan worship to bovine, leo- 
nine, and aquiline figures of the deity. 
We can well imagine with what asto- 
nishment and pleasure, not unmixed 
with awe, that great and ingenious 
scholar, if he were now alive, would 
look on these Ninevite sculptures, re- 
alising so strikingly as they do his 
conjecture, that Nimrod had begun 
man’s postdiluvian idolatries with 
some depravation of the patriarchal 
worship, in this particular of the para- 
disaical cherubim. Omitting the earlier 
steps of his argument, we shall borrow 
the passage in which, with wonderful 


justness and cogency, he suggests the 


conclusion which these discoveries now 
so strongly tend to confirm :— 


‘* Thus, on the one hand, Noah and his 
family must have been well acquainted 
both with the forms of the cherubim, 
and with their use in the religious ser- 
vice of the antediluvian church; and, 
on the other hand, either in the life-time 
of that patriarch or in the age imme- 
diately subsequent to his death, that 
system of idolatry which has diffused 
itself with so much uniformity over the 
face of the whole earth must have 
commenced in the postdiluvian world 
about the era of the building of Babel. 
The knowledge, therefore, of the che- 
rubic symbols has been brought down 
chronologically to the rise of pagan my- 
thology “after the flood. Now, the 
cherubim were used in the worship of 
the true God; and they united, in one 
compound hieroglyphic, the forms of a 
man, a bull, a lion, and an eagle. 
Hence, when idolatry sprang up among 
those who must have been acquainted 
with the figure of the cherubim, the 
presumption is, that they would employ, 
in the worship of their demon-gods, the 
very same emblems which had been 
rendered venerable by long consecra- 
tion to the service of the true God. 
With this presumption the fact per- 
fectly accords. In every quarter of the 
world, the bull, the lion, the eagle, and 
the man, have been accounted sacred 
symbols. This uniform veneration of 
them must have proceeded from a com- 
mon origin; that common origin can 
only be found in a period when all man- 
kind formed a single society ; the exist- 
ence of that single society cannot be 
placed later than the building of the 
tower; consequently, the first venera- 
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tion of those symbols cannot be ascribed 
to a more recent age than that of Nim- 
rod; but in that age, which was 
marked by the commencement of a my- 
thological system, that was afterwards 
carried into eve ry region of the earth 
by them of the dispersion, the form of 
the cherubic hieroglyphics must have 
been well known. Since, then, genuine 
patriarchism and the rise of idolatry 
thus chronologically meet together— 
since the latter seems evidently to 
have been a perverse depravation of the 
former--since the three animal figures 
which entered into the compound shape 
of the cherubim are the very three ani- 
mal figures which have been universally 
venerated by the Gentiles from the most 
remote antiquit y—I see not how we can 
reasonably avoid the obvious conclusion 
that, in whatever manner the pagans 
applied the symbols of the bull, the 
lion, and the eagle, they were borrowed, 

in the first instance e, from those anim: uls 
as combined together in the form of the 
cherubim.” 


These figures also tend, if not to 
confirm, at least, curiously enough to 
illustrate another conjecture hazard- 
ed by some writers, that the tower 
of Babel was designed, not only as a 
high place, but as a species of mimic 
paradise. These interpreters suggest 
that instead of reading “ let us build a 
tower which shall reach to heaven,” we 
ought to read, “Jet us build a tower 
which shall serve as a heaven;” for, 
say they, it was an evident folly for 
men to seek to scale heaven by a tower 
built ina plain, when the mountains 
were in sight, from the summits of 
which they had but lately perceived 
how immeasurably distant from the 
firmament were even the loftiest high 
places of nature. But it would have 
been a natural and intelligible way of 
perpetuating the patriarchal tradition 
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of the splendour of the presence of 
God dwelling between the guardian 
cherubs, within a sacred precinct, to 
prepare an elevated spot such as the 
summit of a tower, the approaches to 
which might be guarded by objects 
presenting the traditionary forms of 
the cherubim, where a perpetual flame 
might imitate the divine shekinah, and 
hanging gardens surround the whole 
with the semblance of a terrestrial pa- 
radise. indeed the daring Nimrod— 
not the unlettered, sordid Nimrod, 
the hunter of hares and foxes, but the 
learned, mystical Nimrod, the pursuer 
of the transcendental forms of archaic 
mythology*—insists, with many argu- 
ments, that the tower of Belus, erected 
by Nebuchadnezzar was, in structure 
and in use, a typical paradise of this 
very kind, with its appurtenances of 
hanging gardens and quadruple water- 
courses, representing the four rivers 
which went round the garden planted 
eastward in Eden. We would by no 
means be taken as vouching Nimrod’s 
theory ; but every one must be sensible 

that the occurrence of sculptured fi- 
gures, so strongly recalling the che- 
rubic traditions, within buildings stand. 
ing on the site of the city of Nimrod, 
and still preserving his name, gives, at 
least, a strong claim on attention to 
any suggestion tending to connect the 
chambers which they guard with pur- 

poses savouring of patriarchal wor- 
ship. 

Of all the speculations which sug- 
gest themselves in connexion with these 
figures, this certainly is the most fas- 
cinating. But we must not overlook 
its difficulties. These chambers, what- 
ever may have been their uses, were 
apparently ceiled over with roofs of 
timber, a feature inconsistent, we 
should suppose, with the character of 


* As often as we take up the mystical volumes of Algernon Herbert, we are 


reminded of the visions of Orion and Hercules, 


phantom game before them in Hades :— 


seen by Ulysses, driving their 


** Orion next, huge ghost, engaged my view, 
Droves urging o’er the grassy y mead, of beasts 


Which he had slain, himself, 


on the wild hills, 


With strong club armed of ever-during brass. 


A dreadful belt 


He bore across his bosom, thronged with gold: 
There, broidered, shone many a stupendous form— 


Bears, wild boars, 


Fierce combats, 


lions, with fire-fl: ashing eyes, 
battles, blood-shed, homicide — 


The artist, author of that belt, none such 
Before produced, or after.” 
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a high place, whether designed as a 
mimic Eden or a mimic Ararat. Then 
we are to remember that, unless the 
text of Ezekiel has been (and pos- 
sibly it has been) corrupted, the true 
cherubical figures had each four 
heads, whereas these creations of the 
Ninevite chisel, monsters though they 
are, have but one head each—that of 
an eagle sometimes, but usually that 
ofaman. Again, the beings describ- 
ed by Ezekiel had the general likeness 
of the human figure; but the bodies of 
the Ninevite monsters are mostly of 
beasts—bulls or lions. Strong, there- 
fore, as are the resemblances, and invit- 
ing as is the speculation, which would 
lead us into these antiquarian paths of 
Paradise, there remain other sugges- 
tions of the probable uses of the figures, 
which cannot well be left undiscussed. 

The predominance of taurine forms 
suggests Egyptian associations and the 
bull-worship of Apis, on the one hand, 
Persian analogies and the Mithraic 
bull-sacrifice on the other. The cy- 
clical mythologists affirm that these 
taurine idolatries refer to the sun in 
the zodiacal constellation of the bull, 
and had their origin in those early 
times, when the entry of the sun into 
that sign coincided with the vernal 
equinox ; and some will have it that, 
as the procession of the equinoxes 
carried back the great lamp of life 
from sign to sign, his worship has as- 
sumed new forms corresponding to 
each change of the vernal constella- 
tion. Thus they would suggest that 
Apis, typifying the sun in Taurus, 
preceded Ammon, typifying him in 
Aries, who again preceded Dagon, 
symbolizing him in Pisces; to be fol- 
lowed, we suppose, if Gentile idolatry 
had not been stayed in its fantastic 
career, by some unknown representa- 
tive of the celestial Waterman, in whose 
aquatic house the vernal year will pre- 
sently commence. 

The theory requires periods too 
extended for the received canons of 
chronology ; but it offers akey to the 
modes and successions of idolatrous 
worship which is not to be lightly cast 
aside. The Persian festival of Nau- 
rootz would really appear to have 
been instituted to commemorate the 
sun's transit at a particular period 
from Aries into Pisces; and a theo- 
rist eagerly bent on cyclical evidences 
might plausibly enough suggest, in 
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connexion with the same epoch, the 
first appearance of the man-fish, 
Oannes in Babylonian tradition, and 
the rise of fish-worship in the rites of 
Derceto, Dagon, and the other piscine 
idols of Syria. 

Of all the forms, however, under 
which eastern idolatry has disguised 
the worship of the emblematic parent 
of mankind, that of the man-bull, so 
conspicuous in these ruins, is the most 
prevalent, as wellas the oldest. Apis 
in Egypt, Aboudad in Persia, Nandi 
in Hindostan, the abductor of Europa 
in the romantic mythology of Greece, 
the taurine great father, meets us at 
every turn through these labyrinths 
of mysticism. In the Zend-Avesta, 
itis a being of this kind who preserves 
the life of the world during the deluge ; 
acting, in the Magian mythology, the 
various parts of Adam, Noah, and 
sacrificial mediator. Making every 
allowance for imitation and forgery, 
it seems quite unreasonable to as- 
cribe to fabricators of the sixth, or any 
other century of our era, the inven- 
tion of that part of the fable, which is 
found illustrated by monumental re- 
mains of the age of Darius; for, we 
apprehend there can hardly be a doubt 
that the homotaurs, which form 
the piers of the gateways at Persepolis, 
have reference to the Aboudad, or 
man-bull of the Magian writings ; and 
the whole scheme and details of the 
Mithraic bull-sacrifice look manifestly 
to the same origin. 

This man-bull of the Zend- Avesta 
is the object of a particular liturgy, 
which the curious may read at large, 
either in Perron’s translation, or in 
Bryant. We extract afew sentences : 


‘* Address your prayer to the excellent 
Bull; address your prayer to the pure 
Bull; address your prayer to the rain, 
the source of plenty; address your prayer 
to the Bull, become pure, celestial, holy ; 
who has never been engendered, who is 
holy. When Dje ravages the world, the 
water spreads itself on high—it dissolves 
into a thousand showers of rain. Let 
envy, let death be upon the earth, still 
the water smites envy, which is on the 
earth; still it smites death, which is on 
the earth. When the water re- 
news itself, the earth renews itself; the 
trees renew themselves; health renews 
itself; he who gives health renews him- 
self. The water drives away the 
serpent, drives away falsehood ; it drives 
away the uncleanness, corruption, and 
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impurity, which Ahriman has produced 
in the bodies of men.” 


Coupled with this is a prayer to the 
moon which preserved the seed of 
the bull during this purification of the 
earth by the waters of the deluge. It 
seems no unreasonable stretch of the 
imagination to understand by the 
moon the ark, and by the bull the life 
of the world; and indeed, if proofs 
were needed, all antiquity would vouch 
it. Sitch, in fact, is the express state- 
ment of the Persian myth, that the 
first created being on earth was such 
a compendium of “all animal and vege- 
table life; that, when poisoned by 
Ahriman, there issued from his tail 
and marrow one hundred and fifty 
grains bearing plants, and twelve spe- 
cies of trees; apples and other fruits 
from his horns; the vine from his 
blood; and out of his right foreleg 
came Kaiomars, the first articulately- 
speaking man. In like manner the 
bull of the Mithraic sculptures is seen 
sprouting into forms of vegetable and 
animal growth under the knife of the 
sacrificer. But these concrete forms 
of life typified the Deityin all Eastern 
mythology ; especially during those 
periods of destruction by alternate de- 
luge and conflagration to which they 
imagined the earth to be subjected at 
certain intervals. The Deity then 
resolved himself into the simplest forms 
of life; and under those forms they 
worshipped him. Now, if the homo- 
taurs of Persepolis be compound 
types of the Deity, of this kind, and 
derived from a source still further 
eastward, what shall we say of those 
of Nineveh? They are almost iden- 
tical in design, and are employed in 
the same manner as ornaments of the 
portals ofa palace or temple. The 
two discovered at Persepolis by Sir 
Ker Porter, were not sufficiently sig- 
nificant by themselves to excite much 
speculation ; but when we find thesame 
forms in a site so much older, and so 
much more immediately connected 
with diluvian traditions, repeated so 
frequently, and with so evident a pur- 
pose, on all the great doorways of 


these Assyrian buildings, the myths of 


the Zend- Avesta assume a new impor- 
tance, and we are compelled to ask 
ourselves, are these the Aboudads and 
Taschters of Magian story; and if so, 
was it here, on the spot w here the true 
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history of the deluge ought longest 
to have been preserved, that it was 
first corrupted, and that these mon- 
sters, realizing its corruption, were 
first devised, to send out error and con- 
fusion to the rest of the world in le- 
gends of superstition and forms of ido- 
latry? Whatever difficulty may at- 
tend the solution of these questions, 
the identity of the taurine figures dis- 
covered at Nineveh with those which 
flank the portals of Darius at Persepo- 
lis, and the manifest bearing of the 
latter on the sacred books of the Per- 
sians, give us cause to regard with ad- 
ditional suspicion the charge of recent 
forgery, which we every day hear re- 
iterated against Hyde’s collections. 

In connexion with these last specu- 
lations, the classical reader will pro- 
bably revert to the tale of Aristzeus and 
his bees; perhaps, if mystically in- 
clined, to Samson’s riddle, and the ge- 
neration of those swarming forms of 
life from the rent lion of Timnath. 
But, after all, the majority of our read- 
ers will probably rest best satisfied 
with the reasons for this species of 
idolatry assigned by one who knew 
mankind well, and had seen in his own 
person a greater variety of forms of 
superstition than most travellers since 
the days of Herodotus—one also who, 
in an age of thick geographical dark- 
ness, had the true notion of the earth’s 
rotundity, and foresaw all that Colum- 
bus, and a great part of all that Galileo 
afterwards established: — 


**And of ydoles thei sayn also that 
the ox is the most holy best that is in 
erthe ; and paycent and more profitable 
than any other. For he “dothe good 
ynow and dothe non evylle. And thei 
knowen wel that it may not be withouten 
specyalle grace of God; and therefore 
maken thei here God of an ox.’—Sir 


John Maundeville. 


We have now suggested everything 
that strikes us in reference to these 
guardians of the portals of the Nine- 
vite chambers; and leaving them, 
whatever they may be—cherubim, so- 
lar symbols, or Magian idols—for the 
further examination of more competent 
inquirers, we shall accompany Mr. 
Layard in a cursory survey of the 
apartments within: — 


“ The interior of the Assyrian palace 
must have been as magnificent as im- 
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posing. I have led the reader through 
its ruins, and he may judge of the im- 
pression its halls were calculated to 
make upon the stranger who, in the days 
of old, entered for the first time the 
abode of the Assyrian kings. He was 
ushered in through the portal, guarded 
by the colossal lions or bulls of white 
alabaster. In the first hall, he found 
himself surrounded by the sculptured 
records of the empire. Battles, 
triumphs, the exploits of the chase, the 
ceremonies of religion, were portrayed 
on the walls, sculptured in alabaster, 
and painted in gorgeous colours. Under 
each picture were engraved, in charac- 
ters filled up with bright copper, in- 
scriptions describing the scenes repre- 
sented. Above the sculptures were 
represented other events—the king, at- 
tended by his eunuchs and warriors, 
receiving his prisoners, entering into 
alliances with other monarchs, or per- 
forming some sacred duty. ‘These re- 
presentations were inclosed in coloured 
borders, of elaborate and elegant design. 
The emblematic tree, winged bulls, and 
monstrous animals, were conspicuous 
amongst the ornaments. At the upper 
end of the hall was the colossal figure 
of the king in adoration before the Su- 
preme Deity, or receiving from his 
eunuch the holy cup. He was attended 
by warriors beari ing his arms, and by 
the priests or presiding divinities. His 
robes and those of his followers were 
adorned with groups of figures, animals, 
and flowers, all painted with brilliant 
colours. 

“The stranger trod upon alabaster 
slabs, each bearing an inscription, re- 
cording the titles, genealogy, and 
achievements of the great king. Se- 
veral doorways, formed by gigantic 
winged lions or ’bulls, or by the figures 
of guardian deities, led into other apart- 
ments, which again opened into more 
distant halls. In each were new sculp- 
tures. On the walls of some were pro- 

cessions of colossal figures, armed men 

and eunuchs following the king, war- 
riors laden with spoil, leading prisoners, 
or bearing presents and offerings to the 
gods. On the walls of others were 
portr ayed the winged priests, or presid- 
ing divinities, standing before the sacred 
trees. 

** The ceilings above him were divid- 
ed into square compartments, painted 
with flowers, or with the figures of 
animals. Some were inlaid with ivory, 
each compartment being surrounded by 
elegant borders and mouldings. The 
beams, as well as the sides of the cham- 
bers, may have been gilded, or even 
plated with gold and silver; and the 
rarest woods, in which the cedar was 
conspicuous, were used for the wood- 


sleges, 
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work. Square openings in the ceilings 
of the chambers admitted the light of 
day. A pleasing shadow was thrown 
over the sculptured walls, and gave a 
majestic expression to the human fea- 
tures of the colossal forms which guard- 
ed the entrances. Through these aper- 
tures was seen the bright blue of an 
eastern sky, enclosed in a frame, on 
which were painted, in vivid colours, 
the winged circle, in the midst of elegant 
ornaments, and the graceful forms of 
ideal animals.”—Vol. ii. pp. 262-5. 


None of the roofs, as we have al- 
ready observed, are now standing; 
and Mr. Layard's description of the 
flat ceiling with its square apertures 
must be taken for what a guess is 
worth. It is plain that there must 
have been extensive superstructures, 
for otherwise the chambers could not 
have been filled and covered up, as 
they are, with debris. Several stories, 
at least, must have risen above the 
existing remains, to have yielded that 
vast heap of ruin, which now lies to 
the depth of ten and fifteen feet over 
the probable level of the original ceil- 
ing. What the external appearance 
may have been we can only surmise 
from the representations of castellated 
palaces found among the sculptured 
decorations of the interior. These 
are of the same general character as 
the castles seen in the Egyptian 
collections of Wilkinson and Rosel- 
lini, having square towers at intervals 
projecting from a curtain wall, with 
windows and battlements above, and 
gateways below; but in the Ninevite 
representations, the gateways appear 
arched. An arch of brickwork, ap- 
parently of cotemporaneous construc- 
tion, has been found in one of the 
mounds in question ; and the tradition 
of an arched tunnel, under the bed of 
the Euphrates, at Babylon, was so dis- 
tinct in the time of Diodorus, that its 
very dimensions, and the thickness of 
its walls, are stated by him. It is not 
probable, however, that the arched 
roofs of chambers such as these would 
have fallen in, without leaving some 
trace of the vault. We therefore 
agree with Mr. Layard in rejecting 
the suggestion that the ceilings were 
formed of a vault of brickwork, and 
conclude that they were either cover- 
ed, as he has supposed, with a roof of 
wood, or with awnings. Externally, 
there can be little doubt that the place 
glittered with gilding and polychrome. 
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The gilding still adheres to fragments 
of brick turned up in the progress of 
Mr. Layard’s excavations, and the 
traces of colour are abundantly evi- 
dent on all the plastered surfaces that 
remain. Herodotus’s description of 
the painted walls of Ecbatana will be 
fresh in the minds of our classical 
readers; and we may all recur to our 
scriptural recollection of the chambers 
alluded to by Zephaniah and Jeremiah 
—‘Cejled with cedar, and painted 
with vermilion.” 

We have already, in noticing M. 
Botta’s illustrations, spoken of the 
general style and effect of the Nine- 
vite sculptures, and find that Mr. 
Layard’s labours do not enable us to 
add anything further on that subject. 
The details of the representations, 
however, so far as they go, are deeply 
interesting ; and we shall most con- 
veniently deal with them by taking 
them in their order as civil, military, 
and religious. 

There is nothing, so far, at all com- 
parable to the copiousness and minute- 
ness of the Egyptian representation 
in any of the departments, but least 
of all in that of civil monuments. All 
the operations of agriculture, trade, 
and commerce, of domestic economy 
and manufacture, in ancient Egypt, 
are set before us in the “ Monu. 
menti Civili” of Rosellini. We shall 
be disappointed if we expect a similar 
insight into Assyrian manners from 
anything that has yet been discovered 
at Nineveh :— 


‘The bas-reliefs are mostly public 
records of conquests, triumphs, and 
religious ceremonies. As they were 
placed in palaces and temples, they 
could, of course, but refer to national 
events. If any memorial of the private 
life of an individual were preserved, or 
if his peculiar trade or profession were 
indicated, it must have been in his own 
dwelling, orin his tomb, as in Egypt. 
If the interiors of houses, and the oc- 
cupations of their inmates, are repre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs, they are casu- 
ally introduced to illustrate, or to con- 
vey more fully, the meaning of the 
general subject. There, within the walls 
of castles belonging to the Assyrians, 
or captured by them, are seen buildings 
and tents. The inhabitants are slaying 
sheep, and engaged in domestic occu- 
pations, seated and carousing together, 
feeding their horses, and preparing their 
couches. But these details are all made 


subservient to the main action, which is 
the siege or triumph.” 


Among M. Botta’s discoveries at 
Khorsabad—for, while Mr. Layard 
was engaged in excavating at Nem- 
roud, at the south-western extremity 
of the supposed site of the city, M. 
Botta was similarly occupied at Khor- 
sabad, at the north-eastern angle—is 
a representation of a banquet, from 
which we may learn the general dis- 
position of their seats and tables, the 
forms of their drinking-vessels, and 
the shape of their harps; and Mr. 
Layard gives sketches from his excava- 
tions, ascertaining the construction of 
their tents, and of the dwelling-houses 
of the humbler classes. These last 
appear to have been one-story cottages, 
flat-roofed, with an upper chamber at 
one end. This upper chamber seems 
to have opened on the roof, and to 
have been decorated with a cornice. 
In some cases it consists only of a 
canvas awning stretched on a frame- 
work. The likeness to the houses of 
the ancient Egyptians is here suffi- 
ciently apparent. The seat resembling 
the modern camp-stool appears to have 
been as generally in use on the banks 
of the Tigris as on those of the Nile ; 
and the forms of thrones and chairs of 
state in the two countries are much 
the same. The Egyptian furniture, 
however, exhibits greater elegance both 
of design and construction. Among 
the civil monuments discovered, we 
may include M. Botta’s bas-relief of a 
building on a lake, surmised to be a 
fishing pavilion. We have here the 
only instance of columnar decoration 
yet observed among the Assyrian mo- 
numents. The front of the pavilion 
is supported by two pillars, the capi- 
tals of which so closely resemble the 
Ionic, that we admit, with Mr. Layard, 
** we can scarcely hesitate to recognise 
in them the prototype of that order.” 
These appear, so far, to be the princi- 
pal evidences forthcoming, in support 
of Mr. Fergusson’s strong assertions 
respecting the Assyrian origin of the 
Ionic order. Mr. Layard states that 
he finds some further lonic resem- 
blances on fragments of ivory dug up 
at Nemroud; and there is, unques- 
tionably, a strong family likeness be- 
tween the mouldings and decorations 
of the chambers discovered by Mr. 
Layard, and those of the classic or- 
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ders; though, as we have observed, 
the column appears to be nowhere 
found except in the pavilion, and on 
the ivory tablet above mentioned. On 
this subject let us hear Mr. Layard:— 


‘Tt has already been mentioned that 
many architectural ornaments known 
to the Assyrians, passed: from them, 
directly or indirectly, into Greece. The 
Ionic column has been cited as an in- 
stance. We have, moreover, in the 
earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament commonly called the 
honeysuckle, which was so extensively 
used in Greece, and is to this day more 
generally employed than any other 
moulding. In Assyria, as I have point- 
ed out, it was invested with sacred pro- 
perties, and was either a symbol or an 
object of worship. . The sacred 
bull, with expanded wings, and the wild 
goat, are introduced kneeling before the 
mystic flower, which is the principal 
feature in the border just described. 
The same animals are occasionally re- 
presented supporting disks or flowers 
and rosettes. A bird or human figure 
frequently takes the place of the bull 
and goat ; and the single flower becomes 
a tree, bearing many flowers of the 
same shape. This tree, evidently a 
sacred symbol, is elaborately and taste- 
fully formed, and is one of the most 
conspicuous ornaments of Assyrian 
sculpture.” 


The illustration of military affairs 
is much more complete and particular. 
We have the operations of battles and 
sieges both by sea and land; the sap, 
battering-ram, and escalade, all de- 
picted in moving representations. The 
resemblance to the Egyptian monu- 
ments is here also very striking. Ex- 
cept for the characteristic differences 
of style, the Assyrian king borne to 
battle in his chariot, and bending his 
bow against his enemies, might pass 
for a Pharaoh. On his return, how- 
ever, he is seen under the shelter of 
the royal parasol—a feature which, 
we believe, does not occur on the 
Egyptian monuments. The chariot 
also is distinguishable from the Egyp- 
tian chariot, by an object of singular 
appearance, extending from the front 
of the carriage to the end of the pole. 
What this may be we find it difficult to 
guess. Its size and appearance might 
agree with the conjecture that it was 
a great convex shield for the king’s 
protection, when both hands might 
not be engaged in the use of the bow, 


and slung over the chariot pole when 
not in use. The team consists of three 
horses ; and the trappings and harness 
are elaborately splendid. Those who 
have turned over the pages of Wilkin- 
son or Rosellini, would probably think 
us tedious were we to dilate on the par- 
ticulars of arms, armour, dress, and 
accoutrement, which these sculptures 
exhibit ; for, as might naturally be 
expected, there is scarcely anything 
in Assyrian warfare different from the 
modes of fighting and armament de- 
picted on the monuments of Egypt. 
We shall, however, subjoin Mr. Lay- 
ard’s description of a siege scene from 
one of the panels of the palace of 
Nemroud :— 


‘* The greater part of the castle is in 
the centre bas-relief. It has three 
towers, and apparently several walls, 
one behind the other. They are all sur- 
mounted by angular battlements. The 
besiegers have brought a battering-ram 
(attached to a moveable tower, proba- 
bly constructed of wicker-work) up to 
the outer wall, from which many stones 
have already been dislodged, and are 
falling. One of the besieged has suc- 
ceeded in catching the ram by a chain, 
and is endeavouring to raise or move it 
from its place; whilst two warriors of 
the assailing party are holding it down 
by hooks, to which they are hanging. 
Another is throwing fire (traces of the 
red paint being still visible on the sculp- 
ture) from above, upon the engine. The 
besiegers endeavour to quench the 
flame, by pouring water upon it from 
two spouts in the moveable tower. Two 
figures, in full armour, are undermining 
the walls with instruments like blunt 
spears ; whilst two others appear to 
have found a secret passage into the 
castle. Three of the besieged are falling 
from the walls. The king, discharging 
an arrow, and protected by a shield 
held by a warrior in complete armour, 
stands on one side of the castle. He 
is attended by two eunuchs, one hold- 
ing the umbrella, the other his quiver 
and mace. Behind them is a warrior, 
leading away captive three women and 
a child; and driving three bullocks, a 
part of the spoil. The women are tear- 
ing their hair.” 


Numerous examples of the ram and 
moving tower occur. The escalade is 
seen followed by the sack, and the 
driving away of the prey and captives. 
In the combats on the plain the arrow 
and the spear are the weapons chiefly 
employed ; and here we see a spear- 
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man on horseback. The Assyrian 
rider uses no stirrup; and while the 
mounted bowman draws the bow, an- 
other horseman, riding by his side, holds 
the reins of both horses. The camel 
also appears bestrode by a mounted 
warrior. On the whole, however, the 
resemblance is so great between these 
and the scenes depicted on the Egyp- 
tian monuments, with which the ma- 
jority of our readers are doubtless 
well acquainted, that it would be 
tedious further to particularize them. 
On the armour alone we could pause 
for a moment. The sculptures plainly 
represent scale armour ; and in one of 
the chambers at Nemroud Mr. Layard 
actually found a considerable quantity 
of the scales themselves, as well as 
several helmets. 


** Each scale was separate, and of 
iron, from two to three inches in length, 
rounded at one end and square at the 
other, with a raised or embossed line in 
the centre. The iron was covered with 
rust, and in so decomposed a state that 
I had much difficulty in detaching it 
from the soil. Two or three baskets 
were filled with these relics. As the 
earth was removed, other portions of 
armour were found—some of copper, 
others of iron, and others of iron inlaid 
with copper. At length, a_ perfect 
helinet resembling in shape and in its 
ornaments, the pointed helmet represent- 
ed in the bas-reliefs, was discovered. 
When first separated from the earth it 
was perfect, but immediately fell to 
pieces. I carefully collected and pre- 
served the fragments, which were sent 
to England. The lines which are seen 
round the lower part of the pointed 
helmets in the sculptures, are thin strips 
of copper inlaid in the iron.” 


These are, probably, the oldest iron 
relics that have ever been found: we 
should suppose the helmets quite 
unique ; and, considering the perish- 
able nature of the material, we cannot 
but regard their preservation through 
so great a period of time as something 
worthy of particular note. No wea- 
pons as yet appear to have repaid the 
scrutiny of the investigators. 

But by far the most copious and in- 
teresting department of these remains 
is the religious one. In treating the 
compound figures at the doorways as 
religious, we have anticipated some of 
the most remarkable considerations 
connected with this part of the sub- 


ject. What remains behind still fur- 
nishes abundantly interesting matter. 
There is now no doubt that the figure 
conjectured to represent the Deity in 
the sculptures at Persepolis was truly 
meant to bear that signification; for 
on the sculptures which surround the 
walls of these Ninevite chambers the 
same figure occurs so often, and in si- 
tuations so significant as to leave no 
rational doubt of its intended mean- 
ing. The allusions to atriune deity 
in the various systems of Gentile the- 
ology have been treated by many as 
modern fabrications of the Eclectic 
philosophers, after their dispersion on 
the breaking up of the heathen schools ; 
by others, more justly, as remnants of 
patriarchal tradition, more or less dis- 
torted in the course of their transmis- 
sion through so many generations, and 
into such widely distant quarters of 
the world. The frightful idols of 
Jagganatha, beneath their shapeless 
degradation, preserve the imperfect 
idea of a trinity. At Nineveh and 
Persepolis the idea is more perfect, 
and the representation less deroga- 
tory. Acircle embraces the figure of 
aman, and both are mingled with the 
wings and plumage of a bird. The 
human part of this figure attends to 
the prayers of the Assyrian king, 
watches over him in battle, and shoots 
its arrows with him against his ene- 
mies. That the bird is the mystical 
Assyrian dove—that into which Semi- 
ramis is fabled to have changed herself, 
at her apotheosis, can hardly be 
doubted. One might almost imagine 
that these Assyrian enormities had 
been preserved to rebuke our Chris- 
tian symbolizers, whose delineations of 
the ineffable presence of God are little 
less derogatory, and almost as idola- 
trous. For what is the Vesica piscis, in 
which our medieval revivors delight 
to depict the human form of the Sa- 
viour and the descending dove, but 
such an encircling emblem of the 
Eternal Being, only mixed, in the pru- 
rient mysticism of their new Babylon, 
with a further and less pure idea? 
Looking at the symbolical decorations 
of their painted walls and windows, 
one might fancy himself in the halls 
of Belshazzar, rather than in a church 
built on the law and the prophets, 
and be almost tempted to exclain— 
Better be a Mahomedan, and kneel 
towards Mecca, worshipping a spiri- 
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tual God in mind and spirit, than thus 
to “behold every form of creeping 
things and abominable beasts, and all 
the idols of the house of Israel por- 
trayed upon the walls round about.” 

That the figure in the winged circle 
is designed as the emblem of the Su- 
preme Deity, and the other figures, of 
which we are now about to speak, as 
subordinate beings, would appear, by 
the statement of Mr. Layard, that in 
no case does worship appear to be of- 
fered to the latter. Among these sub- 
ordinates the eagle-headed human fi- 
gure, the oriental Garuda to all ap- 
pearance, is the most conspicuous. He, 
to a great extent, plays the same part 
in these scenes of the Assyrian sacred 
drama as the royal figure at Perse- 
polis, who is seen so prominently en- 
gaged in the conquest of the lion. 
His other occupations would seem to 
imply, that his eagle’s head and wings 
were masks assumed by the officiator 
in some religious ceremony, just as we 
see the priest of the hawk-headed 
Egyptian deity arrayed with an acci- 
pitrine head-piece, and the servant of 
‘‘ Latrator Anbis”’ diguised in the 
false-face of a dog. What, then, was 
this ceremony? Possibly Porphyry 
has told us. After stating (De Absit- 
nentia, lib. iv. sec. 16) that the me- 
tempsychosis was a universal doctrine 
of the Persian Magi (we cite the sub- 
stance from Faber), he remarks, that 
the tenet was really set forth in the 
mysteries of Mithras. For the Magi, 
wishing obscurely to declare the com- 
mon relation of men and animals, were 
wont to distinguish those who were 
initiated in their orgies, as lions, 
eagles, hawks, &c. ; “and whosoever 
was initiated in those leontic mysteries, 
that person was constantly made to as- 
sume the forms of all sorts of animals.” 
He adds that Pallas (a lost writer), 
in his treatise on the rites of Mithras, 
says, that this metempsychosis was 
really thought to relate to the dif- 
ferent animals of the zodiac; but he 
intimates that its origin was rather to 
be ascribed to the doctrine of the souls’ 
transmigration. He then proceeds to 
tell us that the initiated are actually 
clothed in the forms of every sort of 
animals. We will now read with great- 
er interest Mr. Layard’s description of 
the eagle-headed figure :— 


** A human body, clothed in robes si- 
milar to those of the winged men al- 


ready described, was surmounted by the 
head of an eagle, or of a vulture. The 
curved beak, of considerable length, was 
half open, and displayed a narrow point- 
ed tongue, which was still coloured with 
red paint. On the shoulders fell the 
usual curled and bushy hair of the As- 
syrian images, and a comb of feathers 
rose on the top of the head. Two wings 
sprang from the back, and in either 
hand was the square vessel and fir- 
cone.” —Vol. i. p. 64. 


The object called a fir-cone, and 
the square vessel here described, are 
seen very frequently in the hands of 
other sculptured figures, who all ap- 
pear engaged in the performance of 
some religious rite, supporting the 
vessel by its handle in the left hand, 
while they present the cone or pome- 
granate-shaped object with the right. 
We cannot hesitate to recognise in 
the latter the rhoia or pomegra- 
nate offerings of the Syrian Rimmon, 
and the symbols of those mysteries 
described by Clement of Alexandria, 
where the pomegranate, among other 
emblems of fecundity, was borne in a 
sacred receptacle and taken out at a cer- 
tain part of the ceremonial. Nay, even 
it is possible that in the formula which 
Clement has preserved, as that used 
by the epopts on that occasion, we 
may have the very words which accom- 
panied the rite represented before us— 
* T have fasted ; I have drunk the me- 
dicated liquor ; I have received from the 
ark ; what I received I have placed in the 
basket ; from the basket I have returned 
it to the ark ;” for, singular to say, the 
vessel carried by these figures appears 
carved in imitation basket- work, and at 
first sight recalls to every mind familiar 
with antiquity one of the characteris- 
tic utensils of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries. But, doubtless, all this will seem 
highly abstruse to the ordinary reader. 
We can but say, generally, that cere- 
monies representing the deposit of the 
vital principle in a sacred vessel, and 
its recovery after a period of mourn- 
ing, have prevailed in all parts and 
ages of the world ; and that the origi- 
nal source from which they all appear 
to have been derived seems to have been 
the Noachian deluge, and the preserva- 
tion of animal life from that catastro- 
phe. And as the entrance of Noah 
into his ark was a type of the descent 
of our Lord into the tomb, and his 
issuing from it a type of our Lord’s 
resurrection, so the ceremonies to 
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which we have alluded, although va- 
rying greatly in their local forms, ap- 
pear generally to have preserved a 
double meaning applicable both to type 
and antitype. More it is unnecessary 
here to say, further than that the depo- 
sitory which in these ceremonies sym- 
bolised the ark and tomb, may possibly 
be represented here by the vessel of bas- 
ket-work borne in the hands of all who 
are engaged in this ceremonial presenta- 
tion of fir-cones, pomegranates, or what- 
ever those objects may be. Wemightsay 
much more of the sacred satchel in which 
the Assyrian priests appear to have 
carried the materials of their myste- 
ries; but enough has been suggested 
to excite the interest of the priesthood 
who have been in the habit of using 
satchels of much the same kind for a 
purpose not altogether dissimilar, down 
to a comparatively recent period, and 
to them we would commend the further 
discussion of the subject. 

Looking more closely at the vessel 
in the hands of the eagle-headed figure 
we may observe depicted on it a tree, 
with a human figure at each side. 
Start not, reader! we must remember 
we are here on the very first spot on 
which the tradition of the tree of life, 
and of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, would take root in post-de- 
luvian times. It is not on the sacred 
basket alone that object occurs. Em- 
broidered on the king’s garments, 
sculptured on the chamber-panels, and 
painted on the remains of the stucco de- 
corations, there is found an emblematic 
tree or composite tree-like object, be- 
fore which other figures are seen in 
attitudes of adoration. Mr. Layard 
observes—‘* The flowers on the early 
monuments are either circular, with 
five or more petals, or resemble the 
Greek honeysuckle. From the con- 
stant introduction of the tree orna- 
mented with them, into groups repre- 
senting the performance of religious 
ceremonies, there cannot be a doubt 
that they were symbolical, and were 
invested with a sacred character ;”’ and 
informs us in a note that “ The Zoro- 
astrian homa, or sacred tree, was 
preserved by the Persians almost as 
represented in the Assyrian monu- 
ments, until the Arab invasion.” 

The reader is, no doubt, by this 
time impatient to know whether in 
these temples of the Assyrians there 
remain any traces of the fire-worship 


which has so often inflamed the imagi- 
nations of our Hiberno-Guebre anti- 
quarians, filling them with visions of the 
Assyrian Baal as often as they en- 
countered a Bal or Bally in [rish to- 
pography. Two sculptures from Khor- 
sabad represent the ceremonial of fire- 
worship. The flame rises from the 
summit of a low pillar, and the offer- 
ings appear to be disposed on an altar 
in front. Here also the officiators are 
provided with the sacred satchel. This 
service, however, does not constitute 
by any means as important a feature 
in the religious ceremonial at Nineveh 
as it does at Persepolis. Possibly this 
may indicate a later origin, and an in- 
troduction from an oriental source. 
The Mithraic superstitions, as we are 
acquainted with them by the sculptures 
of the third and fourth centuries, ap- 
pear as yet not to have had their com- 
mencement ; and on the whole the ge- 
neral aspect of the Ninevite ceremo- 
nial is decidedly more Egyptian than 
oriental. 

We shall conclude this notice, im- 
perfect as it necessarily is, of the Ni- 
nevite religious remains, with Mr. 
Layard's account of the appearance of 
the king, who seems to have united in 
himself the royal and sacerdotal of- 
fices :— 


‘* The residence of the king was pro- 
bably at the same time the temple; and 
that he himself was either supposed to 
be invested with divine attributes, or 
was looked upon as a type of the su- 
preme deity, is shown by the sculptures. 
The winged figures, even that with the 
head of the eagle, minister to him. All 
his acts, whether in war or peace, ap- 
pear to have been emmneiil with the 
national religion, and were believed to 
be under the special protection and su- 
perintendence of the deity. When he is 
represented in battle, the winged figure 
in the circle hovers over his head, bends 
the bow against his enemies, or assumes 
the attitude of triumph. His contests 
with the lion and other formidable ani- 
mals, not only show his prowess and 
skill, but typify his superior strength 
and wisdom. Whether he had overcome 
his enemies or the wild beasts, he pours 
out a libation from the sacred cup, at- 
tended by his courtiers and by the 
winged figures. The embroideries upon 
his robes, and upon those of his attend- 
ants, have all mythic meanings. Even 
his weapons, bracelets, and armlets are 
adorned with the forms of sacred ani- 
mals. In architectural decorations the 
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same religious influence is present. The 
fir or pine-cone, and the honeysuckle 
are constantly repeated. They form 
friezes, the capitals of columns, and the 
fringes of hangings. Chairs, tables, and 
couches are adorned with the heads and 
feet of the bull, the lion, and the ram— 
all sacred animals, Even on the chariots 
and on the trappings of their horses the 
Assyrians introduced their religious em- 
blems.”—Vol. ii. p. 474. 


So far, we have said nothing of the 
probable age of these monuments, yet 
the reader is doubtless aware that the 
alabaster slabs on which the sculptures 
are found, and indeed many of the 
bricks themselves of the body of the 
building, bear inscriptions in the cunei- 
form or arrow-headed character ; and 
may probably have heard that these 
inscriptions are now considered le- 
gible. If this were so, we should have 
little difficulty in declaring the exact 
date of each monument; for, from the 
frequent recurrence of the same com- 
binations of the arrow-headed charac- 
ters in these inscriptions, it appears rea- 
sonably probable that they record the 
names of the monarchs under whom 
respectively the several palaces were 
erected. Mr. Layard conceives he 
has detected the names of several kings 
in genealogical series, on the inscribed 
slabs of the chambers explored by 
him; and some of our more distin- 
guished Babylonians will tell you they 
can read them by name—Nishar, Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon, and _ soforth. 
Mr. Layard bas not gone this length, 
but contents himself with suggesting 
that certain groups of characters 
stand for the proper names, inasmuch 
as they are followed by the marks of 
royal titles, and the intermediate signs 
are found elsewhere to signify “ son 
of ;” and so he makes out a succession 
of six generations in the longest se- 
ries ; then, accordingly as the inscrip- 
tions begin with a name (?) early or 
late in that series, he estimates the 
comparative antiquity of the several 
sites. We think there is here room 
for extreme doubt. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
inscriptions are not, like modern writ- 
ing, separated into words. In search- 
ing for the groups which may be sup- 
posed to express particular names, the 
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only clue, besides the very uncertain 
one of observing the terminal combina- 
tions of the lines, is the recurrence of 
the same combinations in that inscrip- 
tion or in others. Finding a group fre- 
quently repeated, we might conclude 
that it represented the same word in 
different parts of the text. Finding it 
then preceded by a sign ascertained 
elsewhere to be a conventional mark 
preceding proper names, we might 
conclude that the first-separated group 
was the name of a person. Observing 
next that signs elsewhere ascertained 
to be the conventional marks for royal 
titles followed that group, we might 
infer it to be the name of a king. 
Then, taking notice that the same 
titular signs are repeated after other 
groups separated from the first, and 
from one another, by a sign elsewhere 
used to signify “son of,” we might 
arrive at the conclusion that the 
groups in question constituted a royal 
genealogy ; and this is, in effect, the 
process of reasoning on which Mr, 
Layard relies. Of course he makes 
no pretension to originality in de- 
vising the method, which rests, with 
all our present Babylonian learning, 
ultimately on the researches of Grote- 
fend, the first observer of the key to 
arrow-headed letters, in the parallel 
Persian and cuneiform inscriptions at 
Persepolis. 

If, however, in our search for the 
same combinations, we rarely, if ever, 
find them the very same, but often 
written quite differently, to all appear- 
ance, until explained by a theory of 
the employment of what are called 
“variants,” or different signs having 
the same power; if, next, the desig- 
nating mark of a proper name be found 
also to have the distinct alphabetic 
force of “ ana,” as well as the numeral 
force of “ one,” and there be nothing 
in the text to tell us in which manner 
we should employ it; if, again, the 
alleged royal titular sign be found to 
be one of four other equivalents for 
“king” in its ideographic application, 
and of eight other equivalents for the 
sound “ nu” in alphabetic value ; and, 
finally, if the character taken to signify 
‘son of,” be also found to possess the 
alphabetic force of “ A” or “ I,”* the 
matter becomes so complicated that 


* Rev. Dr. Hincks, in ‘* Trans. Royal Irish Academy,” vol. xxi. pp. 245, 252. 
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the most dextrous hand can hardly be 
sure of having got hold of the proper 
clue. And this, in fact, is the state 
of the case as regards all our Ninevite 
and Babylonian inscriptions. 

The employment of “ variants,” if, 
in truth, any such system were em- 
ployed; and if this doctrine of variants 
be not merely a philologer’s device for 
the reconciliation of things different in 
themselves—gives rise to difficulties 
which appear almost insuperable. 
Looking at Dr. Hincks’s tables, the 
latest and most authentic source of 
information on this subject, con- 
structed also by an ardent and most 
learned Babylonian, who believes, as 
we shall presently see, that he can 
read the name of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the bricks from Hillah,—we observe 
that the consonant R, in its simplest 
vocalised combinations, has ten re- 

resentatives; N, twelve; B, eleven; 
K four; T, four; D, ten; S, nine- 
teen—all widely different in the number 
and combinations of their elementary 
forms, and really as unlike one another 
as is it possible toimagine. Mr. Layard 
deals very candidly with these facts, in 
apprising his readers of the difficulty 
he has had to encounter in making out 
his supposed genealogies :— 


“T have already alluded to the ex- 
treme laxity prevailing in the construc- 
tion and orthography of the language 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, and to the 
number of distinct characters which 
appear to make up its alphabet. Let- 
ters, differing widely in their forms, and 
evidently the most opposite in their 
phonetic power, are interchangeable. 
The shortest name may be written in a 
variety of ways; every character in it 
may be changed, till at last the word is 
so altered, that a person unacquainted 
with the process which it has under- 
gone, would never suspect that the two 
were in fact the same.” —Vol. ii. p. 190 


Where a system so extremely vague 
is taken up, and applied by hands not 
very competent, it is not surprising 
that there should be a good many dis. 
sentients. Of these the most obsti- 
nate and the ablest is unquestionably 
Doctor Wall, of our University. He 
denies, not only the earlier cuneiform 
readings of Rawlinson‘and Hincks, but 
most of the hieroglyphic readings of 
Champollion—designating them alike 
as “a vain effort to decipher and in- 


terpret ideographic words as if their 
texts were phonetic ;” and when one 
reads from day to day the parcels of 
senseless verbiage which our smaller 
Egyptologers announce to be English 
translations of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, the good doctor’s doubts seem 
not irrational. Whatever success he 
may have had in maintaining his po- 
sition of dissent from Champollion, 
Doctor Wall will hardly be considered 
over sceptical in rejecting some of our 
late Babylonian readings. It seems 
that the various values capable of being 
assigned to the eight characters which 
are supposed to form the name of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, are such that the word 
might be read 393,216 different ways. 
Doctor Wall craves leave to decline 
making a selection among that number 
of alternatives. It is true this mode 
of exhibiting a philological difficulty by 
arithmetical computation is a somewhat 
severe test; for the substantial va- 
rieties are not more than three. 


Nabu. k’. ku. ba. ru. ba. sa. 
N’nebe. g’. ge. w’. re. w’. cha. 


Nebe. e-& bh & Ck 


Doctor Wall, however, observes, 
with a very damaging naivete—< To 
the last of these readings he gives 
the preference, at the close of his 
memoir, in the following terms:— 
‘The correct pronunciation of the 
word appears to be, Nebekiliichar :’ 
and yet this word corresponds with 
the sound of the name in question 
solely in its first two syllables, 
where, it may also be observed, 
the resemblance is effected only by 
taking the extraordinary liberty of at- 
taching to the initial character a pho- 
netic value of double the legitimate 
length.” We feel that we have said 
enough for the purpose of showing the 
true value of Mr. Layard’s chrono- 
logical argument, drawn from these 
inscriptions ; but we cannot refrain 
from adding for the perusal of those 
to whom the present state of Cu- 
neatic interpretation is a matter of 
interest, some further observations of 
Doctor Wall on Major Rawlinson’s 
latest statement of the Babylonian 
difficulty :— 


‘**T attribute,” says Rawlinson, ‘‘ the 
great diversity which is observable in 
the internal orthography of names and 
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words to one or all of the four following 
causes. Firstly, each consonant pos- 
sessed two forms, representing it as a 
mute and as a sonant; so that in ex- 
pressing a dissyllable, in which such a 
consonant was medial, it was optional 
to employ either the one or the other, 
or both of these forms together. Se- 
condly, the vowel sounds were inherent 
in the sonant consonants (and perhaps 
also at the commencement of the mutes) ; 
yet, for greater perspicuity, it was al- 
lowable to represent the vowels at will 
by definite signs. Thirdly, redundant 
consonants were frequently introduced, 
for no other purpose, as I conjecture, 
but that of euphony. Fourthly, the 
phonetic organisation was so minute 
and elaborate, that, although each form 
was designed to represent a distinct and 
specific sound, yet, in the orthography 
of names (and particularly of foreign 
names), the artist was perpetually liable 
to confound the characters.’ 

** As far as I can understand this pas- 
sage,” says Dr. Wall, ‘‘if the four assump- 
tions contained in it with regard to the 
practice of the ancient insculptor were 
conceded, a modern decipherer could, by 
the aid of rules directly thence deduced, 
make out any proposed name whatever 
from any assigned group of sufficient 
length belonging to the more general kind 
of writing referred to, or its subordinate 
species. He could, for instance, through 
the first article, get rid of the opposition 
of any of the medial characters, whose 
powers, determined by other names, 
would not answer in this one, by strip- 
ping them here of those powers, and 
degrading them, for this occasion, to 
the rank of mutes ; or he could, through 
the third, evade the disturbing effects 
of any initial or final elements that 
were, in like manner, unsuited to his 
purpose, by reducing them to euphonie 
redundants, unconnected with the essen- 
tial parts of the name to be expressed. 
Moreover, if he should, besides remov- 
ing the obstruction of refractory powers, 
want to get others in their place, he 
could, with the help of the parenthetical 
part of the second article, virtually con- 
vert them into any vowel-letters he 
chose; or, by means of the fourth, 
transform them into other consonants 
of the requisite powers. I do not sup- 
pose that our author has, in his own 
practice, pushed those rules to the full 
extent to which they might be carried ; 
but still, I must observe, it is by the 
application of a theory to extreme cases 
that its validity is to be tested. I may, 
perhaps, have mistaken the meaning of 
part of the above passage, and there- 
fore would not press too closely the 
consequences drawn from that part ; 
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but, at all events, the rest of it, which 
is clearly intelligible, yields quite too 
great a latitude of choice to a decipherer 
to admit of his analysis of any specimen 
of writing, subjected to such treatment, 
being of the slightest value.”—Rev. Dr. 
Wall on the different kinds of Cuneiform 
Writing, in Trans. Royal Irish Academy. 
Vol. xxi. p. 312. 


It was not to be expected that Mr. 
Layard should have omitted the at- 
tempt to make something out of this 
part of his materials, and we cannot 
accuse him of any want of candour in 
disguising the weakness of his founda- 
tions; but we think he would have 
acted more prudently had he put his 
inferences by way of suggestion, in- 
stead of affecting, as he does, to speak 
of “the name of the founder of the 
North-west palace of Nemroud,” of 
‘*the Konyonyik king,” of the “ fa- 
ther of the founder of Khorsabad,” 
and soforth. In his efforts to establish 
a greater antiquity for Nemroud than 
for Khorsabad, we cannot but perceive 
something of the feeling of the rival 
explorer. We dare say M. Botta, if 
he thought fit, would be at no loss for 
arguments equally cogent to show that 
the builder of Khorsabad was a much 
greater and more ancient monarch 
than the founder of the mound ex- 
plored by the Englishman. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Lay- 
ard does not himself seek to push his 
cuneatic discoveries further than the 
establishment of a genealogical series. 
Under cover, however, of some obiter 
dictum of Major Rawlinson, he hints 
that the first name of his series is that 
of Ninus. We find the character 
which he tells us, “‘ from independent 
sources is conjectured to be x” in this 
group, set downin Dr. Hincks’s tables 
among the sibilants, having some power 
of s. What the independent sources 
are does not appear. We apprehend 
all this portion of Mr. Layard’s la- 
bours is calculated for show rather 
than use. Our London contempora- 
ries, however, seem very well satisfied 
with it; but small learning goes a 
great way with most of them. 

With regard to the manner in which 
Mr. Layard has performed his task 
generally, we must give him credit for 
a great deal of meritorious exertion in 
making his excavations; and, apart 
from this department of the inscrip- 
ions, for a very fair and able exposi- 
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tion of his discoveries. It would have 
been wiser, however, for him to have 
avoided matters of archeological 
nicety ; nor can we say, that in putting 
himself to so great an extent as he ap- 
ears to have done in this department, 
into the hands of Mr. Birch of the 
British Museum, he has selected a 
guide at all likely to conduct him to the 
eminent places of learning. Mr. Birch 
appears to be an active archzologer. 
Colonel‘ Vyse and Mr. Layard vouch 
him for most of their statements re- 
specting Egyptian and Assyrian anti- 
uities. It might have been better for 
r. Birch’s scholastic reputation if 
these acknowledgments had not been 
quite so ostentatiously exacted. We 
have our author here declaring him- 
self indebted to Mr. Birch for the 
story of Nanarus and Parsondes, as 
apparently a fresh fragment of Nicho- 
las of Damascus, from the ‘* Prodro- 
mos Hellenikes Bibliothekes—Paris, 
1805.” The story in question has been 
perfectly familiar, though in a much 
more correct English dress, to histo- 
rical scholars in these countries, any 
time these two hundred years back. 
There is also a vast deal of what is 
popularly called book-making in Mr. 
Layard’s volumes. Gossip of the 
most trivial character is mixed up with 
the account of his discoveries; and 
nearly a fourth of one volume is 
devoted to a_ shallow disquisition 
on the rites and tenets of the Nesto- 
rian Christians. Our author’s excur- 
sions among a tribe described as 
** devil worshippers” are more to the 
purpose. It seems these people have 
an image of a peacock, which they 
regard as the symbol of a being named 
by them Malak Taous, or the Pea- 
cock King, whom our author takes to 
be the devil. From references to 
Selden, elsewhere, we might have ex- 
pected to see this image identified, if 
not by Mr. Layard, at least by Mr. 
Birch, with the old idolatry of Adra- 
melech ; but both voucher and vouchee 
appear to deal with the Syntagma 
at second-hand. But we do not blame 
Mr. Layard for not producing a book 
of ripe scholarship. He is a disco- 
verer whose business ought to be to 
tell what he has found, leaving the 
inferences to be drawn by those who 
have had leisure for books while he 
was in the trenches. But in attempt- 
ing to unite a narrative of exploration 


Nineveh. 
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and a description of discoveries with 
archaic dissertations and the popular 
features of a book of travels, he has 
lost the opportunity of associating his 
name with a complete work. We 
dare say he has been driven, more 
or less, into these frivolities by the 
wishes of his bookseller. Writers, 
however, must be taught that a brisk 
sale will not compensate for the loss 
of enduring reputation; and that 
something more is needed to preserve 
a work from decay, than the spice of 
learning which suffices to make it go 
down as an erudite performance at the 
tables of some of our metropolitan 
reviewers. 

Neither inust we suppose that there 
is so much absolutely new in these 
discoveries. We must not forget that 
the remains at Persepolis, already 
known to us and to our fathers, 
through the works of Le Brun, Theve- 
not, and Ker Porter, exhibit examples 
of almost every sculptured form of 
religious worship, or of royal magni- 
ficence, found at Nineveh. But the 
isolated and unexplained figures of 
Persepolis acquire a new significancy 
and importance from that multitude 
of similar objects more distinctly re- 
presented, which these discoveries 
show to have been the well-known and 
common forms of an earlier civilisa- 
tion in Assyria. For, putting aside 
all minute arguments for the greater 
or less antiquity of this or that mound, 
on the site of ancient Nineveh, this 
much is manifest, that constructions 
of such enormous cost and magnitude 
cannot have been erected after the fall 
of Sardanapalus, in the seventh cen- 
tury before our era; but most proba- 
bly belong to the earlier and more 
flourishing period of the Assyrian 
kingdom ; and s0, in all historic likeli- 
hood, precede, by many centuries, the 
sculptures and inscriptions of the ca- 
pital of Darius. For, between the 
building of any of these Assyrian pa- 
laces, with its nests of over-ground 
cellars—for so these chambers may 
truly be called—and the erection of 
the} pillared halls and colonnades of 
Chil-minar, there would appear to have 
intervened a sufficiently long period 
for the advancement ef architecture 
out of one of its clumsiest, though 
most solid, forms, to a very high pitch 
of delicacy and grandeur. 

We may now be sure that what we 
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have heard of at Persepolis are not the 
freaks of a particular sculptor’s imagi- 
nation, but well established symbols of 
high religious and philosophic import. 
It is natural to suppose that the older 
are the parent forms, and that in 
these subterranean Ninevite chambers 
we walk among the very roots of those 
superstitions which, at the coming of 
our Lord, had overshadowed the whole 
Gentile world. But through every 
form of error the eye of Christian in- 
telligence may observe the traces of 
one patriarchal tradition of a triune 
deity, of a sacred tree, and of the 
preservation of the principle of animal 
life, through a period of mundane 
disaster. Wonderful are the ways of 
God! The tablets which Xisvthrus 
buried underground in Sippara, the 
City of the Sun, seem almost about to 
be revealed again. What may not 


further research discover within the 
bodies of these mounds, below the 
comparatively superficial excavations 
to which they have as yet been sub- 
jected? We cannot suppose that 
governments so splendid as those of 
England and France, will suffer these 
researches to stop short of a complete 
examination; and in the event of our 
own authorities enabling the British 
Museum to renew their investigations, 
we, in common, we are sure, with all 
who have read his book, will be well 
pleased to see that duty on our behalf 
again confided to Mr. Layard; but, 
before he ventures again to affect 
erudite speculations on what he may 
discover, even with the tutelage of 
Mr. Birch, both gentlemen will need 
to study many things in antiquity 
with which they are still but imper- 
fectly acquainted. 





SYMPATHIES. 


The Angel of the Universe, for ever stands he there 
Within the planet circle, the grand Hierophant of prayer ; 
His altar is the eternal sun, his light its flames of gold, 


And the stars are his rosary, through the hands of angels rolled. 


Down, down, throughout the infinite, they’re falling world on world ; 
Like coral beads from praying hands the planet beads are hurled. 
Thus for unnumbered ages on their diamond string they run 

The circling planet rosary from Uranus to the sun. 


A rhythmic music rises from that stately choral band, 

Like a vibrant-chorded lyre when struck by angel hand, 
Pealing down the deep abysses, soaring up the infinite, 
The grand hymn of the universe is sounding day and night. 


The grand cathedral chanting from the choir of the spheres, 
Within the star-roofed temple, tho’ unheard by mortal ears ; 
Never prayer from lip ascendeth, or from spirit never groan, 
But the flooding planet music bears it up before God’s throne. 
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Thus ages after ages will the cherub, earnest eyed, 
Within the starry temple of the universe abide, 

Till hymns of spheral litanies, till solemn chants are done, 
Then he'll rise up from the altar within the glowing sun. 


< 


By his mighty pinions shaken, star falleth after star, 

And he flings the planet rosary down from him afar; 

As by an earthquake riven, temple, altar, falleth crush’d, 
And the wailing planet music of the choral band is hush’d. 
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But he leads the praying spirits up from each burning world, 

Till before the throne in heaven his radiant wings are furled, 

There he resteth calm in glory, his holy mission done, 

For within the Golden City, Altar, Temple, needeth none. 
SPERANZA. 
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The Sacking of Seville. 


THE SACKING OF SEVILLE. 
A BALLAD. 


[**In September, 844, a band of Norse sea-rovers, after plundering the coasts 
from the Tagus to the Guadalquiver, sailed up the latter river, and attacked 
Seville, which | they soon made themselves masters of, the inhabitants having fled, 
on their, approach, to Carmona, and the Moorish troops making buta feeble re- 
sistance. On learning this unexpected event, Abderahman II. sent a flotilla, with 
fresh troops, down the river, from Cordova, and a sanguinary conflict took place 
between the sectaries of Odin and en presenting, no doubt, one of the most 
singular scenes recorded in history. . . . . No decided advantage appears to 
have been gained by either party ; we only know that the sea-rovers redescended 
the Guadalquiver unmolested, carr ying with them the spoil of the city, and a great 
number of captives, among whom we may picture many a weeping damsel, “who, 
amidst the frozen regions of the north, would long sigh in vain for the sunny plains 
and vine-covered hills of Andalusia. This appears to have been the first time that 
the Moors came into contact with the Northmen, whom they took for a people: of 
magicians.—See Depping, ‘ Histoire des Expéd. Maritimes des Normands,’ liv. ii., 
chap. 2.”—Blackwell’s ** Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,” note, p. 173. 

**As early as 827,” says Geijer, ‘**Gallicia was visited by the Northmen. In 
847, they besieged Seville, harried the whole country around Cadiz, and defeated 
the Moorish King, Abderraman, in three battles. In 859, they plundered the 
Spanish coasts, inv ‘aded Mauritania, laid waste the Balearic Islands, proceeded as far 
as Greece, and only returned home at the end of three years. Inthe same year, the 
Northmen came to Spain in sixty ships, ravaged the African shores, wintered in 
Spain, and returned home in spring.” About the same time, they sailed to Italy, 
with the intention of plundering Rome ; but being driven by a storm to the city of 
Luni in Etruria, they sacked it, and retired w hen they discovered their mistake.— 
Geijer’s “ Chronicles of Sweden,” part i. | 


Che Sacking of Hebille, 
A.D. 844. 


Down the river Guadalquivir 
Norsemen’s galle sys swiftly went, 
And their singing, rudely ringing 
Thus with Moorish mourning b le ant. 


‘** Set the sail, and 
Out to sea 3 
For old Norway 
Bound are we. 
Mount the benches, 
Man your oars ; 
Plunging proud each 
Dragon* roars.” 


‘* For thy pleasant shores we mourn, 
Mourn and weep, O River! 

Far from thee, for aye, we're borne, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


* Dragons, shells, sea-horses, favorite epithets for ships among the Norsemen. 
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‘*From Heimskringla’s * 
Farthest fells, 
Shooting southward 
Came our shells ; 
Left its lofty 
Hills behind, 
Rushed impatient 
’Fore the wind.” 


«* Thro’ the sunny land of Spain 
Lovingly, O River! 

Roll’st thou onward to the main, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


‘Thro’ the foaming 
Seas we dash: 
Hear with joy Thor's 
Thunders crash. 
Let the peasant 
Plough the lea ; 
We sea-rovers 
Plough the sea.” 


** Past Cordova’s stately walls 
Rollést thou, O River! 

Proudly ’mid Sevilla’s halls, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


** Bearded grain the 
Peasant reaps : 
Bearded men we 
Lay in heaps. 
Loudly sounds the 
Sturdy flail : 
Louder clashes 
Mace on mail.” 


«© What thou lovést, day by day, 
In thine arms, O River! 

Lieth smiling, and for aye! 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


‘* Dull the peasant’s 
Life doth flow, 
Till to Hela’st 
Realm he go. 
Glad and free the 
Vikingt falls ; 
Mounts aloft to 
Odin’s halls.” 


‘‘ Sire or lover hast thou none, 
Hast no husband, River !— 

Husband lost as soon as won, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


“ The Crown of Earth”—the North. ¢ Goddess of Death. 
t A sea-rover. 
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«North in Gandvik* 
Mead we've quaffed, 
O’er Sicilian 
Wines we've laughed. 
Hjaltlandt+ bears our 
Heroes’ name : 
Wastes of Orkney} 
Tell their fame.” 


*« Ever flowing, never flown, 
From thy loved ones, River ! 
Parting grief thou ne’er hast known, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


** Sudureyar§ 
Own our sway ; 

Isle of Man and 
Anglesay. 

Oft we've harried 
Neustria’s|| shores, 

Now we plunder 
Blue-skinned§ Moors!” 


While thus rowing down the flowing 
Guadalquivir’s golden tide, 
Loudly voicing their rejoicing, 
Ever higher rose their pride. 


‘* Erin’s mothers long may wail 
Many a bloody slaughter : 

England’s fathers mourn in vain 
Many a blooming daughter. 


‘« In our Norway halls they bide, 
Wives to us sea-rovers : 

Blithe are they, and mourn no more 
English sires or lovers. 


** Now Norranic songs they sing, 
Praises of old Sea-kings— 
Train a sturdy troop of boys 
To the life of Vikings. 


‘* We from Spain now hasten back, 
Richly booty-laden ; 

Gold, and arms, and jewels; ay! 
And many a Moorish maiden ! 


** Gold and pearls our wives shall deck, 
Silks, with silver shining ; 

Our young Norsemen, they shall keep 
Moorish maids from pining ! 


‘‘ Spanish wine instead of mead 
Trusty friends shall gladden, 

When with black-eyed maids our youth 
Hold their Northern wedding. 


* The White Sea. + Zetland, Shetland. t ‘* The Desert Islands.” 
§ “ The Southern Isles,” or Hebrides. || Normandy. 


| So the Moors were termed by the Norsemen, from their swarthy complexion. 
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‘* Necklaces of gems we'll throw 
To each buxom daughter ; 

’*Mong the white-haired Northern Skalds 
Moorish gold we'll scatter. 


«¢ Guadalquivir ! fare-thee-well ! 
Fare-thee-well, Sevilla! 

Soon our dragons reach the main ; 
Cleave the briny billow !” 


While thus chaunting, proudly vaunting 
Deeds of blood on many a shore, 
Louder ever, down the river, 
Moslem shouts the breezes bore. 


‘“¢ Row, Moslem, bend ye strongly, unto your oars this day ; 

The Infidel hath robbed your halls, the craven flees away : 

He dares not bide the arms of those who own dread Allah’s power ; 
Then bend you stoutly, Moslemites! o’ertake the dastard Giaour r 


‘¢ Stand! Norsemen, stand! the Sarkmen* come! 
"Bout ship, and bide the Bluemen ! 

Now, Norsemen! for your booty strike! 
Bear down upon the foemen !” 


‘© On, Islam! for your ravaged gold! on for your jewels rare ! 
On for the maids the Infidel to slavery doth bear ! 

Fear not the powers of darkness these fell enchanters wield, 
To Allah’s and his Prophet's name, all evil powers must yield!” 


Foemen’s greeting at their meeting 
Passed between the foes that day, 

Falchions flashing, corslets crashing, 
Told the fierceness of the fray. 


** See the dark-eyed Houris beckon, 
With seducing half-closed eyes ; 
Now advancing, now retiring 
To the gates of Paradise! 


** See! they come! our hearts are filled, as 
With the potency of wine, 

When thro’ black-fringed clouds outflashing 
Eyes like suns upon us shine! 


‘* Now retire they !—in our bosom 
Sinks our heart as sinks the sea ; 

Ebbs and flows with ceaseless motion— 
Ceaseless as their motions be.” 


‘‘ Hark! hark! the brazen car of Thor, 
From Thrudvang’st halls downrolling ; 
He comes to aid his chosen sons, 
Upon the Thunderer calling ! 


‘* On Bifrost} chaunting heroes’ praise, 
Sits Bragé, harper olden, 

And Saga§ graves in deathless runes, 
Their deeds on tablets golden. 





* Saracens. + Thor’s mansion in heaven. 
t The rainbow, the bridge leading to heaven. § Goddess of History. 
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‘** Above the Moors the raven flaps 

His broad black wing, ill-boding : 
Round us Valkyrior* hovering wait, 
To lead us up to Odin.” 


** See the Houris’ green scarfs waving, 

And their perfumed floating hair, 
And their breasts, like full moons rising 
Thro’ the purple love-drunk air. 





‘“« Drunk with love, and steeped in music, 
Come the breezes to our ears, 

4 And halfway to Aden ravished 

Is the blissful soul that hears. 


‘* Troops on troops, they come to lead us 
To the bowers of Paradise : 

We come! we come! On! on! ye Faithful! 
Aden’s bliss is his who dies! 


** Swift along Al Sirat’st ridge, 
By the Prophet guided, 
Shall we sweep aloft to bliss, 
For the Saints provided. 


*¢ O’er the opal-gleaming walls 
Allah raised round Aden, 
Thousand-branching Tubat waves 
Boughs with fruit downladen. 


«* Down with the faithless robber-hounds, 
Ye worshippers of Allah !” 

Strike! crush the swarthy Mussulmen ! 

Ye children of Valhalla! § 


” 


‘«* Forth from Valhéll’s five hundred gates 

Each morn shall ride the Kemper, | 
And on each other’s helms shall prove 
Their warbrands’ keenest temper. 


« And, raised again by Shieldmaids fair, 
The slain, once more returning, 

Restored to life, in Odin’s hall 

Carouse anew till morning. 


‘«‘ Each day anew, Saehrimnir’s flesh 
Shall yield a feast unfailing, 
Whilst round the hall, with horns of mead, 
Valkyrior are sailing. 


** —Huzzah! they yield! their galleys sink! 
The Bluemen now are reeling! 

Down, down they go, beneath the flood, 
"Mid shouts of terror pealing !” 










* Maiden ‘‘ Choosers of the Slain ;” called also Shieldmaids. 
t+ The bridge, as narrow as a knife-edge, leading to the Mahometan Paradise. 
tf A tree, standing in Paradise, laden with all kinds of delicious fruit. 

§ The “ Hall of the Chosen”—O iun’s mansion, || Champions. 
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‘¢ For thy pleasant shores we mourn, 
Mourn and weep, O River! 

Far from thee for aye we’re borne, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


*¢ Norsemen! hoist once more the sail ; 
Fare-thee-well, Sevilla! 

Bid your Moorish king in haste, 
Send a new flotilla!” 


«* What thou lovést day by day, 
In thine arms, O River! 
Thou dost clasp, and clasp for aye, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


‘** Guadalquivir, fare-thee-well ! 
Fare-thee-well, Sevilla! 
Soon our dragons reach the main, 

Cleave the briny billow !” 


** We love husband, lover, sire ;— 
Thee, too, beauteous River! 
Here we live, and hence expire, 
Golden Guadalquivir !” 


‘¢ Northward now our dragons dash, 
O’er the dome of Rana!* 

Vines and vineyards, fare-ye-well! 
Fare-thee-well, Espana!” 





* Goddess of the Sea. 
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Peter Burrowes !—a name not to be omitted in the calendar of Ireland’s 
worthies. If a kind heart, a generous mind, an ardent spirit, and an incor- 
ruptible integrity, may confer a title to present renown, or convey a passport 
to posthumous reputation, this distinguished barrister could not have wanted a 
ful etal of respect and admiration while he lived, nor died without bequeath- 
ing an honoured name to an admiring posterity. And yet, already the recollec- 
tion of him is fast passing away ; and, in a few years more, will be entombed 
in a profound oblivion. Let us, therefore, revive our remembrance of him 
while yet we may, and present our readers with such notices as may be gleaned 
from contemporary annals, or still survive in the memories of those with whom 
he was best acquainted. 

He was born in the year 1753, in the town of Portarlington. His family 
were of a respecte able gr ‘ade in the Queen’s County. Asa boy, he exhibited but 
little promise, being regarded as dull and heavy but soon became conscious 
of his own deficiencies, and, by redoubled industry, made such advances as 
afforded good grounds of hope to those who felt a natural solicitude for his im- 
provement. In 1774, he entered college ; and in 1777, he more than realised 
the expectations of his friends, by obtaining the first scholarship. On this 
occasion, singular to relate, two other students of the same name obtained 
scholarships also—Robert Burrowes, afterward a fellow of college, and Dean 
of Cork, and William (afterwards Sir William) Burroughs, who was subse- 

quently called to the English bar, and selected to fill the “office of a judge, in 
India.” 

We have no reason to believe that college business, from the period when 
he obtained scholarship, engaged much of his attention. His social habits and 
convivial powers would naturally incline him to the society of those whose 
hours of study bore but a small proportion to their hours of pleasure and 
amusement. But, in the Historical Society, of which we have, on more than 
one occasion, endeavoured to convey some idea to our readers, he found a full 
scope for all his powers, without, at the same time, placing any restraint upon 
the propensities which had their root in the cordial joviality of his nature. 

He was surrounded by cotemporaries who afterwards rose to high eminence, 
all of whom esteemed him, and of whose approbation he might have been justly 
proud. When the names of Magee, and Plunket, and Miller, aré mentioned, 
and many others might be added, the reader may conceive the galaxy of talent 
which at that time reflected lustre upon the University. With “all of these the 
subject of this sketch was upon terms of the most affectionate intimacy ; and 
such was their appreciation of the generous single-heartedness of his character, 
that, widely as he differed, in after-life, from many of them, upon the gravest 
political questions, he never lost a friend. 

But, greatly as he was surpassed in after-life by some of the men whom we 
have named, it may be doubted whether in the Historical Society he had any 
superior. W ithout the solid and penetrating intellect of Plunket, or the bril- 
liant’and captivating imagination of Bushe, ‘he possessed a fund of good sense 
and information, which would often give him an advantage over either—espe- 
cially when uproused by any strong appeal to the generous sympathies of his 
heart, or when principle was to be vindicated at the e expense of a trimming 
ew: 

That his success and his estimation in this literary body was great, is evident 
from the facts, that he filled the office of auditor (a ‘sort of prime minister of the 
society) in the session commencing 3lst March, 1779; that he was honoured 
with the marked thanks of that “body when the term of his office had ex- 
pired ; and that he received the largest number of returns for the oratory 
medal which had been given to any speaker in that society down to the period 
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when he obtained it. He was also selected on two occasions to deliver speeches 
from the chair, by which it was the custom to open and close every session ; and 
on both acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of the society and of his 
friends; and on the latter had the then unprecedented distinction conferred 
upon him, of being requested to furnish the secretary with a copy of his speech, 
in order to its being inserted on the journals. 

Nor could this success, at this early period, have been without struggles 
against nature, which must have cost him much labour. His temperament was 
indolent, his manner heavy, and his person ungainly ; and it required no ordi- 
nary stimulus to set him into vigorous action: There was a good-humoured 
easiness of nature, which would have led him to sit down, if he could securely 
do so, in contented mediocrity, rather than struggle up the steep and difficult 
road to fame; as well as a goodness of heart which made him rejoice in the 
successes of others as if they were his own. But he clearly saw that if an inde- 
pendence was to be attained, an extraordinary effort must be made; and he, 
therefore, overmastered his indolence, and constrained himself to labour with 
an assiduity and an earnestness, which soon put him upon an equal footing with 
some of the most promising men in the University. 

Ireland, in those days, was in a state of transition between bondage to the 
decrees of a British parliament, and national independence. A spirit had been 
evoked, which would be satisfied with nothing short of legislative freedom. A 
race of men had figured, and were figuring in the Irish parliament, of whom 
any country might be justly proud. And to listen to the fiery logic of Flood, 
and the terse and epigrammatic brilliancy of Grattan, was both a high enjoyment, 
and a peculiar privilege, of “ the Gownsmen” (as the students of our Univer- 
sity then were called), for whom seats were specially reserved in the gallery of 
the House of Commons, which they could not continue to occupy, night after 
night, without catching, from the assembly of whose proceedings they were 
the spectators, the national inspiration. 

That Mr. Burrowes frequently listened, with a rapt interest, to the debates in 
the Irish parliament, we can have no doubt, any more than that he very early 
imbibed opinions favourable to what he deemed the rights and the liberties of Ire- 
land. And seeing that the bar was but a stepping-stone to the senate, and that 
distinction at the one was a passport to the other, he had early resolved to 
make the law his profession, not without a reasonable hope that before a very 
distant day, he would take his seat as a member of the parliament of his 
native land. 

Before he was yet called to the bar, and whilst a law-student in the Middle 
Temple, a chance presented itself, altogether unsought for and unexpected 
by him, by which, had he been less delicate and scrupulous, he might have been 
returned as a member of the British Parliament. It was on this wise: Mr. 
Flood, who had, late in life, transferred his senatorial services from Ireland to 
England, having quarrelled with the Chandos family, by whose interest he had 
been returned for Winchester, was casting about for a seat as an independent 
member. Just then, the inhabitants of the borough of Seaford, who claimed 
the right of burgesses, were on the look out for an able representative who would 
undertake to establish their claims ; and the reputation of Mr. Flood recom- 
mended him to their notice as one, by whose legal and constitutional knowledge 
such a service might be rendered. He examined the case submitted to him 
with great care ; and having satisfied himself that their demands were just and 
reasonable, undertook their zealous vindication. 

In furtherance of this object, it was deemed absolutely necessary that some 
one representing Mr. Flood, and having his entire confidence, should become a 
resident in the borough, and make himself acquainted with the electors, some 
time before the election. Mr. Burrowes had written a pamphlet, while in the 
Temple, strongly advocating parliamentary reform, with which Mr. Flood ap- 
peared to have been greatly taken ; and having been further recommended to 
that great man, by his friend Sir Laurence Parsons, afterwards Lord Rosse, as 
one who would, in all respects, be a fitting representative of him on that occa- 
sion, it was arranged that Mr. Burrowes should betake himself to the borough, 
and remain there, acting in that capacity, as long as he was required. The re- 
mainder we shall give, in his own wo.ds, as communicated to Captain Warden 
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Flood, when engaged in preparing the memoir of his illustrious relative, which 
soon afterwards he gave to the world :— 






















“T shortly found,” observes the subject of this sketch, “that very many of the 

claimants were very anxious to have a candidate for the second seat; and actu: ally 
pressed me to become that candidate—a request with which I could not think to 
comply. It occurred to me, however, that a talented and popular associate would 
be a highly useful acquisition to Mr. Flood; and knowing that the assizes in East 
Grimstead were to be heid in a few days, where = Erskine (perhaps the most 
popule ar and talented advocate then in England) always attended, I conceived the 
project of tendering to him the same support upon w hich a F lood was standing, 
and soliciting his co-operation. I therefore posted to East Grimstead, and at a 
very early hour, on the first day of the assizes, before the court was open, procured 
access to Mr. Erskine, and stated to him the legal grounds upon which I conceived 
the petitioners would succeed, under good and pr rudent mani agement ; and requested 
him to unite with Mr. Flood. He heard all I had stated, and read all the papers I 
produced, with great interest ; and, after declaring himself quite satisfied of the 
justice of my constituents, said he would at once accept my offer; but that he was 
so cireumstanced, that he ought not, and would not, take any important step in 
politics, without the approbation of his friend and patron, Mr. Charles Fox. In 
proof of his zeal and sincerity, he immediately sent back all his briefs, and repaired 
to London to confer with Mr. Fox upon the subject, assuring me that he would 
communicate the result to me by a letter to Seaford. A few days after I received 
a letter from Mr. Erskine, communicating his regret that he could not unite with 
Mr. Flood, not being able to obtain the permission he sought. 

**Sir Laurence Parsons was then prevailed upon to become a candidate in con- 
junction with Mr. Flood. LI remained at Seaford until the day appointed for the 
election, and attended at the hustings as representative of Mr. Flood, followed by 
a mob of claimants, not one of whose votes was admitted ; and, after struggling 
ineffectually equally against the candidates supported by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, I 
returned to London. A petition was lodged against the return; and it was 

vacated, on the ground, I believe, that no proper and legal notice was given of the 
time of holding the election. Mr. Flood again became a candidate, and was again 
defeated. There was a second petition, which succeeded ; and Mr. Flood becoming 
again a candidate, was returned, and sat in parliament for Seaford.” 






















Such was the little episode in life, which served to diversify the labours of 
the student, who was so soon to be called into active professional duties; and 
who acquitted himself so entirely to the satisfaction of both his distinguished 
friends, that they continued through life to regard him with the truest respect 
and affection. Of the genius and spirit of Mr. Flood as a statesman, he ever 
expressed the most ex: ilted notion :— 










**Tt is highly illustrative,” he observes, in continuation of the extract above 
given, ‘of the character of Mr. Flood, and of the opinions entertained of him at the 
period to which | allude—namely, that he could not be lulled, intimidated, or de- 
ceived ; and that born with powers calculated to lead, be would not, he could not, 
dwindle into a mere instrument. Examine the public prints of that period, and 
you will find all (as well those that supported ministers, as their antagonists) 
agreeing and vieing with each other in traducing, and, as it is called, writing down 
Mr. Flood. In many of the prints, speeches are ascribed to him which he never 
made; and which, from their folly and absurdity, no man well acquainted with him 
would have, on any evidence, believed to be his. 

** After my’return to Ireland, I lived in strict intimacy, I might almost sa 
friendship, with him, until the day of his death; and confess that I indulged the 
vanity of myself, one day, recor ding to posterity the history and personal qualitie s 
of, perhaps, the ablest man Ireland ever produced—indisputably the ablest man of 
his own times. But the vice of procrastination, which, I fear, is deeply rooted in 
my nature, has prostrated my most ambitious and anxious wish; by, year after 
year, diminishing, while it should have incre: used, my stock of materials ; until it 
nas at length left me equally destitute of necessary details, the means of « vollecting 
them, and the powers of equably combining and laying the »m before the public.” 
















Yes, it is to be lamented that his good resolution i in this particular was not 
carried into effect. Flood would have found in him a biographer faithful, 
zealous, affectionate, and able; and Ireland’s greatest statesman would not have 
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dropped into tlie grave without a notice adequately commemorative of his genius 
and his virtues. Our only doubt is, that he would have dwelt too exclusively 
on the sunny side of the character of his illustrious friend, and seen but through 
a haze of affection those blemishes and imperfections, which interfered with his 
usefulness, and detracted from his estimation. 

In 1785, Mr. Burrowes was called to the Irish bar. The profession was then 
ennobled by rank and distinguished by ability of the highest order. Curran was 
in the zenith of his reputation. Fitzgibbon the son had succeeded to the pro- 
fessional honours and emoluments of Fitzgibbon the father, and was already 
beginning to lay the foundations of a bre akwater against demoers icy and revolu- 
tion. Yelverton had just been raised to the bench which he so long continued 
to dignify’ and adorn. Wolf, afterwards Lord Kilwarden, was winning for 
himself the respect and confidence of the wise and good; and Plunket and 
Bushe either had entered, or were about to enter, upon their professional novi- 
ciate, with all the confidence which their great abilities were so well calculated 
to inspire. The Irish political world was full fraught with excitement. The 
newly-acquired powers of the Irish legislature sat uneasily upon the restless 
limbs of its unaccustomed members. New and imaginary grievances succeeded 
to the grave causes of complaint which had been re ,dressed. Much had been 
obtained, but more was wanted. Powers necessary, perhaps, for self- govern- 
ment were jeopardised, by the demand for powers incompatible with i imperial 
consolidation. The Irish party felt their importance. Extorted concessions 

rarely conciliate. Few politicians, in a period of great excitement, are wise 
enough to know when they have obtained as muc th as can safely be granted ; 

and still fewer to distinguish between the demands of faction and the; require- 
ments of reason. Flood, undoubte dly, led the extreme party, and started fresh 
grounds of political discontent, when Grattan would have acquiesced in the 
settlement of ’82, as effectually guaranteeing the legislative independence of 
Treland. We are not now about to enter into any disquisition respecting the 
state of parties at that period; but merely to intimate the unsettled state of 
public affairs, and the troublous elements which were abroad, when Mr. Bur- 
rowes became enrolled in the ranks of a profession, amongst which some of the 
most strenuous and energetic of the advocates of populs arr rights were to be found, 
and who were never before in a position to exercise so important an influence 
over the destinies of their country. 

The first important occasion upon which he greatly distinguished himself was 
the petition upon the college election, in 1791. Hutchinson was provost at that 
period, and was accused of havi ing used undue influence to procure the election 
of his son. Sir Lawrence Parsons was the defeated candidate, and sought, by 
a petition, to reverse the return. His friend Burrowes was retained to ‘sustain 
the allegations in the petition, by whic h the character of the provost was gravely 
impe: ached, and his ‘ indifferency ” between the candidates called in question. 

It is certain that Hutchinson was not a man to regard with indifference the 
election of his son for such a constituency; and he may, probably, have em- 
ployed such influence as he possessed (and his influence was very great) to se- 
cure his return. But the charge against him wore a more serious aspect. It 
was averred that, by a commissioned agent, he made overtures to a candidate 
for fellow ship, proflering him a list of the questions which ‘he intended to ask, 
as an examiner, and the full exercise of his power of nomination, upon condition 
of voting for his son at the coming election. Into this subject, in our notice of 
the life of Dr. Miller, we entered at 1: arge ; and we see no reason to alter the 

conclusion to which we then came. That suc *h an offer was made to that gen- 
tleman, in a manner and under circumstances which led him to believe that it 
came from the provost, there is every reason to believe. But we do not think 
that any evidence whatever has been pro.Juced to prove that it was not an offi- 
cious act on the part of the agent, utterly unauthorised on the part of the pro- 
vost, unless we regard the act itself as furnishing a sufficient proof of that 
functionary’s complicity, That he did countenance such a proceeding, he 
indignantly denied ; the agent, a tutor to his children, was denounced, and 
never afterwards countenanced by his family ; and it will, we think, be acknow- 
ledged by all candid and reasonable men, that it is far more probable Mr. Adair 
(that was the agent’s name) exceeded the limits of his commission, if commission 
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he had at all, than that so shrewd a man as Hutchinson, whose worldly wisdom 
has never been called in question, should have exposed himself to such an agent 
as one capable of such unparalleled baseness, and that for an object so insignifi- 
cant as the chance of influencing such a man as Miller to promise that he would 
vote for his son at the ensuing election. 

But, be the merits of the case what they may, Burrowes, as well as Miller, 
fully believed the imputation against the provost to be well-founded ; and the 
following are the indignant terms in which he noticed it when the petition, in 
which he represented Sir Lawrence Parsons, came to be heard :— 


**I shall mention but one example more of undue influence, exerted, I admit, 
without effect ; and I feel myself proud of the nature I partake of when I consider 
that # was ineffectual. The case of Miller exhibits, perhaps, the strongest example 
of contrasted cunning and wisdom, meanness and dignity, baseness and heroism, 
that ever occurred during a vain attempt to soften and seduce inflexible integrity. 
The case of Miller had alternately shocked and delighted every man who heard it. 
Every man who lgves the university—who thinks learning, religion, or virtue ought 
to be cultivated in the land—must be filled with indignation at the attempt which 
had been made. What !—is the candidate for holy orders—is the candidate for the 
highest literary honours in the nation—is the man who aspires to the dignity of 
being elected by the most reverend and revered body of men in the land—to dis- 
charge the delicate and arduous functions of forming the minds and the principles 
of the youth of the land, to entitle himself to this dignity by a base compliance with 
a base overture? The enormity of this transaction is admitted; but it seems it 
has been resolved in council, on the other side, to deny its reality. The provost of 
the university, a wise and learned man, even if he were base enough, could not be 
so silly as to hazard his situation by such a proposal, and leave himself at the mercy 
of Adair or Miller to betray him. To discredit Miller would be a vain attempt. 
But Adair, the confidential and family friend of the provost, this man whom you 
have seen so deeply immired in every dirty negotiation, has contracted a foulness 
of character which may now be turned to account—the whole impurity must be cast 
upon him. The offer must have been made to Miller, since he swore it; but Adair 
was unauthorised—the infamous man dared to use the provost’s name without his 
authority. The provost is a classical man, and he recollects that Scipio, when ac- 
cused of embezzlement in office, burned his accounts that he might not be driven to 
the meanness of proving his innocence by vulgar arithmetic. This sacrifice of Adair 
will, I trust, little benefit the cause. The provost could not calculate upon so ex- 
traordinary an event as Miller's rejecting the offer. He has had much intercourse 
with the world—he has been much in courts, and much in senates ; yet it is not ex- 
travagant to say he never had intercourse with so honest a man as Miller. Under 
his circumstances, to repel the offer may be considered a moral miracle. Certain I 
am, history does not furnish a more noble instance of heroic self-denial. Consider 
the circumstances. ‘l'o obtain a fellowship, a man of the brightest and quickest 
intellect must devote four or five of the most precious years of his life to abstruse, 
literary, and joyless study—the pleasures of youth, the pleasures of friendship, must 
be renounced. During the last few months of this painful preparation, the student 
must totally withdraw himself from his friends, from his family, from his affections. 
The strongest constitution suffers a temporary injury, the most vivid spirits are 
deadened, by this private, incessant, unanimating exertion: many a student has 
died in the pursuit. The object, too, is proportionably important. Its difficulty 
prevents any man of independent fortune from embarking in it; and, consequently, 
success makes the difference between poverty and affluence, obscurity and fame. 
The family, too, of the student participate in and augment his anxiety; and he 
often looks upon success as his only means of giving relief to an indigent parent or 
an unprotected sister. Miller had been twice unsuccessful—no man ever succeeded 
in a fourth attempt—so that a few days was to have decided whether he was to be 
the happiest of men or the broken-hearted victim of a vain pursuit. His defeat on 
each succeeding examination was a shock which few men could sustain. The an- 
swering was so equal, as well as so exellent, between him and his successful ad- 
versary, that the board might have given the prize to either without censure. His 
friends, who were numerous, thought he was entitled to succeed. Every able man 
feels his own force; and it is not surprising that their opinion made him indulge 
the most sanguine hope. Nor is it surprising that, after two disappointments, the 
suggestions of ill-judging friends or ill-designing enemies should make him suspect 
that there was a prejudice against him amongst the fellows. His jealousy on this 
subject was known to the provost, and resorted to as an infallible means of seducing 
him. He was told that the fellows were determined to preclude him—that the no- 
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minating power was his only hope. Thus, the unfair advantage offered him, (an 
offer which would have made a docile parrot superior to Sir Isaac Newton,) was 
represented as the necessary means of obtaining a justifiable end; and the terms 
required was an act of all others the most disagreeable to men who, he was taught 
ta, believe, were illiberal adversaries. Let the man of the proudest virtue amongst 
you ‘ask himself, was his refusal to be expected? Let the most cautious ask, what 
was the apparent hazard that such a proposal would be rejected and exposed 7 ? Let 
the seducer enjoy every benefit of the inference which can be drawn by cunning against 
profligacy ; but let not the virtue of one man be reasoned from, in exe ulpation of 
another of a very different stamp; nor let it be deemed ine redible folly in a veteran 
politician that he did not expect to meet miraculous integrity. 


This, it will be admitted, was making the most of the case azainst the provost. 
As to its effect upon the proceedings of the committee, it was so much very fine 
thunder thrown away. Miller's vote had not been gained, and therefore the 
corruption imputed was not a “ fait accompli” of which the committee could 

take any judicial cognizance. We all know what the crime of seduction is: but 

the law does not punish an attempt to seduce which has been unsuccessful. 
But a good-natured world were but too well disposed amply to indemnify the 
advocate for any incredulity which might have been exhibited by those to whom 
his appeal was made ; and while Hutchinson was seriously damaged by the non- 
proven charge, Miller was exalted to the very pinnacle of reputation, as an ada- 
mantine rock of principle, and a paragon of virtue. 

For our own parts, we have but to repeat what we have before stated, that 
the charge against Hutchinson has not been proved ; unless the allegation of 
an unprine ipled man, which we have upon Miller’s authori ity, may be taken for 
proof against all probability ; that if such an offer was to be made to Miller, the 
most ordins ary prudence would have suggested a different course ; and that all 
the acknowledged facts of the case are explicable upon the supposition of an 
over officiousness on tle part of Adair, whose zeal in the cause of his patron, 
which was his own, had rendered him not only oblivious of principle, but reck- 
less of discretion. 

Of Mr. Burrowes’s manner and style of speaking, it would be difficult to 
convey a correct idea to those who have not seen him when addressing a court 
and a jury upon subjects where he felt himself deeply interested. He began 
with a heg avy verbosity, which distressed rather than interested his hearers. 
There was a labour both of lungs and limbs, which was painfully expressive of 
the difficulty which he experienced in giving suitable utterance to his thoughts 
and feelings. It resembled the effort sometimes required to get a heavily- laden 
vessel under we sigh. But the clearness of his judgment and the soundness of his 
intelligence soon became mé anifest ; and his evident and intense sincerity rapidly 
established a sympathy between him and his audience. Then it was that his 
power began to appear. His words were anything but “ winged words,” as far 
as their de livery was concerned. They seemed as : if they were roughhewn out 
of some mental quarry, and brought, ' a windlass power, to the organs of utter- 
ance, from which they were delivered, as from a catapult, into the minds and 
the hearts of the hearers. Then, indeed, it might be said of him— 


* Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 


It was perfectly impossible to hear him without being moved, and frequently 
filled with high admiration. All his incumbrance of manner and awkwardness 
of attitude were forgotten in the vivid earnestness of his appeals ; and, as his 
argumentative powers were rare, and his perception of moral differences acute 
and quick, he made his hearers feel as if their reason alone was appealed to, 
when he was most strongly and most artfully addressing himself to their feel- 
ings. His words were sometimes exquisitely felicitous, and only appeared to 
more advantage when contrasted with the uncouthness of his general demeanour. 
No speaker of the same power ever was more unlike ‘ the Herald Mercury.” 
He laboured, in his cumulative argumentation, as if he was heaping Pelion upon 
Ossa; and yet touches of feeling, flashes of fancy, and coruscations of wit or of 
sentiment, would sometimes be, in the most apparently unpremeditated manner, 
elicited from him, so as perfectly to electrify his hearers. In the case of Wright 
v. Fitzgerald, in which he was engaged for the plaintiff, who had been flogged 
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by the defendant, when high-sheriff of Tipperary in ’98, to extort a confession 
from him, having betray ed the jury into a laugh, by some ridiculous details, 
he paused for a moment, and the n suddenly turning towards them, with wack 
indignant feeling, exc ‘laimed—* Ay, gentlemen, you may |: augh, | yut my client 
was w bea Again, in the case of Robinson, who was triec 1 for bigamy,—a 
case, as Mr. Burrowes described it, one of the most h: arrowing on record, having 
detailed the arts by which an aged, beggared, and impotent debauchee contrived 
to fix and to fascinate the affections of an accomplished and lovely girl of six- 
teen, the daughter of his friend and benef: ctor, so as to draw her into a clandes- 
tine marriage, he said—‘‘ Gentlemen, it sometimes happens that the same courses 
which vitiate the morals, improve the manners ; and that the surface « appears wa 
more polished, for the corruption which it covers and conceals.” And, 
allusion to the unaccountable infatuation which could have so imper iously over- 
ruled reason, conscience, duty, love of parents and kindred, and all wom anly 
instincts, he thus observes—‘‘ The charitable public, who will hear of this tri: ul, 
ought to carry in their minds this extenuation, the utter impossibility that 
anything sensual, vain, or visionary, could have actuated her mind to that 
strange ‘and blind obedience. And, when female criticism sits in judgment upon 
this hapless } young lady, and is about to pronounce an austere and unfeeling 

judgment, I hope it will be recollected that their common and primeval parent 
fell under the fascination of a reptile.” 

Such was Peter Burrowes; ardent, argumentative, imps assioned, pathetic ; 
often exciting astonishment by an unexpecte «d outburst of pe assionate emotion ; 
and as clear and logical in his reasonings, as he was forcible and energetic in the 
language in which the 2y were conveyed. If asked by what striking characteristic 
his ‘orator y was differenced from th: at of some of his most dis tinguished cote mpo- 
raries, we would say, by its moral depth and its ethical soundness. No consi- 
deration, we verily believe, could ever induce him to countenance any departure 
from the dictates of truth and honour. He was excelled by some in brilliancy 
of imagination ; by others in closeness and vigour of reasoning ; some there were 
whose minds were more comprehe mnsive ; others whose le: arning was more pro- 
found; but none, in our judgme nt, who possessed a juster notion of what con- 
stitutes the proper dignity of man, or whose soul swelled with a more indignant 
scorn, when meanness, ingratitude, treac hery, or any other turpitude was to 
be commented upon, or ¢ thastised. He thus describes the effect produced by the 
disclosure of the before-mentioned young lady’s clandestine marriage upon her 
family and her friends :— 


‘*And what, gentlemen, was the consequence? It affected Mr. Berry with 
amazement, rage, and horror; but with such a stupor of grief, that the acknow- 
ledged culprit cra wled off with his life. The intemperate sorrow of Mr. Berry led 
him thoughtlessly to disclose the melancholy tale to his wife, and for three days she 
was affected with unremitted fits of hysterics, threatening a permanent loss of rea- 
son. And, gentlemen, what was the effect upon her aunt? The moment she 
heard it, she was affected with an apoplexy. Such, gentlemen, was the gratitude 
flowing from the prisoner at the bar to Mr. Berry for the services he rende ered him ! 
Gentlemen, under these circumstances, what should Mr. Berr y have done? Has 
he acted right? He had but one of three courses to adopt. He might have con- 
nived at this improper connexion, and irreligiously sanctioned it by his subsequent 
ratification, choosing between exposure and vice. Had he deliberated upon this 
alternative, he would have been a worse criminal than the man he prosecutes. He 
might have strove to have it hushed. Perhaps a man, whose sensibility was stronger 
than his reason, might waver in his determination as to this course. But Mr. Berry 
had no choice. Even that expedient was denied him. The prisoner at the bar 
publicly claimed her as his wife. It was not left this unhappy father to bury the 
whble transaction in oblivion. He was driven to the last and sad alternative, to 
yield to the suggestion of his own feelings, to yield to the unanimous advice of his 
friends ; for though his life may be embittered—though he and his family may 
never wear the cheerful smile, or appear with that unclouded hilarity which accom- 
panied their former intercourse with the world—yet he must derive consolation 
from the recollection of his having brought a de slinquent of his atrocious guilt to 

unishment, and in having provide xd that this man shall not repeat his crime, and 
ring sorrow into the bosom of other families ; and if he does, it must be in that 
region of culprits to whom he has levelled himself as a fit associate. Gentlemen, we 
will prove this case to you. There cannot be a doubt of this double marriage. How 
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it can be vindicated, it is impossible for me to discover. It comes before you badged 
with every aggravation which sensibility would shudder at. But, if you doubt the 
fact of these marriages, God forbid that anything I have said, or could suggest, should 
operate to supply the evide nce—the very enormity of the crime should be a ground of 
favour in deciding upon his guilt ; but, as to any cav illing points, and capricious doubts, 
not denying the turpitude of the case, or the commission of the crime, you cannot, gen~ 
tlemen, feel warranted in entertaining them with favour.’ 


The case of Miss M‘Veagh, whose counsel he was, if our recollection rightly 
serve us, shortly after ’98, was one upon which he was greatly distinguished. 
She was the daughter of a respectable family in the neighbourhood of Water- 
ford, and, for some trifling offence, when she was little more than a mere child, 
was locked up in her own room by her stepmother, whose disples asure she had 
incurred, Indignant at what she thought severe and unjust treatment (she 
might not, probably, have deemed it either unjust or severe had it been inflicted 
by her own mother), she escaped by an open window, and directed her course 
towards Waterford, which just then, from an apprehended attack by the rebels, 
had been left without inhabitants. There she saw the shoemaker to her family, 
who was ac ting as sergeant to a corps of yeomanry, and from him she claimed 
protection. The monster took adv antage of her unprotected state, and intro- 
duced her to a number of his brutal associates, by allofwhom * * * * 
We cannot proceed—nature revolts even at the imagination of such horrible 
depravity. For this offence two of them were put upon their trial, and to Mr. 

3urrowes was committed the prosecution on the part of this most unhappy 
young lady. We believe the trial was published. We know not whether any 
copy of it is at present to be found ; and we have introduced this notice of the 
case for the sake of one sentence which has ever since haunted our memory. 
He thus describes the entrance of Miss M‘Veagh into Waterford : ‘*'The shades of 
evening fell, as this young creature, foot-sore and alone, entered with a palpi- 
tating heart, that gre atest of wildernesses, a deserted city.” This, to our seem- 
ing, is simple, pathe etic, sublime ; and we give it as ch: aracteristic of this great 
advocate when in his happiest vein, and when the poetry of his nature was called 
forth by some tale of woe, such as that with which he had to deal in this prose- 
cution. 

We will shock the gentle reader when we inform him, that, atrocious as were 
the miscreants whom he prosecuted, they were hanged! Yes, indeed, gentle 
reader! hanged by the neck until they were dead! In that barbarous age we 
were unacquainte .d with our modern hum: anity. ‘There was no se »ntimentalism 
to interpose betw - guilt and its punishment. Death by the rope was not then 
considered too cruel a punishme nt for those to whom death by the pike or the 
pistol, when directed against those whom they deemed their enemies, was a 
principle of duty or a matter of amusement. And our friend Peter, himeelf, 
whose humanity “and kindliness of nature were proverbial, did not feel the slight- 
est compunction, or lose a single wink of sleep, when he learned that the brutal 
violators of that young lady were led to their death-struggle, and that their exe- 
cution was witnessed by assembled thousands, who exulted in the punishment 
which had overtaken their crime. 

In our day, what sympathy would have been excited in their behalf!—what 
denunciations of a barbarous code !—what petitions for their pardon! |—what weep- 
ing and wailing if the executioner was suffered to approac +h them !—what can- 
vassings for autographs, for likenesses, or any other souvenirs by which the dear 
condemned might be remembered! But in our state of ex: alted humanity let 
us not too much despise those who lived in a darker age, and were less refined 
and less enlightened: our posterity may yet outstrip us as far as we have 
outstripped them; and our condonation of offences, which they would have 
made the offenders expiate upon the gallows, pass into a positive inversion of 
the relation between crime and punishme nt; and nothing be deemed criminal 
but a compliance with the law, and nothing meritorious or laudable but that 
which provokes its vengeance. 

Mr. Burrowes, in politics, was a Whig, and something more. With Grattan 
and with Flood he fully agreed, as far as they went ; but he could not, with the 
former, have rested s satisfied with simple Repeal, and he went beyond the latter 
in his desire for complete and unqualified Emancipation. Flood would have re. 
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formed the parliament without removing the legal restrictions which fettered 
the Roman Catholics in the enjoyment of political privileges: Burrowes re- 
garded all improvements in the legislative body idle which left the bulk of the 
people still enslaved. 

Flood’s keen prophetic sagacity led him to see the difficulties attendant upon 
the removal of the Romish disabilities much more clearly than any other of his 
great contemporaries, John Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, alone excepted. When 
we consider that he was a man of pleasure, and not given to polemical disquisi- 
tion, it is amazing how fully conscious he was of all the dangers which were in- 
volved in the admission of Roman Catholics to a full measure of legislative 
power in our Protestant constitution. All his leanings and all his instincts 
would be in favour of the measure ; but his reason sternly forbad him to indulge 
in the hallucinations by which inferior minds were deluded. Liberty, in the 
true sense of the word, as far as it extends to security of life and enjoyment of 
property, he would amply guarantee to all his fellow-subjects; but liberty, as 
it implied a power of tampering with the foundations of our constitutional mo- 
narchy, he would deny to those who, if they were to be regarded as faithful 
members of their own church, must be considered as bound by a foreign and a 
paramount allegiance. 

But Burrowes saw none of these difficulties—he only saw a prostrate popula- 
tion enslaved ; and never was knight-errant more passionately desirous of effect- 
ing the forcible liberation of conscripts and convicts, than he was to strike off 
the fetters from the limbs of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

Nor were the reasons few or unimportant which might be urged in favour of 
the policy of concession, at a period when the past misconduct of the Romish 
body was well nigh forgotten, and when, from their present peaceable demean- 
our, nothing but respect and confidence could be inspired. It was argued that 
angry polemics had ceased to exercise the influence over them which they for- 
merly possessed ; that all fears of a Pretender were at an end; that the Pope 
was practically a nonentity ; that dogmas which formerly stirred men’s blood, 
and set the world on fire, had now given place to the more interesting questions 
of civil government and constitutional privileges; that popery, in fact, was a 
superannuated superstition, more likely to be kept up than put down by penal 
enactments, which while they were useless and unnecessary to restrain, were 
sufficiently insulting to provoke and to exasperate those upon whom they were 
imposed. 

It was also argued, that, if they were removed, the rapid conversion of the 
Roman Catholics to more enlightened views of Christian truth might be confi- 
dently expected ; that as long as they were in force they must repel any ap- 
proach to Protestant doctrines on the part of many in whom all respect for the 
peculiar dogmas of the papacy might have become extinct, but who would still 
be kept in the nominal profession of them by the point of honour. Thus, it was 
argued, the penal enactments were obstructing the very object which they were 
intended to promote ; and that while time and the progress of reason had been 
gradually undermining the papal superstition, we were, by the continuance of 
absurd and preposterous restrictions, repelling the advances of the more en- 
lightened members of the Roman Catholic communion towards a sounder faith, 
and inspiring with a deadlier rancour the masses of our countrymen who, con- 
scious of no demerit which should cause a distinction to be made between them 
and their Protestant fellow-subjects, must feel aggrieved and insulted by the 
continuance of disabilities which were as groundless and unjust as they were 
grinding and odious. : : 

That Mr. Burrowes should have been influenced by these and similar reason- 
ings is not surprising ; or rather, indeed, it would be surprising if views which 
were embraced by most of the leading members of the Whig party did not meet 
his acquiescence, who was every inch a Whig, and who could only see in the 
opponents of the measure a blinded and obstinate bigotry, which deserved every 
enlightened man’s scorn and reprobation. 

And, in truth, the cause of sound policy was not at that time championed by 
those by whom it might have been most fitly recommended. A selfish and an- 
gry spirit was too often exhibited by many who contended for ascendancy, but 
little calculated to win the respect of the advocates of general toleration. ‘There 
is, upon the surface, something plausible and even captivating in the theory 
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which aims at universal brotherhood, and, overlooking peculiarities of sect and 

race, seeks to attain the common good by laws whic h bear with an equal pres- 
sure upon all who acknowledge a common allegiance ; and to contend for the 
continuance of a state of things i in which one class would seem to be exalted at 
the expense of another, must savour of illiberality and oppression, and indispose 
every generous mind to the measures of the par ty , or the faction, by which such 
ascendancy i is sought to be maintained. A spite ful and contemptuous rancour 
towards those who have long been prostrate will never be admitted as a valid 
defence of their oppressors, or a sufficient justification of the grounds upon 
which the one have been humbled while the others are exalted. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising to find a vast number of the ingenuous and the educated ear- 
nestly contending for the removal of the Romish disabilities. The »y encountered 
few but antagonists whom they despised; and discerned too much of selfish ag- 
grandisement i in the motives of their opponents, to regard their reasonings with 
much respect, or to pay any attention to their predictions. 

Had the Church been respected by those who pretended to be its defenders, 
and its spiritual character duly 1 regarde d, there would have been a practical con- 
sistency on their part, which w ould have entitled their re: asonings to much atten. 
tion in “contending against the removal of the penal disabilities ; but when church 
patronage was so gr ossly abused, and the ostensible object of their vener: ution 
employed only as an instrument of power or an er igine of corruption, it was im- 
possible to give them credit for genuine sincerity in their resistance to a system 
of oppression by which the great bulk of their fellow-subjects were so cruelly 
aggrieved. And when this was contrasted with a meck and quiet deportment 
on the part of the Roman Catholics, who interfered but little in political con- 
cerns, while their clergy interfered not at all, except to express occasionally a 
strong indignation against certain agrarian outrages by which the country was 
disturbed, it was impossible that a strong feeling of sympathy should not have 
been excited on their behalf, and a belief should not have been engendered 
that not only would heart-burnings be allayed and peace produced, but that 
loyalty would be promoted and gratitude ensured, by one gracious act of com- 
plete and unqualified emancipation. 

We do not forget that we write after events, and that in all probability the 
knowledge we have had of the practical working of the measure of ’29 may in- 
fluence our judgments. But it is our deliberate opinion, that even then the 
reasonings of Flood and of Fitzgibbon should have had far more weight than 
the flashy and plausible declamation of their opponents. In the mind of Grat- 
tan, and Burrowes, and others, the whole papal system, as a system, was ignored. 
They did not believe i in its existence as a substantive reality. They regarded 
their adversaries as children who were terrified by stories of ghosts ; and treated 
with contempt and ridicule any apprehension of a revival of exploded principles, 
which belonged, at worst, rather to the age than to the creed, and would be sure 
to lose all their power when the professors of the old faith were raised to a level 
with the other subjects of the empire. In all this there was much to captivate 
the superficial mind, and something that claimed attention from the highest 
reason; and we have no doubt that, had due attention been paid to what 
was strictly true in the foregoing statement, and a measure of emancipation 
applied upon a principle partaking somewhat of the character of the sliding 
scale, and Roman Catholics admitted to the possession of constitutional privi- 
leges in proportion as they had given indubitable proof that in their hands 
such privileges would not be abused, much good might have been done, and a 
full measure of enfranchisement would have be en oT adually extended to all the 
more worthy persons of that communion. 

But it was a great error to suppose that the papal system was practically ex- 
tinct, or that the community which it had so long ‘overshadowed should be 
regarded, even when it lost much of its power, as in the same condition as that 
which had been living under the influence of an unadulterated gospel. Freedom 
of thought is absolutely necessary to a healthy freedom of action in the enjoy- 
ment of constitutional privileges; and those whose minds have been held in 
leading-strings by priestcraft, or bound down by superstition, will find it difli- 
cult, even in “secular matters, to act upon their own unbiassed judgment, or to 
shake off altogether the authority of their spiritual tyrants. 

In the Church of Rome obedience holds the place of faith: it is the great 
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cardinal virtue, and is suffered to cover a multitude of sins. And when a habit 
of obedience in things the most important has once been formed, it is easy to 
transfer it to things less important ; and a cunning and ambitious priesthood 
will find but little diflic ulty in persuading the subjects of an heretical prince, 

that whatever privileges are conferred upon them should all be used for their 
Church's advantage. 

It is unnecessary to follow the subject any farther. The times through which 
we have lived furnish a comment: wry upon what has been said that cannot be 
mistaken. Poor Peter Burrowes, who never through his whole life wavered in 
his enthusiastic desire to diffuse as widely as possible the blessings of civil 
liberty, until they were felt in their fulness by all sorts and conditions of men, 
was fnade to feel; in the case of his own nearest and dearest relatives, the hor- 
rors of that baleful bigotry by which all merciful ¢ sompunc tions were overruled, 
or extinguished. His eldest brother had entered into holy orders, and was a 
beneficed clergyman in the south of Ireland. During the rebellion his house 
was attacked by a party of rebels, headed by the notorious Priest Murphy. 
The little band within gallantly defended themselves, and for a long time kept 
their assailants at bay. At le ngth, when their ammunition was almost exhausted, 
Priest Murp hy came forward, and pledged his sacred word that if they consented 
to give up their arms he would guarantee the safety of their lives. U pon these 
terms the reverend gentleman capitulated ; but an unguarded shot from an upper 
window (fired, in all probability, by some of the family to whom the terms of 
garrender were unknown) aroused the slumbe ring vengeance of the miscreants, 
by whom Mr. Burrowes was immediately put to death, and two of his sons so 
severely wounded, that, although they lived for some time after, the injuries 
which they received in the end prove 1d fatal. Mrs. Burrowes, his youngest son, 
and two daughters, were unharme x1 ; the rebels deeming that, by the death of 
the venerable father of the family ; and the dreadfully mangled state in which 
they left his two sons, they had taken sufficient vengeance. We are the more 
partic ‘ular in giving this authentic statement, which we have received from one 
of the members of the family, because a very different version of this sad occur- 
rence has been very prevalent, to which the Marquis of Londonderry has recently 
given a conspicuous publicity in his “ Life and Correspondence ” of his dis- 
tinguished brother, wherein he states that nine of the gallant defenders of the 
house were, after their surrender as above described, in cold blood brutally 
murdered. 

Enough, however, had been done to arouse all the indignant feelings of the 
subject of this sketch, and cause him to see, under a new and most forbidding 
aspect, the cause which he had hitherto so devotedly championed. But 
this guileless and simple- hearted man, whose love of kindred was almost 
swallowed up in his passion for liberty, never thought of visiting upon the sect 
or the party to which the murderers be longed, the offence of which the »y were 
guilty. He became, if possible, even more ardent in his desire for the emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics than he was before, while he took upon him the 
entire protection of the surviving members of the family, who were thus so 
suddenly and so ruthlessly wic lowed and orphaned. 

He had, e: arly in life, contracted friendships with the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party, which never suffered an y interruption ee any difference in their 
prine iples ; and he thus proved, in his own case at least, that the ‘‘ idem velle, 
idem nolle,” was by no means indispensable as ~ foundation of a lasting attach- 
ment. Some inconvenience he suflere: lfrom this. \ supposed identity of sentiment 
with such men as Addis Emmet, and Wolfe To me, was a bad recommendation 
to Lord Clare, in whose hands was the disposal of much of the bar patronage 
in Ireland. Nor can it be deemed extraordinary that that functionary reserved 
his favours for his particular friends, and that he should have received with 
some suspicion one who was only, or chiefly, known to him as the intimate asso- 
ciate of his own great enemies, and the most pestilent disturbers of the empire. 

Having had occasion, in the House of Lords, to allude to Wolfe Tone, who, 
by the clemency of the government, was suffered to expatri: ite himself, and took 
advanti ige of his removal from British authority, only to give a freer expression 
to opinions and sentiments the most seditious and reunites the chancellor 
referred to some expressions of his, by which some Irish barristers, Mr. 
Burrowes amongst others, were compromised, as having seen and approved of 
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the first declaration of the Society of United Irishmen. Others were prudent 
enough to wait upon him priv: ately, and fully sueceeded in disabusing him of 
the opinions which he entertained to their prejudice. This it never occurred 
to the subject of this sketch as necessary to be done, whose personal character 
stood so high, with whom the most loys al considered it an honour to associ- 
ate, and whose conscience so fully acquitted him of all partic ipancy in the 
extreme views of the sadly-de luded men, some of whom he yet regarded as 
amongst his most valued friends. But not the less did the prejudice against him 
in high quarters continue to prevail; and while others, his juniors, and, in all 
respects, his inferiors, had the good fortune to recommend themselves to the 
chancellor, and to obt: Lin professional distinction, he remained without a silk 
gown, although his standing and his merits so richly deserved one. This he 
fe ‘lt as a great injury ; and was certainly under the impression that to the per- 
sonal ill offices of the late Chief Baron O’Gr: ady, at that time a leading member 
of the bar, and high in the confidence of Lord Clare, he was indebted for this 
injustice. 

We allude to this, not because it was even then so very extraordinary that a 
Lord Chancellor should not have interested himself in the promotion of a strong 
political opponent, but because of an explanatory letter, written by Mr. Bur- 
rowes to Lord Clare, at the instance of one of his most particular friends, and 
intended to remove any grounds which were supposed to exist for the prejudice 
which, in that qu: arter, prevailed against him. 

To this he received no reply. We regret, for Lord Clare’s sake, that a proper 
reply was not immediately given. But party spirit ran very high; and, at 
this distance, we cannot make due allowance for one who was ke “pt in a constant 
state of alarm, or of fretful irritation, not only by the notoriously disaffected, 
but by the political body who lent them but too much countenance, and to 
which Mr. Burrowes belonged. It is certain that by the neglect of the chan- 
cellor, which he construed into contempt, he was deeply wounded ; as well as 
by the fact that his juniors still continued to receive distinctions, which, to his 
great injury, placed them over his head. 

Two terms elapsed, and still no reply. It then occurred to him that the 
chancellor had not received his letter; and he requested his friend, Marcus 
Beresford, at whose instance it was written, to ascertain from him, if ‘possible, 
whether that functionary still continued to regard him as a disaffected man. 
To this he received an answer that the chancellor’s prejudices were removed, 
and that he would make no objection to his promotion ; and very shortly after 
he was called to the inner bar. 

When the union began to be talked of as a probable measure of government, 
he was one of the most ene rgetic of those by whom it was denounced ; and his 
name is to be found amongst those of the fourteen king’s counsel, who signed the 
memorable address at the bar meeting held at the exhibition-room in W illiam- 
street, on the 9th of December, 1799, in which it was described as a surrender 
of Irish legislative independence. 

His exertions on this occasion recommended him to the special notice of some 
of the leaders of the opposition, and he sat for an Irish borough in the last Irish 
parliament. 

It had been resolved by the ministerial supporters of the measure, to make 
an unsparing attack upon ‘their opponents, and to hurl the charge of disaffection 
against those by whom the measure might be resisted. And when Lord Castle- 
reagh made a violent attack upon the conduct and principles of Mr. Grattan, 
who had, for some time, seceded from the house, and was then suffering under 
great ness, Peter Burrowes rose to defend him, which he did with a feeling, 
an energy, and a dignity, which extorted universal admiration. He had scarcely 
concluded, when a shout was heard from the crowds who thronged the passages 
to the house ; it was repeated with a thrilling effect ; the members stood erect, 
and listened ; when, suddenly, the doors flew open, "and the venerable senator, 
attenuated almost to a skeleton, himself appeared (his feeble frame bearing evi- 
dence of the malady which preyed upon him), and, with tottering footseps, was 
conducted slowly, by two of his friends, to his accus stomed seat in that assembly 
which he had so often ruled as if with a magician’s wand, to bear his solemn 
testimony against what he deemed a suicidal act, which must extinguish for 
ever the freedom of his native land. 
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He was permitted to deliver his sentiments sitting, as he was unable to stand, 
and was listened to with profound attention ; the opposition, delighted beyond 
measure at what they deemed little short of a miraculous interposition in their 
favour, and the joy of Burrowes so exuberant, that his cheer was heard above 
all the others, whenever any of the felicities of the orator, whether of phrase or 
of argument, gave rise to an expression of approval or of admiration. But it 
was too late. The arrangements and the management of the minister had been 
too complete ; and the measure was passed, w hich many of its fiercest opponents 
have lived since to recognise as the salvation of the empire. 

So began and so terminated Mr. Burrowes’s parliamentary existence. 

In 1806, upon the accession of ‘all the talents” to power, he received the 
lucrative appointment of Counsel to the Commissioners of Customs ; which he 
continued to hold until the year after, when his friends went out, and he re- 
signed it. 

In 1811, upon the trial of Doctor Sheridan, he was greatly and justly dis- 
tinguished. That ge ntle »man had been elected a Roman Catholic deleg: ite, to 
represent that body i in an assembly to be held in Dublin, in defiance, it was 
maintained, of the provisions of the Convention Act. For this he was prose- 
cuted by the Crown, the law-officers being Mr. Saurin and Mr. Bushe. Mr. 
Burrowes was retained for the defence, and his speech was regarded as a mas- 
terpiece of constitutional argument. Two of the jurors were sworn Orange- 
men; and, after an ineffectual attempt to set them aside, he proceeded to 
expound the law, as he understood it, in so clear and forcible a manner, that he 
brought conviction to the minds of the most prejudiced, and obtained for his 
client a triumphant verdict. Our readers may remember that his sentiments 
and opinions on that occasion were unreservedly adopted by Chief Justice 
Pennefather in the cagg of the Queen against O'Connell and others in 1844, 
and were recited by that eminent judge with emphatical commendation. 

By his efforts on that occasion, he lost any chance which he might have had 
of prefe rment. Saurin regarded him thenceforth asa political enemy, and would 
as soon have recommended Daniel O’Connell, or Nicholas Purcel O'Gorman, 
for a seat on the bench, as him. Nor, however we may regret, can we be sur- 
prised at this. The maxim of every party is, to take care of their friends ; and 
though we think a larger liberality would not have scrupled to recognise worth 
and merit in such an opponent as Peter Burrowes, and provide for him 
accordingly, this, we confess, would be to make him an exception to the general 
rule, at a time when it might have been thought that all the patronage in the 
hands of government was little enough for their own supporters. 

Ac cordingly, with advancing years, he drudged on in the routine of his pro- 
fession, more active and energetic advocates every day arising, by whom his 
clients were gradually drawn away. It was as a Nisi Prius lawyer he was 
chiefly distinguished ; “and the zeal of his adv ocacy, not his black- letter lore, was 
his principal recommend: ution. He was not, therefore, at any time, areatly re- 
sorted to as consulting lawyer ; and when his business in the courts diminished, 
his income began gradually to ‘fall away . And he muét have felt a pang at wit- 
nessing the rapid advancement, to the highest professional distinction, of juniors, 
who might have been his children, whose e arly efforts he was himself the first to 
patronise, but who were enabled, by superior dexteri ity, or polities al pliane y, to 
lene him, in the race for preferment, far behind. But no taint of envy or ma- 
lignity ever poisoned the generosity of his nature. His cheerful spirits never 
forsook him, nor, while he was himself conscious of having been unworthily 
treated, was there to be found a man who would do more generous justice to his 
enemies. 

His convivial powers were rich and various. Although not overloaded with 
book learning, it w as manifest to all competent observers that his mind had de- 
pastured upon classic ground, and was redolent of the freshness of the verdure, 
over which, in youth, he had ranged delighted. 

But, over and above all merely intellectual or adventitious qualifications, was 
he valued by the friends who loved him, for the goodness of his heart, and the 
honesty of his nature. 

One evening, at a dinner-party at the hospitable mansion of the late Whitley 
Stokes, w here Plunket, and Bushe, and Curran, and the late Archbishop of 
Dublin Dr. Magee, and Mr. Burrowes, and other distinguished men were 
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assembled, a question was started as to what constituted the chief qualification 
of an agreeable companion on such an occasion ; upon which grave matter it was 
sportively « greed on that the company should deliver their opinions s seriatim. 
One said that it consisted of wit; another, of humour; a third, of a combination 
of both; a fourth, of learning readily producible upon any question that might 
be started; a fifth, of a powerful memory stored with anecdote; a sixth, of 
sound philosophical views: at last it came to Mr. Burrowes’s turn to give his 
opinion ; and, when all eyes were turned towards him, he electrified them by 
pronouncing emphatically, ‘*An honest man, by .”’ We must not repeat 
the oath with which his judgment was accompanied, nor can we approve of it; 
but it did not detract much from the merit of his sentiment with those who then 
heard it, and who unanimously and unhesit: utingly adjudged him the palm ; 
thinking, no doubt, with Sterne in the case of Uncle Toby, that the recording 
angel, in writing it down, would drop a tear upon it, and blot it out for ever. 

Tle was a singularly absent man. It is recorded of him, we believe with per- 
fect truth, that a gentleman calling upon him in the morning, in one of the 
circuit towns, found him, as he thought, boiling an egg; for he 1 was standing 
with something in his hand, and watching a saucepan upon the fire. But 
what was his astonishment when he found that it was the egg which he held 
in his hand, while his watch was boiling in the saucepan. 

A friend called upon him one morning in his dressing-room, and found him 
shaving with his face to the wall. He asked him why he chose so strange an 
attitude. The answer w as to look in the glass. ‘* Why,” said his friend, 
‘‘ there is no glass there!” ‘* Bless me!” Burrowes observ ed, “I did not notice 
that before.” Ringing the bell, he called his servant, and asked him what be- 
came of his looking- glass. ‘Oh! sir,” said the servant, “the mistress had it 
removed six weeks ago.’ 

On another occasion, as he was pleading in court, oppressed by a heavy cold, 
he occasionally sought to soften his cough, and lubricate the organs of utterance, 
by some lozenges which he carried in his pocket. The client ‘whom he was de- 
fending was indicted for murder ; and it was deemed important, in his defence, 
to produce the bullet with w hich, it was alleged, the murdered man had been 
killed. This he was about to do, and held the bullet in one hand, and a lozenge 
in the other, when, in the ardour of advocacy, he forgot which was which, and 
instead of the lozenge swallowed the bullet. 

And here we must not omit one pec uliarity, by which his friends were ‘often 
gre atly amused. He had a habit of thrusting all his papers, of whatever kind, 
into either his coat or waistcoat pockets ; so that these receptacles were often 
filled to repletion with the various fugitive pieces which, in the course of his 
daily business, came to hand. To any one else all would be confusion: but he 
was alw ays enabled, by a sort of unace ‘ountable instinct, to lay his hand instantly 
upon the precise paper he wanted, at the proper time. 

Mrs. Burrowes, who was a great lover of order, and possessed by an instine- 
tive antipathy to 


* Things deformed, or disarranged, or gross in species," 
g g g 


resolved to effect a reform in this department, and took the trouble of emptying 
the pockets of their heterogeneous contents, and disposing the multifarious 

papers, properly ticketed and labelled, i in a manner which, to any other human 
being, would be far more convenient. But it was not so to him; they were 
not to be found, as he wanted them, in the only way in which he had ever been 
accustomed to look for or to find them; and he complained so loudly of the 
**confusion worse confounded” which the new reform produced, that the good 
lady gave up the attempt as hopeless, and resolved herself, and gave strict 
orders to her servants, always to replace the contents of his pockets, whenever 
he changed his clothes, in the corresponding pockets, and in the exact order in 
which they were found, of those which he put on. 

It happened, about the time of which we write (1794), that Lord Mount- 
garret, afterwards Earl of Kilkenny, was teased by a series of what he deemed 
vexatious lawsuits ; and resolving to put an end to them after an Irish fashion 
then much in vogue, had a notice posted in the bar mess-room of the county 
town in which the assizes were held, that he would hold any lawyer personally 
accountable who presumed to appear against him, 
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Well, duel after duel was the result, in which it sometimes happened that his 
lordship and his friends came off but second best. At last it came to Mr. 
Burrowes’s turn most unconsciously to provoke his vengeance. He had accepted 
a brief from one of the litigant parties to whom his lordship was opposed ; and 
he had scarcely done his only in court when he received a letter from his lord- 
ship’s son, the Hon. Somerset Butler, denouncing, in good set terms, his pre- 
sumption for using his fi ther’ s name, in his presence, disrespectfully in court, 
to which, in the judgment of men of the world, there could be but one answer. 
This Mr. Burrowes did not feel ; and he wrote such an e xplanatory letter to the 
young gentleman as, he conceived, must completely disarm him of any resent- 
ment, and cause him to retract the offensive language in which his complaint had 
been canveyed. And so it would.had the letter been a complaint, and not a 
challenge. But the complaint was the pretext—the chi allenge was the purpose. 
And he soon found that ‘neither words nor grass” would do; and that he 
must, according to the very reprehensible practice which then prevailed, ‘give 
him a meeting,” if he would preserve his reputation as a man of spirit and of 
honour. 

Accordingly they met. At the distance of ten paces they stood opposed to 

ach other, with de adly weapons in their hands. ‘They fired. Burrowes fell 
heavily. He was struck about the centre of his body ; and both he and his 
friends for a moment thought that his days were numbered. But he was lifted 
up ; he felt able to stand erect; and found that he was without a wound. His 
adversary’s ball was found flattened against a penny-piece in his waistcoat 
pocket! He had been the evening before at the post-oflice for his letters. 
Having received them, he shuffled them into his pocket with some change which 
he got when paying the postage. True to his lady’s directions, his body servant 
transferred all carefu y into the corresponding pocket of the full- dress suit, 
which it was, at that day, custom: a to wear on such occasions; and to that 
curious conformity to a ao ical and almost unaccountable peculiarity, he, in 
all probability, was indebted for his life ! 

Mr. Burrowes always blamed himself for the expostulatory letter which he 
wrote to this young gentleman previously to the acceptance of his challenge. 
It was, he used to say, the only act of cowardice bet which he could charge 
himself during his life. We think saleatie. We believe that he really thought 
he had unintentionally wounded the feelings of the son, in stating his case 
against the father ; and his goodness of heart, and his singleness of mind, not 
his courage, was in fault, when he addressed the young bully in language which 
only provoked his laughter and scorn. It was like the tame lion attacked by 
a bull- dog, who could not for a moment believe that the varmint was serious in 
attacking Aim. But when, in a short time, he found his mistake, he soon did 
execution upon his puny assailant. 

As it was, it was fortunate for his peace that this affair terminated as it did. 
ad he slain his petulant antagonist, he never would have known peace of mind 
again. His was not the heart which a pernicious custom could have seared 
against the deep and deadly guilt of having, no matter under what provocation, 
taken away a fellow-creature’s life; and it would have been almost better for 
him to be the victim of such an adversary, than to have survived, and borne 
‘* the stings and arrows” which he would have felt, had that adversary fallen by 
his hand in such a contest. 

During the election contest in college, when Mr. Plunket was opposed by Mr. 
Croker, we well remember the zeal. with which he interested himself in the 
cause of his old friend. He might be seen moving through the college courts, 
addressing himself to every one with whom he was upon speaking terins, re pre- 
senting the honour of the U niversity as bound up with the cause which he 
espoused, and denouncing the opposition which had so sudde nly sprung up, and 
which was, as he conte »nde d, unhandsomely counte nanced by ‘the government, 
as a flagitious attack upon its integrity and its ine lependence. 

“Well, Mr. Burrowes,” said one of the electors, who, on a former occasion, 
was amongst the foremost of Plunket’s supporters, but now, from some cause 

r other, was found on the opposite side, ‘‘ always earnest for your friend. I 
suppose 3 you are making great way amongst the students.” 

‘“‘ There was atime, Dr. , when I did possess some influence with them ; 
but it has passed away. Few of them know me now, as I used to be known 
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in this place ; and, indeed, I begin to fear that the world is not getting better 
as it grows older.’ 

**Oh, sir,” then said Dr. ——, ‘‘ we shall have the consolation of knowing 
that we are better men than our children will be.’ ‘ 

Burrowes paused for a moment, and then looking sternly at him, replied, 
“If it be a consolation to a father to think that his son is to be more corrupt 
and profligate than himself, I do not envy him his consolation. 

Throughout the whole of the canvass, his countenance was a perfect barometer 
of the state of the poll—it brightened at every accession of stre angth which his 
friend received, and again became overcast, when the adversar y’s cause seemed 
to be gaining the as scendant. Up t o the very last, there was no certainty upon 
which side the balance would incline. Each party went to the poll, altogether 
unassured respecting the result ; and when, at the termination of an anxious 
day, Plunket was, by a narrow majority of four votes, declared duly elected, 
the de light of his frie md was quite unbounded, and physical infirmity, we believe, 
alone prevented him from joining in the party who bore the successful candi- 
date on their shoulders, from the hustings to his own home. 

Joyous were the evenings which followed that election, when the future 
Lord Chancellor entertained his constituents at his mansion in Stephen’s-green. 
And Burrowes was always present, as well to partake in the triumph of his 
friend, as to contribute, by his social powers, to the hilarity of the evening. 
We have, in a former number, in our notice of Lord Plunket, alluded br ietly 
to the felicity with which he sometimes prefaced his toasts, when he presided at 
a festive entertainment, and mentioned, we believe, as one of them, his mode 
of proposing the health of his friend, Peter Burrowes. He commenced with a 
look of grave displeasure, and said, ‘‘ that although he was going to propose his 
health, he was not inclined to conceal his faults, mucy less to describe him as 
faultless. He would not, however, dwell upon his minor peccadilloes, but only 
and very briefly allude to those by which he was constantly offending. There 
was one in particular which he could not but severe ly repre ehend, and that w as, 
that he spent his life in doing good to every human being who came within the 
range of his influence, except himself. Hie has been prodigal, he said, of his 
time, of his talents, of his professional services, of his money, to every human 
being who had any, and to many who had no claim wh: itsoever on his benefi- 
cence ; and this to the serious neglect of his own interests, which were damaged 
more than those of others were promoted. In short,” added Mr. Plunket, 
in conclusion, ‘I can only account for this prodigal devotion to the interests 
of his friends, by supposing him perfectly destitute of the instinct of sel- 
fishness.’ 

Nor was it very long before his distinguished friend had an opportunity of 
serving and gratifying him in a more substantial way. The partial change 
in the Irish administration, which took place shortly after the departure ‘of 
George IV., who visited Ireland in 1821, introduced Mr. Plunket again to his 
old office of Attorne »y-General, and he was not slow in procuring for Mr. 
Burrowes the office of Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtor ’s Court, with a salary 
which left him at his ease for the rest of his life. It was a timely relief to the good 
old man, whose declining years and increasing infirmities w ould have no longer 
rendered him equal to the toils of bar practice, even if more active competitors 
had not arisen to intercept the profits which he had formerly derived from his 
professional labours. A very general feeling of regret was felt that he was not 
promoted to the bench. His blameless character, and his venerable presence, 
would have conferred dignity upon any seat of justice e; and the public in general 
would have recognised in him an impersonation of constitutions il law, which, 
flowing from his lips, would have been received with a deference to which, from 
most other functionaries, it would not be considered entitled. But we question 
whether, on the whole, his happiness was not more consulted by placing him in 
the position which he oce upied, and which he continued to fill for several years, 
until an arrangement was made by which he retired upon £1600 a-year. 

He still continued the del light of his friends, whose soc iety he was enabled to 
enjoy almost with his pristine relish; and such was the gentle playfulness of 
his nature, that the young of both sexes were generally attracted around him, 
to listen to the stores of anecdote, or the innocent pleasantries, i in which he 
loved to indulge. 
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His May-day had passed—he was now in the ‘sear and yellow leaf.” And 
it was not without a touch of melancholy interest that those who knew him well, 
used to see the dear old man walking through the streets, with an abstracted and 

vacant air, as one who belonged to a bygone generation. There he went, fre- 
quently passing by, without notice, his oldest friends—his thoughts occupied by 
the scenes in which he had once been a busy actor, and the ‘great men with 
whom it was his privilege to associate, when Ireland possessed a legislative 
assembly, in which some of the first intellects of the age were to be found. But 
if he survived the troubled glories of that agitated era, he also survived its 
angry passions ; and we believe there was no man of any party, of the least 
note or worth, who did not regard this venerable gentleman with feelings of 
respect and love. His constitution was naturally very strong. He used to 
say, with reference to the excellency of his digestive powers, that he had been 
trying in vain all his life to find something that would disagree with him. But 
growing infirmities sensibly admonished him that the time was near at hand 
when he should « shuffle off his mortal coil ;” and he prepared for his latter end 
with Christian dignity and resignation. More in compliance with the wishes 
of his anxious friends, than for any desire of his own, he was induced to try 
change of air and scene upon the continent; but nothing could now long avert 
the great change which was rapidly appr oaching, and he expired in the year 
i841, in the eighty- eighth year of his age, leaving behind him, we hesitate 
not to say, take him altogether as a public and a private man, a character for 
transcendant ability and unblemished integrity, quite unrivalled in the annals 
of his native land. 
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March, March, thou com’st burly and blust’ring ; 
Thou art the Trumpet of the year! 
March, March, thou hast flow’rets clust’ring 
Beneath thy garments everywhere : 
Thou art clad i in green like April and May, 
Spotted with primrose and wake—Robin gay 
Strange smiles are ’neath thy merry eye 
And thou hast such a blue, blue sky! ! 
The birds like a temple fill it now 
With a hundred notes from each naked bough ; 
The Sun reigns from morn to eventide, 
And soft airs, like Pages, leave thy side. 
Then thou hast soft and passing showers, 
Like messengers to call forth flowers. 
Hark to the soft and musical rain ! 
How it comes down on the sounding pane ; 
Then ’tis sporting on the barren trees 
With its accompaniment—the breeze. 
March, March, thou art Winter again, 
Hoary thy mantle, thy girdle a chain ! 
Hast thou caught the flowers i in thy net-work Crear, 
To feast on, or bear to an early bier ? 
Where are the sweet birds ?—all hush’d their strain— 
Oh! theirs is a song of joy, not pain. 
They have nothing to say to us in death— 
God hath given them no ‘lamenting breath. 
See ! on the green hills the snow is come— 
Hark! for the winds are all shackled and dumb. 
There’s a sparkling robe on the earth below, 
And myriad stars in the dark skies glow. * 
Methinks thou hast waved a magician’s wand, 
Wert tired of sameness, and wouldst change thy hand— 
Thou art March, and December, and April anon— 
Surely thou art all three in one! 
Vittoria CoLonna. 
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I ruinkx I have been fated to behold 
more of the bad and good influences 
of money than most other people 
around me in the world. I could tell 
strange stories of a poverty-stricken 
childhood; I could tell of children 
born to parents who already knew not 
how to procure bread for their own 
necessities, and wondered why the 
little stranger was not sent to some 
richer place ; I could tell of the writh- 
ings and agonies of poverty in all 
ages, from helpless babyhood to equally 
helpless old age, and paint the long- 
ings for money—the unutterable yearn- 
ing wishes and prayers for a few 
pieces of precious metal, as if the very 
joys of heaven were bound up with 
those coins. Very great numbers, I 
well know, must have much of the 
same knowledge—the same sorrowful 
knowledge —in this age, when the 
tastes and wants of the large majority 
are above their means; but I have 
been particularly doomed, I believe, to 
see, and know, and feel the deep evil. 
Inmy own fortunes I have experienced 
it strongly, and in all my intercourse 
with others, in the course of a some- 
what extensive acquaintance with the 
world, the same wretched experiences 
of the power of money always have been 
my lot. 

I have but to look musingly for a 
moment on the bright fire beside me, 
which, with many other luxuries, I 
now at last enjoy, and 1 can summon 
up scenes which make me_ shudder, 
even in fancy, to behold again. Fair 
faces are there, and goodness looks 
from every lineament—goodness and 
beauty, the two glorious angels of 
heaven ; but the temptation appears: 
gold glisters, and falsehood, and hard- 
ness of heart, and sin, and guilt, have 
come to the fairest mind and form. High 
and thoughtful brows are there, which 
seem filled with their own most mighty 
wealth of intellect, to the utter exclu- 
sion of every meaner dream, as inca. 
pable of producing*the lasting happi- 
ness which is the grand aim of hu- 
manity; but the tempter comes— 
riches, great riches, the temptation to 
some, must be high, and the intellec- 


tual natures come down from their 
lofty imaginings, and struggle, and 
pant, and groan, and become selfish, 
and, perhaps, unjust, if not base, even 
like the most degraded worshipper of 
mammon ; and there, too, rise before 
me the sallow aspects of sickness, and 
the wrinkles of age, and the dull, dead 
eyes, which are closing on the whole 
world, open wide, and sparkle yet with 
sudden kindling of the dying cinders 
of life, when money, the magical word, 
is mentioned, and trembling hands, 
which many years have shrivelled, 
stretch eagerly forth, as if from the 
very touch of coined gold a new life 
awoke within—yes, multitudes of such 
figures, and faces, and innumerable 
scenes in which they have acted, seem 
starting again into existence around 
me, even though I would fain never 
again call them up. But here and 
there, at long intervals, are some 
brighter things, visions of some few 
who have been tried to the utmost 
and remained untempted by even the 
most powerful influences of gold and 
all its glorious dominion over earth ; 
and on them I love togaze, and cherish 
every memory in which they live and 
move, and of their struggles and final 
triumphs I could also record much. 

The brief incident Iam now about 
to relate, is connected with my own 
early life, and my personal experiences 
of the dangers and evils which the 
possession of money, as well as the 
want of it, occasion. 

One winter evening, many years 
ago, I lay ill of a slow fever in a soli- 
tary room in a*lodging-house in Lon- 
don. All day long, all night long, I 
had lain there, without one single 
friend, in the wide bounds of London, 
to sit beside me for even a single hour, 
and say a kind word of hope and 
sympathy. My relations were all in 
another country; they did not even 
know of my illness ; they were think- 
ing, probably, at that very moment, 
that 1 was becoming famous and rich, 
for I had left them with high expecta- 
tions of the glory and money I should 
win in the literary land of London. 
Glory and money won by a poor un- 
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friended writer, who, overrating his 
genius, plunged, without other means 
of support than his pen, into the glut- 
ted writing market of London—lI had 
only severely injured my constitution, 
and had passed two years in perpetual 
dread of starvation. 

I well remember how, on the even- 
ing in question, I raised myself for a 
moment in my sick bed, of which I 
had grown sor ely weary, and put aside 
the curtain which, held up by a worn, 
ill-contrived loop, was always falling 
down, and closing out the small quan- 
tity of air which, from the thousand 
chimney-tops of one of the most dense- 
ly-inhabited quarters of London, en- 
tered my smallattic room. I think at 
this moment I can see the emaciated 
arm I stretched forth, as I thrust back 
the old curtain, which felt falling to 
pieces even with the touch of my nerve- 
less fingers. I looked out on the little 
aged, mean table, on which my medi- 
cines were placed ; and a candlestick, 
containing one of the smallest ranks of 
candles; and the walls, whitewashed 
at some remote period, but stained, 
crumbling, and cobwebbed in every 
corner ; and the floor, broken, carpet- 
less, and soiled; and the little, old, 
rusty grate, and two ill-kept cane 
chairs, and my own writing-desk, filled 
with manuscripts of plays of all de- 
scriptions, from extreme tragedy to 
more extreme comedy, for writing for 
the stage had been my aim and my 
failure. I looked on everything apper- 
taining to that miserab le room, and 
then looked up to heaven, and prayed 
for health, that I might make new 
and wiser exertions to ‘place myself in 
a better fate, for my mind had been 
busy acquiring wisdom during the 
long prostration of sickness. 

Then I listened to the loud street 
noises, for London was in an even 
more than usually stirring mood, some 
public event being celebrated—some 
thousands of active men slaughtered 
by our army in glorious war, if I re- 
member rightly ; shouts, and laughter, 
and, at intervals, the noise of ar tillery, 
with the ringing of bells, and all the 
countless sounds which contribute to- 
wards making the great uproar of a 
vast rejoicing city, ascended up to me 
in my lonely, quiet room. At first I 
listened with a feeling of gladness at 
all the excitement, while everything 
around me was so monotonously dull, 
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and, for one moment, the languid blood 
rushed with more of life through my 
veins; afterwards I became sick at 
heart, when I thought of how the 
world always went on bustling and 
mirthful, no matter how many poor 
solitary individuals lay in helpless, 
miserable sickness, even in the very 
streets and public places through 
which gay processions were passing in 
utter forgetfulness, apparently, of suf- 
fering and death. My own extreme 
insignificance was impressed on me 
then in an almost overwhelming de- 
gree, that in periods of health no ne- 
glect from the world could ever make 
me feel ; but my long illness had made 
me weak and childlike. The extreme 
depression of spirits under which [ 
laboured brought on a kind of half 
slumber, in which I dreamed that I 
was in the last agonies of starvation. 

It was a wonderfully vivid dream ; I 
went distinctly through all the stages 
of dying from hunger—I felt the first 
sharp gnawings—the unendurable long- 
ings for all the kinds of food, I parti- 
cularly relished, every one of which 
fancy seemed to place before me so 
palpably that I stretched forth my 
hands, always endeavouring to grasp 
them—I felt the fever, the burning 
thirst, the utter prostration at last, 
with an intensity that actual expe- 
rience could h: wdly do much more 
than parallel, and all the time I was 
alone, without one to watch or tend 
me—without one who might chance 
to be passing by to pause and pity 
me. 

‘A letter for you, I say—do you 
hear me?” 

The sharp voice of Mrs. Savall, ny 
landlady, recalled me from my dream. 
I looked up, and saw her standing over 
me with a letter, which I reached for 
eagerly, as the few letters I received 
from home were the only consolation I 
had in my solitude. Mrs. Savall did 
not take her departure immediately, as 
usual, when she had given me the 
letter ; she stood and gazed on me in 
amanner I thought annoying. Her 
face was naturally pretty and soft—I 
thought it indicative of goodness and 
kindness in a high degree when I saw 
it first. So it was, indeed, all smiles 
and sweetness as long as I regularly 
paid my lodging account; but now I 
was two whole months in arrears, and 
I had learned that Mrs. Savall had 
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one face for those who had money, and 
another for the unfortunates who, 
like myself, had none. 

‘¢T want to know,” she said, tartly 
and decidedly, * when you are going 
to pay your arrears—it’s two good 
months due now.’ 

I looked up, and wondered how I 
could ever have thought that face 
gentle and handsome; it scowled on 
me like the impersonation of hatred 
and malice. I knew not what to say 
to her. It was no use telling that I 
had not afarthing in the world, seeing 
that, to judge from her looks, she was 
well aware of it already. 

“You must be paid,” I said me- 
chanically, opening the letter, and 
shifting my position nearer the light. 

“* Must be paid, indeed, immediate- 
ly, I say. We've hard times of it 
now, and can’t want our lawful mo- 
ney any longer. Savall’s business is 
gone next to nothing, so you'll please 
make it convenient to let us have 
the money in three or four days at 
the furthest.” 

*¢ T shall do what I can,” I answer- 
ed, looking at the letter, and per- 
ceiving that the handwriting was new 
tome. Where could it come from? 
The very first line marae me so 
entirely that to Mrs. Savall’s el oquence 
there was no listener.” 

“Tsay, there, don’t be dreaming, 
but listen—your money must be forth- 
coming—you've relations somewhere, 
haven’t you?—-get the money out of 
them—get it how you please, but have 
it we must, and shall, and that without 
any more delay.” 

* Mrs. Savall,” I said, interrupting 
her, as I caught the last words of a ha- 
rangue which must have been of some 
length, seeing I had read my letter 
twice over, to make myself absolutely 
certain of the contents, “this letter 
announces to me that, by the death of 
an uncle in South America, I am be- 
come heir to property amounting to 
eighteen or twenty thousand pounds,” 

“Eighteen or twenty thousand 
pounds!” she repeated, clasping her 
hands forcibly, and looking on me as if 
she wasstruck by someelectrical power. 

«Yes, Mrs. Savall, eighteen or 
twenty thousand pounds, the letter 
states.” 

* Good God! the fortune of some 
people!” she half whispered, turning of 
a livid hue, I thought, for a second. 
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I looked silently up to heaven in my 
inward soul, most deeply thanking God 
for my good fortune. 

“You don’t scream, or faint, or 
make any noise; you take it quite 
calmly. As Mrs. Savall spoke, she 
looked wonderingly on me. “If J 
had got a legacy of twenty thousand 
now—oh! if I had the very house, the 
street— London would hardly hold 
me—oh! if I had!” 

She wrung her hands, and paced up 
and down before me in a strange, 
excited manner. 

* But we shall never, no never, be so 
fortunate—I, nor Savall my husband— 
we shall never get any legacy, much 
less twenty thousand pounds. We 
have no prospects that way—nobody 
in the whole world would leave us a 
single, solitary shilling. Were every 
creature of our relations dying this 
very night, not one pound would be 
willed to us—no, no—we’re the most 
unfortunate of people—the most un- 
successful in every way ; and to look at 
some how they ‘chance—eighteen or 
twenty thousa id—I could go half mad 
when [ think of it.” 

Her eyes were distended—every fea- 
ture was convulsed with powerful feel- 
ing. 1 was frightened at the same 
time that I was disgusted at such an 
exhibition of discontent and envy. 

In a few seconds, however, her face 
became composed, and she seemed 
much ashamed of the emotions she 
had exhibited. The soft expression 
returned to her lips and eyes, and, in a 
wonderfully brief period, ‘she stood be- 
side me, the same Mrs. Savall, pretty 
and smiling, as I had thought her be- 
fore she discovered that I had no 
money. 

*« Let me congratulate you on such 
delightful, good fortune,” she said, 
grasping my reluctant hand; “you'll 
soon be well now—nobody could be 
sick with a legacy of twenty thou- 
sand pounds coming. I must go and 
tell Savall the good news—he was 
just coming to see how you were re- 
covering; he has been very anxious 
about you all the time you were ill. 
But what will you have now ?—is 
your wine done?” She glanced at 
some empty bottles on the table. “ You 
know the doctor said you should have 
so much of the best wine. Well, [ 
shall send you up a bottle of my own 
till you order in some for yourself; 
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and will you have tea soon—I shall 
come and make it myself—I must get 
you well as soon as possible, that you 
may enjoy your twenty thousand.” 

Smiling and cordial she left me, 
and walked hastily to the door—she 
paused there— 

“You must leave this poor, little 
room this very night, of course; the 
best bedroom is at your service—we 
have no other lodger just now, and 
shall be able to give you every attend- 
ance.” 

“1 thank you, but I shall occupy 
this bedroom as long as I remain in 
your house,” I said. The coldness 
with which I spoke caused her to de- 
part immediately. 

Wonderfully was the poor attic 
lodger changed in Mrs. Savall’s eyes. 

Extraordinary, mysterious medicine 
art thou, money, even to those who 
most calmly and wisely receive thee! 
The low fever departed at once al- 
most from my system. When my 
medical attendant called the following 
day, he thought a miracle had been 
wrought on me, so much had one 
night of placid, happy, mental feelings 
changed my face and my whole frame 
for the better. 

On the evening of that day I was 
seated in the very little, gloomy, dark, 
parlour, which I had occupied on my 
first coming to Savall’s house, when 
my pecuniary affairs were a small de- 
gree better than they had latterly been. 
It was a back parlour, a shabby, ill- 
furnished room; but I selected it in 
preference to the drawingroom, which 
Mrs. Savall pressed me to occupy, 
because there in that retired back 
parlour had I often sat in long reve- 
ries, inspired by poverty, pondering 
how I was to escape from the doom— 
by which of the ways leading to riches 
I should strive to enter—pondering, 
struggling — until all the blood be- 
came poisoned, and health at last de- 
parted. Not one single article of the 
furniture of that back parlour but was 
associated to me with sad remem- 
brances. There was a daubed land- 
scape, with glaring bad perspective, in 
a varnished frame, over the chimney- 
piece ; I could only think of it in con- 
nexion with one particular’ evening, 
when a play, on which I had built 
many hopes, had been finally rejected 
by the manager of one of the leading 
theatres, and, with the manuscript in 


my pocket, I sat down exactly opposite 
the picture, and fixed my eyes on it, 
and examined every part, witha minute 
and lengthened inspection I had never 
previously bestowed on it, though at 
times I had hard work repressing 
tears, which all at once would start 
so childishly, so weakly. There was 
an old sofa, with a patched, faded, 
chintz cover. I had thrown myself 
down on it once, with a letter in 
my hand from one whom I loved— 
whom I had left in Ireland, when, de- 
ceived by the false inspirations of a 
mocking genius, I had proceeded to 
London on the road to fortune, as in 
my folly I believed. The writer of the 
letter took it for granted that I was 
succeeding—that I would shortly, very 
shortly, become a star—a glory to the 
quiet locality where I was born—an 
honor to all my friends, and an especial 
blessing to those whom I loved; just 
then I had become utterly hopeless of 
any success, and the letter stung me to 
the depths of my feelings, and I lay 
writhing in misery on the old, faded 
sofa; and always. afterwards ‘when I 
looked on it, I could think I beheld 
lying there the flushed brow and ach- 
ing head of that evening. The very 
tables too wereassociated with poverty- 
procured breakfasts and dinners. 

Now a rich man, I sat and looked 
on them all. It svas worth enduring 
years of poverty to procure that sen- 
sation of gladness. 

On the evening after I had received 
the announcement of my good for- 
tune, I sat in the back parlour, engaged 
with the solicitor to whose manage- 
ment my uncle had left his affairs. I 
wished to settle any business as soon 
as possible, that I might leave London 
whenever my health could bear it, 
which promised to be in a very few 
days. My uncle’s affairs were all 
clear, and easily arranged ; the legacy 
was sure and available at any moment 
—I had no anxieties nor fears. When, 
at an early hour, I ascended to my 
attic chamber, | thought, as I surveyed 
my face in the small, cracked looking- 
gl ass, that I would very shortly lose 
the appearance of an invalid. 

Two days afterwards I was seated 
in my back parlour for the last evening 
which I intended to spend in London 
for some time. 1 had invited Savall—. 
Charles Savall, the master of the 
house, to take wine and a light sup- 
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per with me, previous to my depar- 
ture—good fortune opens the heart to 
charity ; I had forgiven Savall and 
his wife for their neglectful and harsh 
treatment of me during my poverty 
and sickness. Of Savall I had, indeed, 
seen little or nothing during my ill- 
ness, and therefore could not judge 
exactly of his conduct. He was un- 
changed now from what he had been ; 
he did not cringe, and fawn, and be- 
come meanly servile, like Mrs. Savall: 
his manners were respectful, quiet, 
and dignified. He was of Italian extrac- 
tion, and had spent much of his early 
life in Italy. He was a druggist by 
profession, but was very unsuccessful 
in business, a circumstance which ac- 
counted, in my eyes, for the gloom 
which frequently rested on his large- 
featured and remarkably swarthy 
face. 

All my wine, and wit, and high 
spirits, could not keep the cloud away 
entirely from his face, on the evening 
in question, though even the melan- 
choly back parlour looked bright and 
smiling, with the combined influences 
of a burning fire, and clear, cheerful 
lights. I poured out sparkling wine 
for him; he made no objection to 
drink it off, and he made some efforts, 
too, to seem gay; a sudden smile 
would dart over his face, like a sun- 
beam over a bleak, wintry landscape, 
only serving to throw out more pal- 
pably the gloom of the scene ; and he 
would give now and then a laugh so 
abrupt and startling, that more than 
once I paused to speculate on the evil 
mind which I fancied it betrayed, and 
then blamed myself for thinking hardly 
of human nature, on suchslight grounds. 

Neither his smiles nor his laughter 
reached his eyes ; they hada perpetual 
hard, sinister look, particularly when 
they fixed intently on me, as they did 
at times, which annoyed and even dis- 
turbed me—1 even caught myself 
thinking of a pocket-book, containing 
bank notes to some amount, which I 
had about me at the moment; but 
I chid myself severely for the foolish 
alarm. 

The simple supper, suitable for an 
invalid, was early brought in, and with 
it came Mrs. Savall, whom I had in- 
vited, though with considerable repug- 
nance, which I made a point and a 
merit with myself to overcome ; for I 
knew that she had known poverty, and 
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I was aware how the whole nature 
grows often unconsciously hard and 
selfish, when want and misery become 
fixed circumstances in life; and, re- 
membering my own sufferings, I pitied 
her, and strove hard to forgive. She 
was all smiles, and sunshine, and soft- 
ness, and sweetness, and prettiness—. 
every one of the feminine amiabilities 
seemed existing in her. I knew the 
hypocrisy of the woman, and only 
wondered that she should again strive 
to give me false impressions of her 
character, after what I had witnessed 
of its real nature. She had innume- 
rable apologies to make for Savall and 
herself being my guests, stating, what 
she had previously informed me of, that 
they had determined to have me to a 
nice little bit of supper with them that 
evening, and had made preparations, 
and were, indeed, sadly disappointed 
that they could not get shewing me so 
much attention before I left them. I[ 
had received such an invitation from 
her in the early part of the day, but 
had declined the honour. 

** Savall and she were also going to 
leave London,” she said; “ they had 
been disposing of various concerns in 
the shop, and were ready to remove at 
any moment.” At this, Charles Savall 
gave her a sudden sharp look—it was 
more than sharp, it was malevolent. 
She smiled and took no notice, appa- 
rently ; but, as soon as supper was 
over, she rose to take leave of me; she 
bade me a most affectionate—a most 
flattering adieu. 

Savall was talking Joudly, and, as I 
thought, unconnectedly, when she 
closed the door ; yet I fancied I heard 
the key turned on the other side, lock- 
ing us in ; and then again I believed it 
must be imagination, for what motive 
could she possibly have in so acting. 

It was my usual hour for going to 
rest, and I wondered that Savall was 
not leaving me. I became silent, 
thinking to give him a hint to go, but 
still he sat, with the black shadows 
more thickly than usual gathered on 
his dark face; avd his gloomy, but at 
times singularly bright, or rather glar- 
ing eyes, were fixed movelessly on me. 
I looked on the fire—I looked on the 
candles—on the ground—on the daub- 
ed picture over the chimney-piece ; 
but when again I glanced at Savall, 
there were his deep eyes still turned 
fixedly on me, 
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I became uncomfortable, uneasy : 
the man’s looks had, I thought, some- 
thing of the singular power of mes- 
merism in them. I determined to 
endure it no longer—I was an invalid, 
and therefore to be excused for waiv- 
ing ceremony. So I told Savall that 
it was my usual hour for retiring, and 
that I felt drowsy. 

* You feel drowsy ?” he said, slowly, 
and mitigating in no degree the intole- 
rable scrutiny of his looks. 

“Yes,” I said, somewhat angrily, I 
believe, I do feel drowsy, and shall 
be glad to retire to rest very shortly. 
I have been too long acquainted with 
sickness not to try to preserve health 
now that it is returning.” 

** Yes ; it is worth while to preserve 
health when twenty thousand pounds 
are to be enjoyed by one who was in 
poverty,” he said, in a deep, deliberate 
manner, but without any appearance 
of taking his departure. 

I made no answer. I thought it in- 
solent of him, in the circumstances, 
not to leave me at once. I rose and 
stood by the fire. 

You are not going yet,” he said, 
with, as I thought, a marked sneer. 

I was much surprised at his man- 
ner, and looked at him in wonder and 
dislike. My first impression was that 
he had drank too freely ; but there was 
no flush in his bloodless face, nor any 
indications to warrant such a supposi- 
tion. 

* Mr. Savall,” I said, “you will 
oblige me by now taking leave ; and 
you need not take offence at my re- 

quest, as I am in delicate health, and 
must keep early hours.” 

© Oh, surely,” he answered, sarcas- 
tically, *¢ your health is worth preserv- 
ing now, for you have much happiness 
before you with your lately-acquired 
money. You are a fortunate man, 
for, let me tell you, there are hun- 
dreds—ay, thousands—in London who 
exist always under the black weight of 
poverty, as grinding and crushing, and 
worse by twenty degrees than that you 
have lately cast off; and they have no 
hope—no, not even one glimmering of 
hope—that legacies of twenty thousand 
pounds shall ever be left ‘to them.” 

He paused, and looked on me with a 
peculiarly-excited, and sad, and reck- 
less expression, which I have since 
more than once beheld on the faces of 
insane or partially insane persons, par- 
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ticularly those under the dominion of 
strong evil passion. I was silent. I 
knew the man was himself poor, and [ 
had learned how to sympathise with 
such. 

«*1,” continued Savall, “am one of 
those to whose long, deep, dark poverty 
there comes no break of hope—no 
probability of good fortune. I have 
been a poor man my whole life—ay, 
my whole life. You did not think so, 
because it was not very apparent ; but 
that is the real misery—to be con- 
demned to hide every outward sign of 
the cancer which is eating away our 
heart—to stifle every groan—and look 
contentedly and quietly on rich people, 
who squander on useless luxuries what 
would make, perhaps, a heaven of our 
poor pinched life. But you are rich 
now—I am poor, very poor, and in 
debt: but that is no matter—youw shall 
assist me now out of your wealth.” 

The earnest, but by no means sup- 
plicating look which he kept fixed on 
me did not contribute to dispose me to 
listen to his rather peremptory demand 
on my charity. I informed him that 
if he was so extremely poor I should 
be glad to assist him a little, but could 
not promise to do much in that way 
as I had many poor relations who had 
prior claims on me ; and, besides, the 
whole world of poverty at large was 
at least fully as much entitled to my 
consideration as either he or Mrs. 
Savall. 

A smile, which at the moment was 
incomprehensible to me, passed over 
his face ; he seemed, however, to take 
but little notice of my allusion to the 
unkind treatment which I had so re- 
cently experience d in his house. 

« if fortune is blind,” he said, “ that 
is no reason why we, who are forsaken 
by fortune, should be also blind to our 
own interests. Might we not rise and 
struggle for an equal distribution of 
good things ?—might we not clamour 
justly when we see so much going to 
one, and nothing to another whose 
necessities are perhaps greater; and 
strive even by force, if we can do no- 
thing else, for our portion—for an 
equal balance to be preserved amongst 
those who all come into the world 
equal? I now assert my claim to you 
—in one house, suffering equally from 
poverty, wealth comes to you; there- 
fore divide it in some degree with me, 
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There was a pause ; but I was not 
yet alarmed, though I was much 
startled. 

“I believe you are mad,” I said, 
“or you have been drinking to excess, 
which is the only way I can account 
for your conduct. You had better go 
to sleep immediately, and you will have 
juster views of things in the morning.” 

* We shall settle this matter now,” 
he answered, with a calm effrontery 
which perplexed me. ‘ My portion of 
the good fortune which chanced to you 
in this house, I shall myself limit, see- 
ing I know I could not bring you to 
the point. You shall give me the con- 
tents of the pocket-book which you 
have now on your person. I am easily 
satisfied, and shall be content with it.” 
The words, but still more the looks, 
caused a momentary thrill of trepida- 
tion to pass through me. 

“ What pocket-book?” I asked, 
with some confusion. 

** The pocket-book which you have 
this moment concealed in your safest, 
most hidden pocket, I suppose; and 
what it contains—something about 
thirteen hundred in bank-notes, I should 
think. Iam very moderate in demand- 
ing only so much out of twenty thou- 
sand, which happened to alight on this 
house of mine.” 

I was silent from astonishment. I 
knew not how he could know of the 
pocket-book and the very sum it con- 
tained, which had been brought to me 
only a few hours previously by my so- 
licitor. He must, I supposed, have 
overheard me directing the solicitor to 
bring me such a sum. 

* Well,” said Savall, rising, ‘ give 
me the pocket-book; and I shall leave 
you at once when I get the thirteen 
hundred safe in my hands.” 

* Fool! madman !—go, or I shall 
give you in charge,” I cried, much ex- 
cited. 

He laughed—astartling, sharp, hard, 
discordant laugh. It fixed indelibly on 
my memory, that laugh. Often in 
sickness, in fevers, when the nervous 
system was highly wrought on, have I 
since fancied I heard it ringing in my 
ears. Even then that laugh had a pe- 
culiar and indescribable effect on me: 
I walked about as if the delirium of 
recent illness had returned on me all 
at once more powerfully than ever. 
There was a long pause, I think ; but 
at last I walked close to Savall’s side, 
and said— 
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** Mr. Savall, have the goodness to 
leave the room immediately; I can 
bear your presence no longer.” 

«When I carry the pocket-book 
with me, and not till then. Listen to 
me. I swear, by every drop of blood 
in either of our bodies, I shall not 
leave your sight until the pocket-book 
is mine.” He neither smiled nor 
sneered as he said this. A savage fe- 
rocity was in his looks—I thought I 
saw plainly the word “murderer” 
written on his brow. 

My blood boiled with anger, at last. 
The thought of challenging him to 
personal combat first struck me; but 
then he was too infamous—too much 
beneath the level of honest men. I 
went to the door, determined to call 
in assistance and have him secured. 
He did not say one word whilst I tried 
to open the door; but in vain, for it 
was firmly fastened outside. At length, 
he burst out into another sudden dis- 
cordant laugh at my long-continued 
abortive attempts. 

** Mrs. Savall fastened it secure 
enough, you may depend on it—trust 
Mrs. Savall for that,” he said. 

I made violent efforts to force the 
door, but it was strong, and I was 
weak and enfeebled by sickness to an 
extreme degree; I called aloud, but 
no one answered. 

«You need make no noise,” Savall 
said, with great coolness; ‘ there is 
not a creature in the house to hear 
your noise; they are all sent off ex- 
cept Mrs. Savall, and she is sitting 
laughing at your outcries, I suppose, 
in the front parlour; you need not 
think the people in the street could 
hear you either, for you are a good 
way from the front of the house here, 
and besides your voice is none of the 
strongest.” 

«1 shall be heard,” I cried; “I 
shall not be quietly robbed by you in 
the very midst of thousands of people, 
all ready to give assistance, did they 
know my situation. I have a chance 
of being heard from this window,” and 
I proceeded to the window which 
looked out to the rere of the house. 
“1 should quietly stay here, and en- 
dure your insolence till the morning, 
but that I wish to get you punished 
for your conduct.” 

He rose quickly, and suddenly placed 
himself between me and the win- 
dow— 

“I want no noise—no womanish- 
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looking outcries—I must manage the 
business quietly.” 

I made a momentary demonstra- 
tion of trying to obtain forcible pos- 
session of the window, but it was 
only for a moment; I shrunk from 
personal contest with a man so base. 

« Yes,” he cried, with a malignant 
sneer, “you would fight—you! and 
where is your strength?” He looked 
from my emaciated, enfeebled figure 
to his dwn square and very strong 
proportions. “ What chance could 
such a creature as you have with me? 
—could I not crush you with the most 
extreme ease, if I so wished, but I 
want no violence—lI hate the sight of 
blood—I do, indeed ; I only want that 
little sum in your pocket-book, to which 
I have proved to you that I, a poverty- 
stricken man, have aright. However, 
1 must let you see that, if I please, I 
can shortly settle your puny noise and 
resistance. Look,” hedrew out a pistol, 
“it is ready loaded, and fit for use at 
any moment, so look to yourself—the 
pocket-book I must have without force, 
if I can.” 

Every lingering doubt of the man’s 
intentions vanished as this, and I saw 
before me the determined robber and 
murderer. 

“You shall not have the pocket- 
book—you shall murder me first,” I 
said recklessly, as I seated myself on 
the old chintz-covered sofa. 

He made no answer, but still grasp- 
ing the pistol, he fixed the hard, 
peering looks on me which had at 
first disturbed me, and filled me with 
vague fears. I knew not whether it 
was the effect of his singular gaze, or 
of the over-excitement acting on my 
weak system, but I felt stealing all 
through my frame a subtle, drowsy, 
sick sensation, such as in all the long 
illness I had endured I had hardly 
experienced. My head became giddy, 
and I was conscious that my face was 
blanching, my lips particularly be- 
coming dry and white. At that mo- 
ment the hour of midnight — one 
o’clock—was struck in various parts of 
the great city, and the sound vibrated 
on my ears with a strange distinct- 
ness. 

“« The effects are beginning to ap- 
pear at last,” muttered Savall, in a 
kind of half soliloquy, but still watch- 
ing me without ceasing. 

The words seemed to me hardly to 
have been spoken by his lips, so deep 
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and striking was their intonation, and 
I involuntary uttered— 

« What effects ?” 

“ The effects of the poison,” he an- 
swered, calmly. 

‘* Poison !—what poison ?” 

* Poison which I admistered to you 
in the negus, which you will recollect 
I prepared for you in the Italian man- 
ner, as I said at supper.” 

At this I sat without speech or 
emotion. 

‘* Don’t be very much alarmed,” ke 
continued, in the calmest tones, “ it 
is a peculiar narcotic poison J admin- 
istered to you, and if you drink the an- 
tidote, some of which I have in this 
phial, the poison will only operate as 
a medicine, a most excellent medicine 
even, the only unpleasant effect being 
a slight stupefaction at first. I knew 
well that unless I drugged you in 
some such manner, I could not obtain 
possession of your pocket-book without 
violence ; and now shall I pour you 
out some of the antidote?” He held 
up the phial. 

«‘ Give it to me,” I cried, with the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

** Well, when you hand me out the 
pocket-book, the phial shall be yours.” 

“The pocket-book — villain! you 
shall not have it.” 

As I said this I felt, or fancied I 
felt, the symptoms of a horrible stu- 
pefaction through my frame; there 
was a whirl of dull, dream-like con- 
fusion in my head, a strange sounding 
in my ears, and my eyelids, despite 
my efforts, weighed down at times 
with leaden heaviness, the very agony 
which naturally possesed me when I 
heard and believed I was poisoned 
had nothing of the activity and wake- 
fulness of healthful agony; it was 
plain that 1 was beginning to labor 
under the effects of some powerful 
narcotic. 

**Fool!” exclaimed Savall, you 
must be aware that I shall certainly 
have the pocket-book now, whether 
you like it, whether you consent or 

not; you are rapidly becoming inca- 
pacitated, and before long you will be 
totally unconscious, and I shall meet 
but little resistance, indeed, in taking 
the pocket-book.” 

After this, I distinctly remember 
how the whole scene became like a 
delirious fantasy. I thought I had 
suddenly gone back again «to the 
worst period of the fever from which 
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I so recently rose; I drew out the 
pocket-book, I think, and said I would 
burn it, and then, when I should die, 
he, Savall, would at least get no be- 
nefit from it; but as I spoke I had 
hardly strength to rise from my seat. 
I did rise, however, and tottered to 
the fire-place, but there close toTit 
stood Savall, with the bare, cold pistol 
raised in his hand. 

** Any disturbance—any attempt at 
disturbance, and your death shall be 
speedier,” he said. 

I do not know what I answered, 
or whether I answered at all. I 
looked at the fire, however, and saw 
that it was to all appearance dead, not 
a single glimmer appeared—there was 
only apile of cindersand ashes. How 
I longed for a strong blaze, that I 
might suddenly throw all my bank 
notes into it, and see them consumed 
at once before my face, and then Sa- 
vall would be disappointed of the 
money, though my life he might have. 
My first feeling was one of heroic in- 
difference to life; I thought I could 
die with ease, provided Savall were 
baulked in his expectations of obtain- 
ing the pocket-book. But how could 
it be removed from his grasp? Feeble, 
sinking as I was, I thought on the 
matter until an utter incapacity of 
thinking and planning settled down on 
my brain. But what could I do? 
There he sat, with his moveless gaze— 
I could not breathe without his noting 
every respiration. 

As the cold, horrible numbness and 
drowsiness crept gradually over me, 
and something like the presence of 
death came, a feeling of fear and dis- 
like to the grave awoke. Life sud- 
denly seemed warm, bright, and de- 
lightful ; innumerable happy scenes, 
which I had recently been planning, 
appeared to come into very existence 
around me with a most tempting bril- 
liancy, which thrilled all the powers of 
grief and despair within me; for I 
had known so little of happiness yet in 
life, I reasoned, and now at last, when 
I might be capable of gladdening 
others and myself, just now to die. 

** Fool—-fool, do you yet choose dy- 
ing? Will you not swallow this? 
You will have money enough remain- 
ing after you give me my share—you 
will have a number of thousands still, 
and youare young, and made for en- 
joying happiness.” 

Though I knew Savall must have 
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uttered the words, yet even now, as I 
recollect them, it seemed as if invisible 
spirits around me had spoken them, 
divining my thoughts, and counsel- 
ling me accordingly. 

Next I recollect there was a deep, 
frightful silence; 1 heard no one 
single sound—no clock striking—no 
voice speaking or calling—not one in- 
timation that I was in the midst of a 
many-peopled, noisy city ; I could not 
believe that I was in London. I 
thought I had been carried away to 
some deep abyss, down, down below 
the surface of the living world, in the 
centre of the cold, voiceless earth, 
away far from all human society, with 
only one of the black spirits of evil 
guarding me. For some moments I 
fancied I was condemned for ever to 
that terrible fate, with the eyes of 
Savall alone to look upon me without 
ceasing throughout all duration. 

Afterwards a widely-different imagi- 
nation possessed me with even stronger 
power. I thought I beheld most 
vividly all the scenery connected with 
the solitary country place in the north 
of Ireland where I was born; the narrow 
river, the rocks and trees hanging over 
it; the very boat in which I had so 
often rowed with a well-remembered 
oar; the rough, uncultivated moun- 
tain, rising abruptly from the water, 
with the rich, luxuriant, yellow furze, 
and the goats browsing, just as they 
used to do when I was a boy, before I 
had dreamed of leading a literary life 
in London—even the glass in the win- 
dows of my father’s house shone and 
sparkled exactly as it always did in the 
beautiful summer sunsets. I could 
have sworn that the whole scene was 
before me; but I was not gazing on 
it with the human feelings I had when 
there last—it was with such emotions 
as the disembodied may be supposed 
to experience that I now looked. 

** Miserable fool !—idiot !—you still 
persist in choosing death in preference 
to life. Come, it is not even yet too 
late for wisdom; one draught, and you 
are safe and better than you were be- 
fore—here.” 

My intellects had become so con- 
fused that I was barely conscious of 
the presence of Savall, and aware that 
he had come close to me, that he was 
standing over me, and holding a 
tumbler almost to my lips. 

Again the strong feeling of imme- 
diate death came overpoweringly upon 
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me, mingled with a vision of all those 
whom 1 loved; my relations and 
friends in another country, they came 
to my very side, 1 thought, with anx- 
ious, fearful looks, for they seemed 
aware that I was dying; and there 
close, very close, was my mother’s 
pale face, and her sobs were loud and 
convulsive ; and there was my old and 
attached uncle, from whom I had been 
named, and who had always been so 
deeply interested in me, and so anxious 
to hear of my making a noise in the 
world, he was hanging over my 
shoulder, and he was weeping quietly 
without saying one word; but there 
was such deep agony in his eyes that 
I would have given worlds to comfort 
him—but, more striking to me than 
any even of the forms of my nearest 
kindred, was a fair, soft, young girl’s 
face—the face of one I loved. She 
came close, very close to me, I thought, 
and laid her hand on my brow, and 
the pressure of that hand was so 
warm and life-like, that death be- 
came still more fearfully dark and re- 
pulsive. 

At this period I think I had no re- 
maining consciousnesss, in the way of 
reasoning, all my faculties were exist- 
ing merely in the life of dreams. I 
cannot, therefore, state with any cer- 
tainty what passed for many hours 
afterwards, but I have a kind of recol- 
lection of a glass being held to my 
lips, it must have been by Savall, and 
I drank with no reluctance, but with 
delight, a cool, delicious draught, and 
then fell back on the sofa much hap- 
pier than I had been. 

At last I awoke to perfect conscious- 
ness. I started up, wondering at first 
why I was there ina darkened room, 
with broad daylight streaming in 
through the shutters. It took me 
some moments to remember the scenes 
of the preceding night. My first 
thought was to search for my pocket- 
book—it was gone. Next I missed 
my watch, it was a new and valuable 
one; not one sixpel nee of loose cash 
was left in any of my pockets, so well 
had Savall ransacked my person dur- 
ing the period of my unconsciousness. 

I opened the shutters, and looked 
around ; there were the glasses stand- 
ing on the table precisely as they had 
been the night before—the silver 
spoons, and some other valuable ar- 
ticles, however, were not there. 

A strange sensation of giddiness was 


in my head, and I felt as feeble as 
when first rising from my sick bed; 
but I was not apprehensive of dange r, 
for I believed, and I suppose truly, 
that Savall had administered to me 
not poison, but some powerful narcotic 
or stupifying drug, in order that he might 
possess himself quietly of my coveted 
pocket-book. I supposed that he had 
represented to me that he had given 
me poison, for the malignant purpose 
of frightening me. _His story of the 
antidote he possessed, I hardly be- 
lieved, though, on examining a glass 
which stood on the table close to the 
sofa, I found the remaining drops of 
some pungent but pleasantly-flavored 
mixture, nothing resembling which I 
ever remembered to have previously 
tasted; this tallied exactly with my 
dreamy recollections of the draught I 
had swallowed, and I knew not what to 
think. 

The house seemed altogether desert- 
ed as I walked out of the back parlour, 
the door of which was now unfastened. 
Not a sound of life was heard in any 
direction. I opened the front door, 
and discovered that it was far past 
noon. 

I gave immediate information re- 
specting Savall, and a vigilant search 
was immediately instituted ; but not a 
trace either of ‘him or his wife could 
be found, and I have never since even 
heard of him. 

I have experienced many deep emo- 
tions during my life, but none are 
more indelibly imprinted on my me- 
mory than those connected with the 
night I have attempted to describe. I 
have never since been able to open a 
pocket-book containing bank notes, 
without the vision of Savall arising 
for a moment before me, as if to claim 
his part. So pertinaciously has this 
idea possessed me, notwithstanding 
many efforts to root it from my mind, 
that I have sometimes been almost 
tempted to believe that Savall had 
been long dead, and that his spirit, 
still doomed to feel the lust for money 
which in life filled him, is fated to 
haunt perpetually every place where 
pocket-books and bank notes appear. 

I would often have given much more 
than the sum of which he robbed me, 


to get quit of the fixed impressions of 


him which are in my mind; but disa- 
greeable recollections are, and ever 
will be, some of the miseries of human 
nature, 
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Ceylon and the Cingalese. 


CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE, 


BY ONESIPHOROTS, 


AUTHOR OF “CHINA 


ND THE CHINESE,” 


CHAPTER X. 


NATIONAL RELIGION—ANTIQUITY OF RUDDAHISM—TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS—ANECDOTE—PABU- 
LOUS BERINGS—MYTHOLOGY OF THE CINGALESE—HEAVENS—HELLS—GODS—DEMONS—DEVIL-~ 
DANCES—THEIR ORIGIN—HOW PRACTISED—PUNISHMENTS—ACCOUNT OF THE LAST BUDDHA 
WHICH APPEARED—BIRTH, MARRIAGE, LIFE, AND DEATH OF GOUTAMA BUDDHA—TENETS OF 


BUDDHISM, &c. &e. 


Tur national system of religion in 
Ceylon is Buddhaiecal, and although 
there are many of the natives who 
profess either Protestantism or Ca- 
tholicism, we have been assured by a 
Moodliar holding a high official ap- 
pointment, there is not one of the pre- 
fessed converts that does not make 
offerings to the gods, temples, and 
priests. 

We shall now proceed to give an 
outline of the system of Buddhism, 
its belief, rewards, punishment, and 
other matters connected with this 
form of worship. 

Tradition cannot trace back, nor 
history assist in fixing the date, when 
Buddhism first asserted its sway over 
a vast portion of the humanrace ; but 
it is certain that, from the earliest 
ages, Ceylon, China, India, Thibet, 
and Burmah, acknow ledged the yoke 
of the Buddhaical religion, and dee »ply 
is it to be deplored that, at the pre- 
sent day, millions prostrate themselves 
before the shrines of Buddha, in the 
portions of the world before named, 
acknowledging the code of morality 
prescribed by this system as their 
sole guide through life. Buddhism, 
it is asserted by ‘ancient rec ords, was 
first promulgated i in a region of North- 
ern India, « valled Mag: dha, and the 
language in which the sacred books 
are written, now termed Pali, is aflirm- 
ed to have been the language of the 
people of Magadhi; this language is 
looked upon as being of great antiqui- 
ty—Buddhists de claring “that it is the 
root of all other tongues. - Kacha- 
yana’s grammar of Pali, we read, page 
22 of the introduction—‘ The re isa 
language which is the root of all lan- 
guages ; men and Brahmins who never 
before heard, or uttered a human 


sound, spoke it at the commencement 
of the creation. ‘The Buddhas them- 
selves spoke it—it is Magadhi.” The 
Buddhists do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but are absolute 
materialists, asserting that all created 
things are formed of the four elements 
—their gods, demons, men, and ani- 
mals, all proceeding from the same 
source. In ‘ Davy’s Ceylon,” p. 188, 
we read— 


*“Prani and Hitta, life and intelli- 
gence, the most learned of them seem 
to consider as identical. Seated in the 
heart, radiating from thence to different 
parts of the body, like heat from a fire 
—uncreated, without beginning, at least 
that they know of, capable of being mo- 
dified by a variety of circumstances, like 
the breath in different musical instru- 
ments—and like a vapour, capable of 
passing from one body to another—and 
like a flame, liable to be ex xtinguished, 
and totally annihilated.” 


They believe in the transmigration 
of souls ; that a good man may become 
a god, a bad man a demon, and that 
man may be a god, demon, animal, or 
reptile, in various stages of existence ; 
that when death seizes on one body, 
the principle of life immediately enters 
another form; that when a man or 
god has become perfection, the principle 
of life is tot ally annihilated, which, 
with suddhists. is the highest alti. 
tude of bliss. The belief in the trans- 
migration of souls is frequently curi- 
ously illustrated in the present day, 
for when a criminal is condemned to 
death for murder, he will at times 
threaten the judge that he will next 
assume the form of a wild beast or ve- 
nomous reptile, for the purpose of 
being revenged. A Cingalese was 
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found guilty of a heinous murder, and 
condemned to die ; before passing sen- 
tence of death upon the criminal, Sir 
Anthony Oliphant, the Chief Justice 
of Ceylon (who is as honest and bene- 
volent a man as ever held a responsible 
office), asked him if he had anything 
to say. “Yes,” said the culprit, “I 
have. You can make me die as a 
man, if you choose; but if you do, I 
shall assume, in one moment, ‘the shape 
of a cobra copello, and will return 
and sting you to death; the Queen’s 
advocate, his wife, the jury, their 
wives and children—not one shall 
escape my vengeance. So now con- 
demn me to death if you dare.” 
Destruction of life is also forbidden 
by the Buddhist religion ; therefore a 
good Buddhist will not take life, even 
from animals or reptiles, affirming that 
it is impossible to be assured that one 
of their near relations may not have 
assumed that shape. The Buddhists 
state that the world never had a be- 
ginning, never will have an end; that 
the universe is composed of innume- 
rable worlds, each one like the other, 
but that the whole number of these 
worlds are constantly undergoing al- 
teration; that when they have ar- 
rived at the highest state of perfection 
they decline; that when again reduced 
to chaos, they are re- invigorated » and 
gradually again arrive at perfection, 
again to undergo the same change or 
revolution. Each world, accor ding to 
the Buddhist, is a system of he: wens 
and hells, seas, rocks, and islands, 
being inhabited by gods, demons, and 
fabulous beings, w ho are mortal, hay- 
ing the same passions and desires as 
ourselves. ‘The heavens or places of 
bliss vary, and before their gods can 
attain the highest heaven, they must 
undergo death, appearing in our world 
under a human form; then, if they 
are perfection, they go first to the high- 
est heaven, after millions of ages ha’ ave 
elapsed, they become totally. annihi- 
lated. The gods and goddesses in these 
heavens are stated to be gigantic in 
stature, well formed, of a red com- 
plexion, very beautiful, and rays 
of light emanate from their bodies ; 
as these beings are gradually pro- 
moted from one heaven to another, 
so do they increase in stature, beauty, 
and chown, until in one of the hea- 
vens the “light which emanates from a 
single finger, i is equal in dazzling splen- 
dour to ten thousand suns shining at 








mid-day. In the various heavens the 
natures of the gods vary ; in the higher 
ones, the sense and enjoyment of ex- 
istence is more keen, the bodily powers 
greater, the phy sical beauty extreme, 
and all passions are subjugated more 
than in the lower ones, until in the 
highest heaven life itself is annihilated, 

being absorbed into space. The centre 
of these series of worlds they believe 
to be a rock, Maha-meru-parwarte, 

which is placed under the lowest hea- 
ven, there being in all twenty-five 
heavens. We cannot give a correct 
idea of this system of worlds, heavens, 
and hells, without quoting from a most 
interestingly curious ancient Cingalese 
work, which has been most obligingly 
placed at our disposal :— 


‘“*The mountain of rock, which has 
ever existed before time was, and has 
been, for millions of ages, called Maha- 
meru-parwate, stands in the centre of 
the universe, under the lowermost of 
the twice ten and five heavens. This 
rock reposes half in ether, and half in 
the water, and measures more leagues 
in circumference than man could num- 
ber, were he to count from the morning 
until the evening meal, or from the ris- 
ing of the sun until the setting. This 
stupendous, beauteous rock, is of five 
colours, and has four sides ; that which 
is nearest the sun when he rises is the 
colour of the heavens; the northerly, 
of the talipot flower in full blossom ; 
whilst the centre is of the colour of a 
stream of molten gold. Maha-meru- 
parwate is supported by three rocks; 
under these three rocks is the abode of the 
serpents, whose varieties no living man 
can tell, nor the beauty of their skins. 
The serpents’ dwelling-place is called 
Naga-bhaw-na, and is twice ten thou- 
sand leagues in circumference. Naga- 
bhaw-na rests upon a rock, which rests 
upon the water, which water rests upon 
air: thus the world is finished by air. 
Around Maha-meru-parwate are five 
and two rocky circles; between each 
circle runs boundless, bottomless salt 
water; and around the whole of these 
five and two circles, on the outside, i 
again the salt water. Who could mea- 
sure its depth or width? Beneath this 
mighty body of waters are twice five 
places of torment: they are called Ai- 
vichi-maha-nara-he. About these twice 
five hells are twelve times ten minor 
nlaces of torture: the name of these 
lon is Osooput-narake.” 


It is most extraordinary that so ir- 
rational a system should have subsisted 
for ages. Every Cingalese and Kan- 
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dian seholar is as perfectly acquainted 
and conversant with this system, as 
he. is with the household names of his 
gods and family. When asked to give 
some definite reason or explanation 
for this fabulous, unreasonable ac- 
count, they will quote some Pali re- 
cord, or say they know not why they 
believe the tale, but their fathers said 
it was all true. Maha-meru-parwate 
belongs to the god Sacrea, who some- 
times quits his heaven to reside there 
in his beautiful ivory palace, which is 
surrounded by a garden, in which is 
a tree, a white cow, and an elephant 
of the same colour. The cow and tree 
possess the power of gratifying the 
desire of all those who wish as they 
gaze upon them,* The white elephant 
has the power of flight, and can pass 
from one heaven to another, when 
Sacrea wishes to visit his brother gods, 
srovided that the heaven visited is 
inferior to the one in which Sacrea 
dwells, as the power of ascending 
stops when the elephant has reached 
Sacrea’s dwelling-place. On Maha- 
meru-parwate reside the attendants of 
Sacrea, who are all accomplished mu- 
sicians: these bear the human form ; 
but those which serve as the body- 
guard of the god Sacrea, have square 
faces, one eye in the middle of the 
forehead, a hawk’s bill for a nose, 
whilst wings issue from their shoulders. 
The king of one tribe of the gods who 
dwell under the rock of Maha-meru- 
parwate, at one period, in a paroxysm 
of rage, swallowed the sun and the 
moon, and now causes eclipses by 
stretching forth his left hand. In the 
Naga-bhaw-na dwell the snakes, who 
when on earth, in the form of man, 
were good and pious people, and were 
almost worthy to be made gods ; but 
the sin of malice crept into their na- 
ture, and they will be snakes for a 
thousand million of ages, when they will 
become a superior race of gods. The 
snakes dwell in well-furnished houses, 
have a king, temple, and worship, ac- 
cording to the rites prescribed by Bud- 
dha: their castes are numerous, and 
the beauty of the females extreme. A 
flame plays about the bodies of these 
snakes, so there is no darkness in their 
region at night. Whatever they de- 
sire immediately appears before them ; 
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but if it is food it assumes the shape 
of a large frog. If these snakes were 
irritated they could exterminate the 
whole race of man, by one blast of 
their poisonous breath ; but being kind 
and benevolent by nature, they only 
allow a small portion of breath to es- 
cape from their nostrils; and only 
when mankind are acting sinfully, by 
neglecting the ordinances of Buddha, 
then a slight blast ascends to the earth, 
which causes disease. 

The beings or gods which dwell in 
the other rocks are of a different race; 
but as their history is of the same fa- 
bulous nature, we shall omit their 
names (which, although jaw-breaking, 
might easily have been simplified by 
giving all the one generic cognomen 
of legion), and proceed to describe 
the demons and places of torment or 
hells. 

There are five ranks or classes of 
demons. Those of the first class, 
Rawks-Ha-sa, resemble men in form, 
but are of gigantic stature, being as 
tall as palmyra trees. Their propen- 
sities and dispositions are most savage, 
being furnished with lion’s teeth, they 
seize and devour human beings, avoid- 
ing the seat of life to enable them to 
revel in the screams of their victims 
as they eat them. When men cannot 
be procured to be devoured they eat 
earth. Thesedemons can walk upon and 
under the sea, but they cannot fly or 
ascend in the air. The Yax-suy-aya- 
YRE are the second class: these demons 
possess neither the strength nor sta- 
ture of the preceding; they have not 
the power of walking, but float upon 
the air. These creatures are found to 
inhabit houses, jungles, and caves, 
making hideous wailings and noises ; 
they suck the blood of men and ani- 
mals, causing sickness and death. 
The third class are the Buoo-ra-yo: 
these demon are formless, resembling 
a blast of hot air; they reside in 
tombs and the jungles, their suste- 
nance being dirt ; and their power is 
limited to causing alarm by their hi- 
deous yells. The fourth are the Pray- 
ta: these demons are hideous skele- 
tons, with atawny skin, through which 
every bone and muscle can be seen. 
They float upon the air ; and although 
suffering continually from hunger and 


* In the poetical works of Ceylon, a kind, charitable man is invariably compared 
to the umbrageous tree in the garden of Sacrea. 
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thirst, the food which is always before 
them vanishes as soon as they attempt 
to.touch it ; and their power of doing 
evil confined to alarming old people by 
their appearance. ‘The fifth and last 
are the Pi-sat-cha: these demons are 
numberless, .and resemble a_ blue 
cloud; their desires and powers are 
the same, in every respect, as the pre- 
ceding class of demons. These evil 
spirits are worshipped by the Cinga- 
lese; and dances, called devil-dances 

are continually taking place, to ap- 
pease the wrath of some offended 
demon. Thus, if one of the family 
fall sick, or misfortune attends their 
undertakings, they call in a priest of 
the devil, offerings and dances being 
given to allay the anger of the demon. 
These devil-dances were introduced 
into Ceylon, in the third century of the 
Christian era, by one of the kings, Sri 
Sangabo, who attributed a plague and 
famine which desolated the island of 
Ceylon, to the aroused malignity of a 
red-eyed demon; and this supersti- 
tious worship of the devil was then 
established, and remains in use to this 
day. When a village or district is 
said to be under the influence of a 
demon, one or two pulpits are erected, 
which are made by tying together split 
bamboo: these are decorated with 
various ornamental devices, formed 
with the leaves of the cocoa-nut tree 
and flowers. The priest of the devil 
makes offerings’ of money, fruit, and 
flowers 
the whole village. Tom-tom beaters 
attend—the kapua, or dancers, being 
also priests of the devil, who dance, in 
honour of the demon, before the pul- 
pit, where the first-named priest reads 
a species of incantation, imploring the 
demon to be appee ased, and depart 
from the village. The kapua, or devil- 
dancers are usually well-grown, active 
men, and wear on their arms and 
ankles several hollow brass rings: they 
keep time to the tom-tom beaters by 
shaking their head, whilst the cl: inking 
of the bracelets and anklets make a 
species of accompaniment. ‘The evo- 
lutions of the dancer are rapid; his 
gestures lascivious and indecent; as 
he becomes excited with the music 
and the dance, his flesh will quiver, 
his eyeballs become fixed and staring, 
as if he could, or would, discern the 
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form of the offended demon: whilst 
in this state he will predict thé cause 
of the aroused wrath of the demon, 
the fate or fortune of individuals. 
These dances are held at night, by 
torchlight ; and no scene can be 
imagined more painfully impressive 
than to witness the frantic gestures of 
the devil-dancer, with his long, dis- 
hevelled hair streaming over his shoul- 
ders, the blue flame from the torches 
flic kering and casting an unearthly 
light on ‘all around, whilst the dusky 
spectators rem: iin motionless, gazing, 
with staring eyes, on the dancer ; the 
huge tropical trees waving over the 
heads of all, as if calmly deriding, 
although compe slled to witness, these 
unhallowed rites and vicious orgies 
which invariably wind up a devil- 
dance. When a member of a family 
is sick, and a devil-dance is held, to 
mollify the tormenting demon, it usu- 
ally t: akes place in the garden which is 
attached to every dwe ling i in Ce ylon, 
however humble. A tempory altar is 
erected and decorated as before de- 
scribed—the same rites being enacted, 
the same scenes of vice too frequently 
ensuing. Whilst sojourning in the 
land of the heathen, how frequently 
have our hearts mourned over our 
domestic servants, when they have 
solicited permission to attend a devil- 
dance : remonstrance was useless ; for 
if permission were not granted, they 
would quit the service rather than 
forego attending this unhallowed rite. 
Missionaries boast of the multitude of 
converts made in Ceylon. Alas! alas! 
strangely do they omit to mention the 
number of these professed conver tswho 
attend devil-dances, and make offerings 
to Buddha, his temples, and priests. 
The places of torment are de- 
scribed to be a series of hells, made 
of copper, and of a square form, piled 
one above the other. In these burn 
unextinguishable fires of intense heat 
and fury ; each hell in descending 
becoming a degree hotter than that 
which is immediately above, until the 
lowest is reached, where ‘the fire is 
more intense than can be even thought 
of; for could we convey the idea to 
our mind, we must inevitably be 
consumed by the reflection of the 
thought.”* Those who have trans- 
gressed the laws of Buddha are con- 


* Thus writes a Cingalese sage. 
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demned to different hells of greater o1 
less heat, according to the magnitude 
of their crimes. Thus, those who 
have only erred in thought are placed 
in the hell of the lowest te pers oa ; 
and as the crimes deepen in turpitude, 
the culprit is placed in a hotter hell, 
until the one which is the hottest is 
allotted to the murderer. Every sin 
has punishment assigned, usu: ally of a 
retributive nature: thus, for murder, 
the culprit is condemned to be butch- 
ered perpetually by the same means 
which were used to de »prive his victim 
of life. 'Thieving is punished by the 
thief having c¢ ntinually before him 
what appear to be je »wels and gems of 
inestimable value: by an irresistible 
impulse he is compelled to seize them, 
when they turn to fire in his grasp. 
Adultery is punished by the man be- 
ing compelled to climb up a tall 


and jagged tree after the partner of 


his guilt, who allures him up the tree, 
by standing on its topmost branch, 
which he no sooner gains than she 
eludes his grasp, and appears at the 
foot of the tree, which he quickly slides 
down, tearing his flesh fearfully in the 
descent ; when the bottom of the tree 
is attained, the female again is at the 
topmost branch—this scene being per- 
petually reacted. The adulteress is 
perpe tui ally punis hed, by atte mpting r 
to throw herself into the ng of her 
paramour, who immediately becomes 
a venomous snake, inflicting a painful 
wound on her breasts. Those who 
have drank spirituous liquors, or in- 
dulgedin drunkenness, have constantly 
a molten stream of burning lead pour. 
ed down their throats. Liars have 
their tongues porpeteny gashed with 
burning shears; in short, every of- 
fence has its own oa culiar punis shment 
allotted. Those who have broken 
Buddha’s laws one hundred times, or 
as the Cingalese express it, “on ten 
times ten occasions,” are to endure con- 
tinual hunger and thirst, to be impaled 
on red hot stakes, to be chopped and 
chipped like wood, and to have the 
eyeballs, hair, and nails, plucked out 
with bur ning pincers. Those who have 
sinned more frequently are to be very 
fat and fleshy, their tormentors being 
ravenous o ists of prey, who will tear 
out their bowels w ithout i injuring a vi- 
tal part; and this last punishment is 
added to the former ones. 

The most terrible of all the places 
of torment is the Locarnan-tarika- 
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nariky. This hell is made of moist 
clay 3 no light being admitted, the 
criminals here suffer from intense cold, 
darkness, ravenous hunger, and con- 
suming thirst, which compel them to 
tear each other to pie ces; de svouring 
the living flesh to appease hunger, and 
drinking the warm blood to allay the 
unquenchable thirst. They suffer the 
pangs of death constantly, immedi- 
ately afterwards returning to life, to 
under rgo the same torments, which 
never diminish in duration or agony. 
Those who are condemned to suffer in 
this place of torture, are criminals who 
have committed unpardonable sins, 
such as those who have defied or scoff- 
ed at Buddha or his ordinances, de- 
filed or injured his temples, or opposed 
his worship, did not worship the gods, 
or murdered a priest, pare nt, or 
teacher—all of these offencesare looked 
upon by the Buddhist as the most 
heinous sins which human nature is 
capable of committing. 

In accordance with the preceding 
irrational system are the physical 
causes by whic *h, the Cingalese con- 
tend, that the universe is governed, 
every phenomenon of nature, they af- 
firm, being produced by the means 
or with the concurrence of, various 
gods, or because it was to be—never 
attempting to adduce reason or proof 
in confirmation of their assertions. 
The sun, moon, stars, meteors, and 
the whole of the heavenly bodies 
ure asserted to be various*gods, who 
live in magnificent mansions, which 
are continually illuminated, and are 
drawn about from place to place in 
the heavens, at fixed periods, by deer, 
horses, and elephants; thus, when the 
sun rises, he is commencing aj journey ; 
when setting, he is gone to the other 
side of Maha-meru-parwate, which is 
under the water ; and the same theory 
is applied to the moon, stars, meteors, 
planets, comets, and the whole host of 
heavenly bodies. When the gods 
quarrel one with the other, then 
ay or whirlwinds are produced, 
by the elements being set in commo- 
tion, throuch the noise and turmoil 
which is occasioned by the loud voices 
of the gods. Their will or caprice 
causes rain to descend in a genial 
shower to refresh vegetation, or to 
deluge the earth with torrents, which 
cause floods, destroying plantations, 
and inundating houses. A shooting 
star they affirm to be the spirit of a 
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god which has just quitted the body, 
and i is about to enter another ee ; 
the milky way is produced by a huge 
snake, who leaves in the pe ath already 
traversed innumerable illuminated 
scales, or portions of skin. ‘The phe- 
nomena of the tides is accounted for 
by the Cingalese in the following 
unreasonable, absurd manner—they 
state that over the uppermost hell is 
an immense pit, which could contain 
the whole’ ocean if necessary, and by 
this means, prevent the land from be- 
ing inundated ; the water which is in 
the pit is heated from the fire that 
burns in the uppermost hell ; the tides 
being produce ed by the hes at and va- 
ur, arising from the hot water mix- 
ing with the cold, as the former leaves 
the pit. The system of the constant 
changes of the various worlds -is thus 
accounted for—as man becomes wick- 
ed, so the world degenerates, until all 
is involved in ruin; then a new world 
arises from the chaotic mass, which 
gradually reaches perfection as man- 
kind improve in virtue. When ar- 
rived at the highest acmé of perfec- 
tion, man is sure to become wicked, 
when the world again degenerates ; 
between each chaos and regeneration 
millions of ages elapse, which, let 
them be defined by numbers as they 
will, no mortal can duly estimate. 
The period which elapses between one 
chaos and another 1s called Maha- 
Kalpé. We must again resort to the 
ancient Cingalese work before alluded 
to, to give an adequately correct idea 
of this extraordinary and singular sys- 
tem, which, from its very strangeness, 
we believe and trust will prove as in- 
teresting to our readers as it has to 
ourselves :— 


“‘Maha-Kalpé is ended by chaos; 
this is caused by fire, water, and the 
wind, which destroy all; but fire will 
consume to a cinder all vestiges of the 
world which wind and water have left 
unscathed. No part of the world is 
spared the Brach-mea-lo-ches.* The 
fire burns for ten millions of years; 
the rain then descends from Brach-mea- 
lo-ches, which inundates the earth, and 
extinguishes the flames. For ten cen- 
turies does the rain fall; after that time 
it ceases, and the whole earth is a mass 
of mire and rocks. In due time the 
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flower Na-loont pushes its graceful 
stem from out the earth. Upon the 
branches of the Na-loon, which grows 
nntil it reaches the Brach-mea-lo-ches, 
are suspended robes and clothing for 
the Buddhas, which are to appear in 
this world during the Muha-Kalpé; the 
number of Buddhas may be five, or it 
may be a single one. When Na-loon has 
reached Brach-mea-lo-ches, then ten 
gods descend to the earth. The gods 
are soon actuated by the same desires 
which dwell in the heart of men. Are 
not lust, gluttony, and anger, inherent 
to the heart of men? The gods catch 
these passions from dwelling on earth. 
The gods’ persons assume the human 
shape—some are males, some are fe- 
males; they eat of the fruits which 
spring up spontaneously. Children are 
born, these multiply ; families soon are 
numerous, they choose rulers and chiefs, 
laws are made, castes are formed, and 
the human race goes on multiplying i in 
numbers, and increasing in sin, until 
for their crimes all earthly things dege- 
nerate; the Maha-Kalpé ends, again all 
things are chaos.” 


In a Maha-Kalpé to come, they be- 
lieve that men will become sinful in 
the extreme. Buddha's laws will be 
neglected, and his shrines desecrated ; 
murder, rapine, and plunder, will take 
place at noonday. The number of 
man’s days on earth will gradually 
decrease until his age will not exceed 
twice five years ; then a scroll will be 
found affixed to a virgin talipot tree 
that has never borne fruit, on which 
will be written the following words :— 
‘In five and two days a mighty rain 
will deluge the land ; all those upon 
whom this rain falls will be changed 
into ravenous beasts of prey, and ‘de- 
vour each other; those that have but 
one seed of virtue remaining, keep 
your bodies dry.” In those parts of 
the world where a virgin talipot tree 
is not to be found, then a sonorous 
voice will be heard to announce the 
warning. Nearly all will be wetted 
with the rain, be changed into wild 
beasts, and will devour each other; 
the few that remain on earth will gra- 
dually amend their ways, and as they 
improve in virtue, their lives will be 
orolonged until they attain immense 
lnath of days, powerful mental capa- 
bilities, and extreme personal beauty, 


* This is one of their numerous heavens. 
t A most beautiful species of the pink lotus. 
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combined with gigantic stature. Ac- 
cording to the Cingalese belief, no- 
thing remains stationary. When ar- 
rived at perfection, mankind will again 
degenerate, until all again is involved 
in destruction and chaos, again to be 
‘renewed. We have endeavoured to 
give, as briefly as possible consistent 
with necessary information, an outline 
of the fabulous history of the Cingalese 
system of worlds, which we believe 
will be found interesting alike to the 
antiquarian and general reader. 

Buddha is a derivation from the 
Pali word Budi, which signifies wis- 
dom; and this term is applied to a 
man, or men, who is, or are, distin- 
guished beyond his or their fellows for 
mental capability, learning, and piety. 
The Cingalese belief is, that in every 
Maha-Kalpé a certain number of Bud- 
dhas are to appear on this earth, who 
from their good example will cause 
mankind to reform, and restore reli- 
gion to its primitive purity. The 
Buddhists compare their religion to a 
tree, which is occasionally in full 
health and vigour, bearing leaves, 
flowers, and fruit: at other times the 
tree is destitute of verdure, leafless 
and almost lifeless; and this natural 
comparison is simply and beautifully 
poetical. 

We have previously remarked that 
the introduction of Buddhism into 
the world is buried in the obscu- 
rity of past ages; but from the early 
period at which Buddhaical tenets 
reigned dominant in the breasts of a 
large portion of the human race, no 
doubt can remain in the mind of 
the inquirer, that Buddhism was one 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, of 
all human religions, codes of morality, 
and forms of worship. The Buddhist 
asserts that the laws and system have 
been handed from generation to gene- 
ration, by a succession of prophets, 
who appeared on earth at fixed inter- 
vals; centuries elapsing between the 
visits of these prophets or Buddhas. 
Six hundred years before the Christian 
era, twenty-four of these prophets or 
Buddhas had visited this world, when 
the son of one of the kings of Northern 
India, for his learning, piety, and sin- 
less life, was raised to the rank of 
Buddha: through him the ancient 
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religion was restored to its original 
purity; he instructed priests in its 
tenets; and when he quitted this 
world, to be absorbed into the first 
principle of all things, these priests 
remained to instruct the world, and 
inculcate the principles, doctrines, and 
laws of Buddha. It is utterly impos- 
sible to affirm whether the twenty-four 
prophets or Buddhas which appeared 
on earth, are fabulous beings or not ; 
but the two last Buddhas, prophets 
(what cognomen to’ apply to these 
beings we know not) were men and 
mortals, is fully proved from history. 
Kassapo was the Buddha which ap- 
peared before Goutama, whilst Gou- 
tama, the last Buddha which appeared, 
did not become Buddha till the sixth 
century antecedent to the Christian 
era. We read in Knighton, p. 66:— 
“‘ Whether the preceding Buddhas had 
a personal existence or not cannot 
now be decided; but we can scarcely 
doubt of the humanity and substan- 
tiality of the two last—Kassapo and 
Goutama—inasmuch as the faith of the 
first had extended to China before the 
appearance of the second; whilst the 
latter was, in fact, unknown in that 
vast empire till about the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era.”* Five 
Buddhas are to appear in the present 
Maha-Kalpé ; four have appeared, the 
last being Goutama ; the one to come 
is Nitra-Buddha, who is predestined 
to appear on earth at a stated period, 
but the precise time is not known. 
The last Buddha, Goutama, is the 
chief object of veneration and worship 
with rigid Buddhists, although the 
whole number of Buddhas, with man 

of the gods, are worshipped by multi- 
tudes. To give a correct idea of the 
belief and principles of Buddhism, we 
must sketch an outline of the life of 
the last Buddha; by so doing, we 
shall impart information concerning 
the history of the preceding three 
Buddhas, as the principal occurrences 
in their lives exactly coincide. The 
history of Goutama Buddha is most 
voluminous, the Cingalese asserting 
that ten hundred thick books have 
been written, and they do not contain 
the whole history of his life. The 
style of the work, like most Asiatic 
writings, is high-flown and hyperboli- 


* This interesting fact is is proved by the account of Buddhism as then existing 


in China, given by 


a-hian, in his collection of Buddhist tracts. 
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cal, abounding in e xtraordinary rela- 
tions and exaggerations. We shall 
be as concise and matter of fact as will 
be consistent with the manner and 
style of the work; and should our 

readers feel disposed to yawn and call 
te ** trashy nonsense,” we entreat them 
to apply the term to the Buddhist wri- 
ter of the life of Goutama Buddha, and 
not to the Christian translator and 
condenser of the same. 

The being who became 
Buddha ‘ previously underwent every 

variety and stage of existence, having 
been bornmany millions of times. ‘To 
confirm this assertion, the Cingalese 
writer says—‘‘ Were the bodies col- 
lected merely in each instance of abor- 
tion, which occurred to him in the 
common course of things, they would 
form a mass which would surpass in 
size the magnitude of the earth.” 

In the state of being which preceded 
that of Buddha, he was a god of T'va- 
sitadewialoche, his name being Swata- 
katu. A thousand years before Swata- 
katu became Buddha, a man with a 
golden branch in his hand flew through 
ten thousand worlds, announcing to 
the gods that Buddha would appear 
at the expiration of one thousand 
years. As soon as this intelligence 
was heard, the gods in a body went to 
the heaven where Swata-hkatu dwelt, 
to inform him that the period had ar- 
rived when he must quit his heavenly 
abode, and descend to earth to become 
Buddha, as his piety, learning, and 
spotless life had qualified him to fill 
that post. ‘Time does not exist in the 
heavens of a Cingalese, thousands of 
years being but as a moment, and 
millions of ages but as one week. Thus 
no sooner had the gods heard the mes- 
senger proclaim that Buddha would 
appear on earth in a thousand years, 
than the prescribed time had e lapsed. 
On rece siving the de »putation of the gods, 
Swata-katu desired a moment for re- 
flection, to be enabled to examine him- 
self as to his fitness and capability for 
becoming Buddha. After due delibe- 
ration, Swata-katu declared his will- 
ingness to become Buddha, more espe- 
cially as mankind now lived to be one 
hundred and twenty years of age; 
therefore they must be virtuous, or 
they would not have attained the pri- 
vilege of living unto that advanced 
age—consequently the world was in a 
fit state to receive benefit from pious 
precepts and example. Swata-katu 
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declared that he should be born of the 
queen Maha-ya-davea, the wife of 
Sodo-den Rajah-Roo, who lived at 
Kapilla-wastoo-poora, and that the 
world in which he should become 
Buddha should be Damba-diva. Im- 
mediately afterward Swata-katu va- 
nished from his heaven, and entered 
the womb of the queen Maha-ya-davea. 
Towards the termination of the period 
of gestation, the queen, whilst walk- 
ing in one of the ple asure-gardens of 
the palace, felt an irresis stible desire to 
gather some flowers that grew beyond 
her reach : scarcely he id the ‘wish 
flashed her mind, when the 
bunch of flowers fell over towards her 
hand. The instant the flowers touched 
her person the pangs of childbirth 
commenced. Immediately the queen 
Maha-ya-davea was surrounded hy 
gods; and in one instant the child 
was born, who, the moment he was in 
the world, walked seven steps forward 
in a straight line; but to the assem- 
bled circle of gods, the child appeared 
to be advancing towards each indivi- 
dual god. The king Sodo-den, lost in 
amazement and consternation, sent 
for his most renowned astrologers to 
unravel the meaning of these remark- 
able circumstances. After much de- 
liberation, the astrologers declared that 
the child then born would be either 
Buddha or a god. A renowned astro- 
loger, who dwelt in a far distant part 
of the kingdom, called Hie-male, 
whilst gazing on the heavens, heard 
sounds which were expressive of great 


across 


joy—the gods proclaiming that the 


child just born, which was called Sid- 
harte, the son of Sodo-den, would 
become Buddha. Off hies the sage 
in the greatest haste to the court ‘of 
Sodo-den, and entreats that he may 
be allowed to see the precious infant. 
As the sage was a good man and re- 
nowned as strologer, Sodo-den granted 
his request, ordering his attendants to 
fetch the new-born infant. As soon 
as the child was brought into the king’s 
yresence, Sodo-den tried to make the 
infant salaam the sage, by joining the 
little hands together; but the child, 
instead of salaaming the sage, placed 
his feet upon the head of the 
man. The sage then examined the 
infant, and found upon his person the 
distinguishing marks of Buddha — 
name ly, the thirty-two spots of beauty 
on his body, and two hundred and 
sixteen emblems on the soles of his 
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feet, and the eighty inferior symbols, 
which were indicative of his destiny. 
Ths aged sage wept tears of joy and 
sorrow ; of joy, at beholding the in- 
fant which was to become Buddha— 
of sorrow, because he must quit this 
life -before the child should become 
Buddha. ‘* Know, mighty Sodo-den, 
Rajah-roo, that thy son Sid-harte, be- 
fore he can arrive at the felicitous 
honour of becoming Buddha, will 
forsake the world, giving up thy king- 
dom, and all its attendant er andeur, to 
prepare himself, by meditation, for 
the great honour which has been in 


store for him for tens of millions of 


centuries. Four events will cause thy 
son Sid-harte to quit the luxuries 
which surround him and thee. When 
- beholds a man debilitated by dis- 
vase and sorrow, an aged man whose 
hale will be white as the running 
stream, a lifeless body, whereon the 
land-crabs are banquetting, and a 
Tapissa,* then will Sid-harte, thy son, 
leave thy dwelling never more to glad- 
den thy sight.” ‘The astrologer de- 
parted on his homeward journey, and 
shortly afterwards died. Sid-harte 
grew up, was a dutiful son, studied 
deeply, and paid profound respect 
to the good and learned. At that 
period the religion of Brahma was 
the one that was followed by Sodo- 
den and his subjects: the king, not 
appreciating the high destiny to 
which his son was called as Buddha, 
and wishing him to ascend the throne 
after his death, exerted his authority 
and influence to prevent Tapissas from 
gaining access to the young prince— 
be varing the prophecy 1 in mind, Sodo- 
den caused the sick and aged people, 
and those who were likely to die, to 
be moved outside the ‘city walls: 
every r impart was put into a thorough 
state of repair, and fifteen hundred 
men were stationed at each of the four 
gates to prevent the ingress of the 
sick, aged, or Tapissas. Sodo-den 
sought to bind Sid-harte to the world 
by every possible means; thus when 
his son had entered his seventeenth 
year, the king sought the hand ofa 
most beautiful and fascinating princess, 
to be to him given in marriage. This 
princess was called Yassa- deva-davie, 
and was the only daughter of the king 
whose realms bordered on those of 
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Sodo-den. She was so exquisitely 
lovely in face and form, that no mor- 
tal man ever gazed upon her without 
becoming the slave of her fascinations. 
The marriage was celebrated with all 
due solemnity, and great rejoicings took 
place on the auspicious occasion; but 
these rejoicings were redoubled when, 
in nine months and three days after 
the marri: ge, the lovely Princess Yas- 
sa-deva-davie presente 1d Sid-harte with 
ason. The king, Sodo-den, now was 
happy, and in his felicity appeared to 
forget the sage’s prophecy and his for- 
mer fears, and for years nought occur- 

red to cause him an uneasy thought. 
Upon the day the Prince Sid-harte had 
entered his thirtieth year, he determin- 
ed to visit a member of the royal 
family to acknowledge the gorgeous 
present which had ‘been sent him. 
Sid-harte, who had resolved to pay 
this visit in all due form, desired the 

attendance of the chief or prime minis- 
ter, Chan-na. As Sid-harte was about 
to enter his howdah (which was borne 
by his favourite elephant, who was 
most ric thly caparisoned, the tre appings 
being one mass of gold and precious 
jewels), his gaze was attracted and 
arrested by the appearance of an aged 
man, whose tottering, attenuated 
limbs appeared unequal to the task of 
supporting his body. Sid-harte asked 
Chan-na to explain to him the meaning 
of this wonderful spectacle. 

** Know, mighty and powerful 
prince,” said Chan-na, ‘that the spec- 
tacle thou beholdest, although new to 
thee, is what ordinary mortals witness 
di ily ; ; that tottering man is but borne 
down by the weight of many years. 
He is old, Sid-harte, and all’ born of 
woman muet become infirm under the 
burden of numerous days 

The words of Chan-na sank deep 
into the heart of Sid-harte, for his 
mind was filled with the thought that 
all that he loved—wife, children, mo- 
ther, and father—now revelling in all 
their full bodily powers, must even 
become a piteous spectacle, like unto 
the aged, infirm, tottering man whom 
he had just seen. The visit was paid, 
but Sid-harte returned to his father’s 
palace witha saddened brow. On the 
tirst day of the following moon, Sid- 
harte resolved upon visiting his favor- 
ite pleasure-garden, On his way 


* An order of the priesthood. 
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thither, attended by the chief offi- 
cers of his household, he beheld a 
man lying on the ground, moaning 
piteously. . 

«* Why does that man give utterance 
to those sounds?” inquired Sid-harte 
of the minister, Chan-na. 

«* Because, mighty master, he is sick 
and racked by agonising pain. All 
that are born of woman are liable to 
disease and suffering.” 

“T go not to my garden to. day— 
my heart is sad. My adored wife, 
my beloved offspring, my honoured 
and revered parents, may be suffering 
from bodily agony, whilst I might be 
enjoying and inhaling the sweets dif- 
fused around from the perfume of my 
flowers.” 

On the last day of the same moon, 
Sid-harte yielded to the solicitations 
of Yassa-deva-davie, and ordered the 
court to attend him on an excursion of 
pleasure, to his favourite garden. The 
gorgeous retinue stopped at the en- 
trance of the garden ; the coming of 
Sid-harte had not been announced, 
therefore guards were not at the gar- 
den to receive him. Lying before the 
garden entrance was the putrifying 
body of a man, the features completely 
destroyed by the filthy and abhorrent 
land crabs, who were disporting in 
myriads over and about the body, on 
which they had feasted. 

‘‘ What horrible object is that which 
meets my eye? The eyeless sockets 
appear to glare on me, as the reptiles 
creep from out the cavern of the skull. 
Unfold to me this mystery, learned 
Chan-na.” 

««Sid-harte, that horrible object 
which meets thine eye is the putrifying 
body of a dead man ; the casket, that 
now is a disgusting and unsightly ob- 
ject to gaze upon, but one moon ago 
was full of lite, energy, and vigour. 
Know, mighty prince, that all that 
are born of woman must die. Some 
live for many years—some only to 
the period when the mental and bodily 
powers are at their zenith; but old 
and young, high-born and humble, 
the strong and the weak, the learned 
and the ignorant—all alike are born 
of woman, and must die.” 

As Sid-harte, wrapt in profound 
thought, prepared to enter his howdah, 
a Tapissa passed by, dressed in the 
robes of his office. 

«© Of what caste is that man, and 
why is he thus attired? Canst thou 








answer me these questions, learned 
Chan-na ?” 

‘** Powerful prince, that man is a 
Tapissa, and he wears the robes of his 
oflice. By a spotless life, meditation, 
and benefiting his brother man, he 
seeks to overcome the five great evils 
which attend man—disease and pain, 


old age and infirmity, and the loss of 


life. All, Sid-harte, that are born of 
woman are subject to these evils.” 

«Then, learned Chan-na, if a spot- 
less life, prayer, meditation, and per- 
forming acts to benefit mankind, can 
overcome these five great evils, it were 
well did I and thou follow in the 
Tapissa’s steps. I, Sid-harte, the son 
and heir of the mighty king Sodo-den, 
devote the remainder of my days to 
overcome these five great evils; I, 
Sid-harte the son of Sodo-den, will be- 
come a priest. I have said it—who 
shall try to make me lie, or attempt to 
induce me, by persuasion or force, to 
break my word ?” 

The retinue of the prince returned 
to the palace. Sid-harte, buried in 
profound thought, sought the privacy 
and solitude of the innermost chamber 
of his princely abode. The noise of 
rejoicing and revelry resounded 
through the palace, as the king had 
ordered the attendance of his nobles, 
the most celebrated dancers, singers, 
and musicians, as he now gave an 
entertainment, by which he hoped to 
dispel the melancholy of his son. 
When the shades of evening fell on 
all around, Sid-harte desired his chief 
eunuch to summon the minister, 
Chan-na, into his presence. The 
summons was obeyed. Before Sid- 
harte, in an attitude of saluation, 
stood the faithful minister. 

** Chan-na, I am about to leave my 
palace, to behold it no more—wilt 
accompany me ?” 

‘*Mighty prince, I am but the 
slave of thy bidding—thou hast but 
to command, I to obey.” 

** Chan-na, the sight of age, disease, 
and death dwell on my mind—I must 
conquer these great evils. Ought I 
to dwell here, surrounded by all which 
can minister to my pleasure, whilst my 
fellow-men suffer ?” 

‘* Mighty prince, it is thy destiny ; 
thou art the son of the powerful king 
Sodo-den—care and sorrow dare not 
molest thee.” 

‘Hold thy peace, Chan-na ; wouldst 
turn flatterer? Though I, Sid-harte, 
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am the son of the mighty Sodo-den, 
am I not a man born of woman— 
therefore subject, like all human 
beings, to disease, old age, and death ? 
I tarry here no longer—follow me.” 

** Sid-harte, mighty master, this 
night canst thou not depart. Heardest 
thou not the song of joy, sang by the 
princess’ women, to celebrate the 
birth of thy son? This night the 
great Yassa-deva-davie has brought 
into the world an infant. Sid-harte, 
thy humble slave, Chan-na, greets 
thee—thou art again a father.” 

** Chan-na, this intelligence saddens 
me ; but my resolve remains unshaken. 
I depart—but I dare not see my be- 
loved spouse or my children; I can 
leave them, but I cannot say farewell. 
The sight of my new-born son, nestling 
on his beauteous mother’s bosom, 
would unfit me for my task—per- 
chance my babe might entwine his 
tiny fingers around mine—I could not 
withstand this silent appeal to my 
heart. The little fingers, that one 
rude pressure could snap in twain, 
would prove to me more binding than 
chains of adamant or iron. My be- 
loved wife might speak of the future 
bliss that we were to share—together ; 
for Yassa-deva-davie and Sid-harte 
there can be no future—we are 
twain. Wife, children, parents, 
throne—I sacrifice at the shrine of 
duty. The flood-gates of my heart 
are opened—tears of agony roll down 
my cheeks at the bitter thought, that 
I no more shall behold the cherished, 
beloved wife of my bosom, my off- 
spring—and her children—the honour- 
ed parents who gave me birth, and all I 
hold dear ; but Chan-na, I, Sid-harte, 
must throw aside all human feeling, to 
be enabled to conquer the five great 
evils, to which all born of woman are 
subject. Let my steed, Kan-dek-ha, 
await me at the eastern portal of my 
—— garden. Adieu, all that I 
ove! Sid-harte thou ne’er will see 
more ; but the memory of past happi- 
ness is enshrined in the inmost re- 
cesses of my heart’s core. Wilt thou 
follow me, Chan-na? To exile and 
poverty I lead thee.” 

“To the portals of suffering and 
death will I follow thee. Should 
thou, Sid-harte, enter the portal, I 
Chan-na, thy humble, unworthy slave, 
tread in thy footsteps.” 

Mounted on his favourite black 
steed, Kan-dehk-ha, Sid-harte and 
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Chan-na quitted the city—the gate 
through which they passed flying 
open to allow them free egress. 
Sid-harte allowed his horse to follow 
which path he chose: on bounded the 
noble Kan-dek-kha until he came to the 
river Anoma-ganga, which the horse 
sprang over, then voluntarily stopped. 
Sid-harte and Chan-na alighted: the 
prince then cut off his long tresses 
with his scimitar, throwing the se- 
vered hair toward heaven; the god 
Sacrea caught the tresses, and caused 
them to be sent to Toosita, to be pre- 
served ina Dagobah. Sid-harte then 
proceeded to take off his royal robes: 
In a minute the king of a tribe of gods, 
called Maha-Brachmea, stood at his 
side with the necessary apparel and 
equipments for a priest. ‘These con- 
sisted of two sets of yellow robes, a 
scarf to gird about the loins, a girdle, 
a bowl to contain food, a coarse cloth 
through which water was to be strain- 
ed, a razor to shave the head, and a 
coarse needle to enable Sid-harte to 
repair his own robes, All these arti- 
cles had been taken from the flower 
Naloon, at the commencement of the 
Maha-Kalpe, and been carefully pre- 
served by the god Maha-Brachmea. 
Sid-harte attired himself in the priestly 
robes, solemnly abjuring rank, power, 
and grandeur ; and ordered the minis- 
ter to return to the palace, informing 
the king that he had abjured for ever 
his former position, and had become a 
priest ; and to bear the royal robes to 
Yassa-deva-davie, as a farewell gift 
from him who had been her husband, 
but who now was a priest. Chan-na 
implored his master to allow him to 
follow him, but Sid-harte would not 
accede to this; but insisted that Chan- 
na should return, and desired him to 
mount Kan-dek-ka. Being compelled 
to obey, the minister returned to the 
king Sodo-den, and imparted the sor- 
rowful intelligence. Deep was the 
grief that filled the hearts of Sada-den 
and Yassa-deva-davie when Chan-na 
told them they would not again behold 
Sid-harte, and nought but sounds of 
wailing were heard in the palace. Sid- 
harte now wandered from place to 
place ; his only means of support being 
the alms that were bestowed upon 
him by the charitable. He performed 
various acts of devotion, such as re- 
maining motionless for a lengthened 
period, looking upon the sun at noon- 
day, standing in the midst of fires, 
2L 
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and, at times, for weeks together ate 
nothing save the leaves of trees. 
These acts of devotion or penance are 
termed ¢apass ; and it was whilst per- 
forming a most painful tapass that 
Sid- harte had five dreams, which led 
him to believe that he speedily would 
become Buddha. The demons tried 
to seduce Sid-harte from the path of 
virtue by every means in their power, 

and when allurements failed, intimida- 
tions were resorted to; but these 
proved as unavailing as the tempta- 
tions. One night Sid-harte was as- 
sailed by the demons, who showered 
upon him missiles of every description ; 

but the gods came to his aid, the de- 

mons being completely vanquished 
and subjugated. Before the morning 
dawned, Sid-harte had become conver- 
sant with every description of know- 
ledge ; he had gained the wisdom which 
made ‘kim Buddha; he could recite 
the whole number of his previous 
births, his acquirements, and great 
virtues ; he had the faculty of diving 
into the secrets of futurity, and un- 
ravelling the events of past ages ; the 
keenness of his perception, and great 
wisdom, enabled him to understand 
every thought of the human heart, and 
all sciences; all lust and worldly de- 

sires were subdued or banished from 
his heart, and the capability to appre- 
ciate the extreme bliss of his present 
condition was bestowed upon him. 
Sid-harte was now called Goutama 
Buddha, having twelve thousand other 
appellations, which we will not attempt 
to give. For the first nine weeks 
after becoming Buddha he took no 
food or sleep, remaining wrapt in 
meditation. Disciples and adherents 
flocked from every part of the world 
to become followers of Goutama Bud- 
dha—many miracles were worked by 
him, and his life was most exe mplary. 
The principal part of Goutama’s |: atter 
days were passed at Kassa-ratta, living 
in a magnificent temple which hi ad 
been built for him by one of his w ealthy 
followers. Here he passed his time in 
inculcating the doctrines of Buddhism, 
and benefiting mankind. Occasion- 
ally he travelled into strange lands, 
and visited Lanka-diva, C ey lon, three 
times ; and upon quitting © eylon the 
last time, he left the impress of his 





foot upon the highest mountain in the 
island, which is called Adam’s Peak.* 
Davy’s ‘‘ Ceylon,” p. 215, contains the 
following account of Goutama Bud- 
dha :— 


‘‘His days he devoted to men, in 
preaching to them, and converting 
them, and his nights to the gods, who 
assembled to listen to him. He was so 
successful in convincing those whom he 
addressed of the truth of his doctrines, 
that he oftenidaily converted many Ason 
heyas (a number too immense to be 
comprehe nded). The powers which he 
exercised in reforming mankind were 
more than human, and were quite mira- 
culous. He could assume any form he 
chose. He could multiply himself many 
hundred times, or produce the appear- 
ance of many hundred Buddhas, in 
every respect like himself, with rays of 
light issuing from every pore of their 
skin, differently occupied, some stand- 
ing, some sitting, and some preaching. 
He could go any distance in a moment, 
even as fast as thought, through the air, 
under the water, or under the earth, 
When he preached, his face appeared 
to all the audience, though surround. 
ing him in a circle.t People of all 
languages understood him; and _ all, 
however distant, heard him distinctly, 
excepting those who were as the deaf, 
and though close to him heard nothing. 
A learned man who followed him, dur- 
ing six months, to ascertain if he were 
the true Buddha, never saw the impres- 
sion of his foot, nor even a flower bent 
on which he trod, or a cushion pressed 
on which he sat. His good qualities, 
his extraordinary powers, are said to 
have been boundless, and to baffle de- 
scription.” 


Goutama died in his eighty-ninth 
year, after having been Buddha forty- 
seven years, during which period he 
had made many converts, and reform- 
ed a large portion of his fellow-crea- 
tures. The god Sacrea attended the 
death-bed of Goutama Buddha, and 
promised to watch over his religion for 
five thousand years. At the expira- 
tion of that period, Goutama promised 
to reappear on earth to perform mira- 
cles ; after which the elements of his 
being would become absorbed in space, 
and annihilated for ever. As soon as 
Goutama Buddha died, his body was 
deposited in a golden coffin, which 






* A full description of Adam’s Peak will be given in due course. 


+ Does the reader remember the miracle of his birth ? 
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was placed upon a pyre of sandal-wood 
one ater and” thirty cubits in 
height.* The flames did not consume 
the whole of the body—a tooth was 
preserved ; some of the flesh became 
particles of gold, a portion of the bones 
pearls, the remainder being distributed 
about various parts of the world, more 
especially Ceylon, where the relics are 
preserved in a dome-topped building 
called Dagobah; and a Dagobch is 
considered as sacred as a Widhare, or 
temple which is dedicated to the ser- 
vice of Buddha. Tradition states that 
Goutama Buddha is now in Ni-wane, 
which is the ultimate reward and rest- 
ing-place of all Buddhas and good 
men. The priests will not give any 
definite idea of Ni-wane, saying that it 
is a religious mystery which they are 
forbidden to enter upon or discuss. 
Ni-wane is a compound of two Cinga- 
lese words, ni and wane—the first sig- 
nifies ** no,” the last “thirst.” Some 
suppose that Ni-wane means utter an- 
nihilation ; and from the opinion we 
have heard expressed by Cingalese 
* scholars, who were learned men and 
rigid followers of Buddha, we coincide 
in the definition of the term. The 
state of supreme bliss is invariably al- 


es to as complete absorption or 


awnihilation ; and the natural conclu- 
sion must be, that one who from his 
virtues had become Buddha must enjoy 
the most superlative degree of happi- 
ness promised by the sacred writings. 
This heathen idea of bliss appears ex- 
traordinary to a mind which has been 
blest and enlightened by the truths of 
the Christian religion: the Buddhist 
looking for reward and bliss in absolute 
annihilation of spirit and being—the 
Christian, in dwelling to all eternity 
in the mansion prepared for the par- 
doned sinner. 

The Cingalese date from the death 
of Goutama Buddha ; and although it 
is most difficult to ascertain the exact 
year in which he lived or died, we 
believe that this year 1849 is reckoned 
by the Cingalese as 2393 after Bud- 
dha; and we are borne out in this 
belief by Davy, who states that 1821 
of the Christian era corresponded to 
2364 after Buddha. 

We will now proceed to give an 
outline of Buddhism, the tenets and 
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principles which were inculated by 
Goutama ; and, as far as it is prac- 
ticable for a heathen code of morality 
or religion to be good, we believe 
3uddhaical doctrines and precepts to 
be the best pagan religion known. 
The principal tenets of Buddhism are, 
that mind and matter are both immor- 
tal; that mankind have come into 
their present condition from a number- 
less series of transmigrations, which 
extend backwards for an immense 
period; and these transmigrations 
will continue for ever. We have 
previously stated that Buddhists are 
absolute materialists—the dogma of 
eternity of matter being continually 
inculeated; they believe this world 
always has existed, and will exist for 
ever ; that it will be frequently des- 
troyed, and will be reproduced. In 
one respect the religion of Buddha re- 
sembles that of the Christian—the 
Buddhist affirming that sin, sorrow, 
disease, and death, were not always the 
portion of mankind, but were caused 
by the ungovernable passions of disobe- 
dience, lust, avarice, and lying, being 
indulged in by man. The gods, ac- 
cording to the Buddhist, are spirits of 
an immortal nature, whose power and 
knowledge, although vast, is limited, 
and although far superior to mankind 
in intelligence and wisdom, are im- 
measurably the inferiors of the succes- 
sive Buddhas which have appeared on 
earth. Ina Cingalese work, entitled 
** Suttra Pitaka,” which contains some 
of the precepts and sermons of Gou- 
tama Buddha, we read the following 
accounts of the gods :— 


‘* Living beings first appeared by an 
apparitional birth, subsisting on the 
element of felicity, illuminated by their 
own effulgence, moving through the air, 
delightfully located, and existed in 
unity and concord. ~This was the ori- 
ginal condition of man; but human 
nature could not remain in this con- 
dition—sin and lust entered the world, 
and man became a wicked creature. 
Twenty-four god-like men appeared in 
succession, whose lives were holy and 
pure. In the revolutions of countless 
ages they appeared; their sojourn on 
earth, although fraught with misery to 
themselves, did not materially benefit 
mankind, when I, Goutama Buddha, ap- 


* A cubit in Ceylon is the length of a man’s forearm, measuring from the elbow 


to the top of the middle finger. 
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peared on earth in my present form. I 
am the most exalted in the world—I am 
the chief in the world—I am the most 
excellent in the world. This is my last 
birth; hereafter there is to me no other 
generation. One more Buddha is yet 
to come—then shall cease the present 
order of things.” 


It is stated that Goutama did not 
write out either his precepts or dis- 
courses, and that written records did 
not appear until centuries after his 
decease. The Cingalese antiquarian 
scholar affirms, that Goutama’s doc- 
trines, precepts, and traditions, were 
handed down by his disciples from one 
generation to another, until, in the 


reign of Wallagarn Bahoo, king of 


Ceylon, which was four centuries 
after Goutama Buddha's death, the 
whole of his precepts, discourses, and 
doctrines, were collected and tran- 
scribed by learned priests, who dwelt 
in Alvolena, in the district of Matele. 
This collection comprises the complete 
system of Buddhism, but the works 
are so voluminous, that no living man 
has ever been able to read the whole. 
The works, although rare, are still to 
be found in Ceylon, and these sacred 
writings are the authorities resorted 
to by the Buddhist in all disputed or 
doubtful points in their religion ; and 
the Cingalese maintain most positively 
that the establishment of their temples, 
mode of worship, and doctrines, are 
in strict accordance with these works. 
The number of these sacred works are 
five—the names as follow :— 

Sangoot-Sangia—the valuable col- 
lection ; Angotra-Sangia—the ele- 
mentary collection; Dik-Sangia—the 
long sibestion ; Medoon-Sangia—the 
middling collection ; Koodoogot-San- 
gia—the remaining collection. The 
whole of these works are written in 
countless volumes, and are complete, 
with the exception of the Angottra- 
Sangia, which was in twenty-five vo- 
lumes, but unfortunately some of the 
volumes are missing. 

The life of Goutama was in strict 
accordance with Buddhaical tenets ; 
he was chaste, temperate, and humble; 
he went from village to village preach- 
ing his doctrines, and permitted his 
disciples and followers to write down 
his discourses. ‘The doctrines incul- 
cated by Goutama were faith in the 
Buddhas, confidence in the gods, and 
the efficacy of charity and good works. 
Invariably followed by multitudes, 
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and attended by innumerable priests 
and disciples, Goutama travelled from 
place to place, asking no alms, but 
receiving all that were freely offered ; 
simple in manners, humbly austere in 
deportment, he courted not the smiles 
of the great, nor did he heed their 
frowns when he deemed it necessary to 
administer rebukes, or admonish them 
concerning their sinfully licentious 
lives. The discourses and doctrines 
of Goutama Buddha would not have 
disgraced a more enlightened age; he 
inculcated thenecessity of subjugating 
the passions, charity to our poorer 
brethren, good will to our neighbours, 
and kindness toanimals. We subjoin 
a few of his precepts, and the substance 
of one of his discourses. ‘The precepts 
are extracted from the Damma Padan, 
or the Footsteps of Religion :— 


** All the religion of Buddha is con- 
tained in these three precepts: ‘ Purify 
thy mind ;’ ‘ abstain from vice ;’ ‘ prac- 
tise virtue.’ 

‘‘He is a more noble warrior who 
subdues himself, than he who in the 
battle conquers thousands.” 

* True nobility is not of one’s paren- 
tage, butis the offspring of a virtuous 
mind and spotless life.” 

“ Religion is the road toimmortality ; 
irreligion the road to death. A religious 
man dies not; but he that is irreligious 
is, even whilst in this world, as one that 
is dead.” 

** A wise man will so establish him- 
selfin industry, perseverance, prudence, 
and mental control, that he is never 
borne away by the turbid waters of li- 
centiousness.” 

“Shun the practice of irreligion ; 
shun sensuality ; shun the evil speaker : 
by shunning these sins man is a gainer, 
for the religious and meditative expe- 
rience supreme happiness.” 

‘* As the mighty rock Mahu-meru-par- 
wate remains unshaken by the storm, 
so is the wise menunmoved by praise or 
disapprobation.’ ’ 

** To the virtuous, all is pure; there- 
fore think not the going unclothed, 
being defiled with dirt, fasting, lying 
on the ground, or remaining motionless, 
can make the pure impure—for the mind 
will still remain the same.” 

**Let those who bestow all their 
thoughts and attention on their bodies, 
gaze upon the skeletons of those depart- 
ed; then let them say if their carcase 
is worth the care. . Kings, their pride, 
greatness and grandeur decay; but 
truth is immutable and eternal.” 

‘* Conquer anger by mildness, evil by 
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good, avarice by liberality, falsehood by 
truth. Evil passions cannot be eradi- 
cated all at once; it is a slow work, 
and must be done gradually, just as the 
jeweller removes rust from gold.” 

‘*The wicked man is like a decayed 
leaf; the harbinger of death is near, 
and yet the sinner stands at the gate, 
without having made provision for his 
future life.” 

‘Know, oh! sinner, that wicked ac- 
tions cannot be hid; avarice and wrath 
will bring long-suffering upon thee.” 

‘*No flame burns so fiercely as that 
of lust; nought has a grasp so powerful 
as hatred ; no net is equal to the meshes 
of folly; no flood is so impetuous as 
desire.” 

** Men ever have been, and ever will 
be, subject to unjust praise and unjust 
censurej; and that man is the most skil- 
ful of all charioteers who can guide the 
chariot of his mind.” 

** Sin is ofttimes clothed in the garb 
of virtue, but the effects unclothe it 
speedily ; then vice is seen in its naked 
hideousness.” 

** Mental control and the subjugation 
of the passions is the road to happiness 
and eternal bliss.” 

‘*Man should perform those deeds 
which time will not cause him to repent ; 
therefore be not desirous of discovering 
the faults of others, but zealously guard 
your own.” 


The following extracts are from a 
discourse entitled Mangale :— 


‘“* Thou art not to serve the unwise, 
but to attend on the learned, and to 
make offerings to those who are worthy 
of homage; thou shouldst live in a re- 
ligious neighbourhood, to be a performer 
of virtuous actions; thou must be well 
informed in religion, mild in manners, 
subject to discipline, and of pleasant 
speech; thou must honour thy father 
and thy mother, provide for thy wife 
and children, follow a sinless vocation, 
give alms to those who stand in need, 
act virtuously; assist relatives, and 
lead a blameless life. To be free from 
sin, abstain from intoxicating drinks, 
to persevere in virtue, to be respectful 
and kind, contented, grateful, and to 
listen at proper seasons to religious in- 
structions; to be mild, subject to re- 
proof, to have access to priests, and to 
converse with them on religious sub- 
jects; to have a mind unshaken by 
prosperity, or adversity, inaccessible 
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to sorrows, free from impurity, and 
tranquil; these arethe chief excellences. 
They who practise all these virtues, 
and are not overcome by evil, enjoy the 
perfection of happiness, and obtain the 
chief good.” 


The following prohibitions or com- 
mands were delivered by Goutama 
Buddha :— 


‘“‘ Abstain from fornication and adul- 
tery; abstain from stealing; abstain 
from taking life from man, bird, beast, 
or reptile; abstain from coveting; ab- 
stain from all foolish conversation ; 
abstain from betraying the secrets of 
others: abstain from all evil wishes to 
others; abstain from slander; abstain 
from lying; abstain from all unjust 
suspicion.” 


The precepts, discourses, and com- 
mands which we have quoted will 
show that the doctrines inculcated 
by Goutama Buddha are those of pu- 
rity and strict morality. Although 
reason convinces us there is much 
fable intermixed in the account of his 
birth and life, still historical facts 
prove that the son of a powerful mo- 
narch did. abandon his throne, and, in 
the full vigour of health, manhood, and 
intellect, became a wandering pauper, 
roaming from place to place, inculcat- 
ing piety and virtue. Can we feel 
astonished that the being called by the 
Cingalese Goutama Buddha, is looked 
upon as a prophet, and worshipped 
asagod? In ‘‘ Knighton,” page79, we 
read ‘* The rise and progress of a later 
faith may convince us that there was 
nothing improbable in his (Goutama) 
assuming the character of a prophet, 
and, still less, in his being received as 
such. Inthe prime of manhood he 
renounces the pomps and vanities of 
the world, retreats to an unfrequented 
forest, and there submits to want and 
privation, regardless of the hopes of 
ambition, or of the softer feelings of 
affection.” 

We believe that we have given a 
clear outline of the Buddhist religion, 
and in future chapters propose describ- 
ing the gods, priesthood, ceremonies, 
and all matter that is connected with 
the Buddhaical form of worship. 
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« To excite hatred and ill-will among 
different classes of the Queen’s sub- 
jects,” is a misdemeanour at common 
law, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. It may appear singular that, 
while Inish journalists have been pro- 
secuted, with exemplary rigour, for se- 
ditious and felonious publications, the 
Attorney-General for England has 
never proceeded against the Times, for 
these mischievous libels in which the 
Queen’s English and Irish subjects have 
been daily, for several years back, ex- 
cited to mutual hostility in the columns 
of that journal. There can be no doubt 
that the offence has been, and is, day 
by day, committed and repeated with 
enormous audacity; and as little can 
it be questioned that any jury empan- 
nelled to try the publisher of that 
newspaper on an indictment for such 
sedition, would be compelled either to 
bring in a verdict of “ guilty,” or to 
violate their oaths. No London jury, 
however, could be found to say that 
the Times has committed a legal of- 
fence, by any amount of insolence, 
falsehood, or provocation, towards the 
inhabitants of this part of the United 
Kingdom. 

For jurymen in London are not 
made of purer materials than else- 
where; and often, when they have 
found their duty as jurors conflict 
with their judgments or prejudices as 
citizens, they have preferred what 
Blackstone delicately calls a “ pious 
perjury” to finding verdicts according 
to the evidence. When forgery was 
a felony punishable with death, scarce 
any amount of evidence could wring a 
verdict of guilty from a London jury ; 
and the well-known and avowed deter- 
mination of jurors there, and else- 
where in England, not to convict in 
forgery cases, so long as death re- 
mained the penalty, was the main 
reason assigned for the alteration of 
the law, and the passing of that new 
enactment by which the punishment 
of forgery is now reduced to transpor- 
tation; for, whenever public opinion, 
in England, has declared itself so une- 
quivocally as by jurors refusing to find 
unpopular verdicts, the hint has been 
taken by the legislature, and the cause 
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of complaint, whatever it may be, has 
been removed. 

So far, therefore, as respects pun- 
ishment before the legal tribunals for 
the trial of offences of this nature, the 
Times is safe in the lax principles of 
those to whose bad passions it panders. 
But it is not safe from the condemna- 
tion of the good and loyal subjects of 
the Queen, who lament to see her 
Majesty’s influence and authority weak- 
ened with her people, by provocations 
and contempts which are not the less 
criminal because they are practised 
with a scandalous impunity. 

But, besides the inducement of a 
depraved public opinion, the Times 
has had another motive in the more 
flagrant of its lateexcesses. The cen- 
tralists believe that the * reduction of 
Ireland” will never be complete till 
our superior courts of law are trans- 
ferred to Westminster. They consi- 
der, and not unwisely, that, so long as 
Dublin remains the place of residence 
of five or six hundred men educated 
for the bar, with large attainments and 
a superfluity of leisure, there will ne- 
ver be wanting abundant elements of 
resistance to their provincialising and 
plebeianising policy. It is with this 
view they improve every occasion of 
disparaging our Irish courts, and of 
bringing the administration of justice 
in Ireland by Irish law authorities into 
contempt. With this view the Times 
offered that gross insult to the Queen’s 
Irish judges at our December Dublin 
commission, and raised with so much 
malignity the cry of incompetence 
against the Irish Attorney-General. 

The affront to the judges was not 
more insolent than mischievous. The 
Irish have been habitually reviled for 
their lawlessness; for their want of 
respect for constituted authority, the 
last commission in Dublin may fairly 
be taken as a test of the justice of that 
accusation. ‘Two judges there pro- 
nounced an order, the legality of which 
has never been disputed, against pub- 
lishing the proceedings on Mr. Duffy’s 
indictment pending the trial. The 
Trish press, with exemplary respect for 
the Queen’s judges, submitted to that 
order, although it was an inconvenient, 















































and, as it appeared in the end, an im- 
provident order; but the Times not 
only violated and defied the order— 
as, indeed, the whole press of London 
did—but added contumely and _per- 
sonal insult to its contempt—delight- 
ed, doubtless, at the opportunity of 
damaying the Irish bench, at whatever 
risk to society here, provided only 
another ingredient could so be pro- 
cured for the case against the Irish 
law courts which they have in prepa- 
ration. 

The complaint against the Attor- 
ney-General, if less mischievous than 
the contempt against the judges, was 
more unjust. If the Times had com- 
plained against Mr. Monahan for lend- 
ing himself to practices which have 
diminished the confidence of the 
Queen's Irish subjects in the adminis- 
tration of justice ; or for an unworthy 
participation in the pretences of a 
government who, while they practi- 
cally violate the first principles of the 
constitution, claim credit for adminis- 
tering the affairs of this country ac- 
cording to law, we should have little 
to offer in his defence ; but when the 
Times, after approving of Mr. Mona- 
han’s conduct in these respects—after 
applauding all that has been, to say 
the least, questionable in his proceed- 
ings—turns upon him with the charge 
of incompetence, because, in the con- 
duct of ten arduous state prosecutions, 
he has fallen into one technical and 
one material error, and invidiously 
contrasts him with the British law au- 
thorities —to whose miscarriages in 
their Chartist prosecutions we need 
not refer—it is no more than justice to 
Mr. Monahan and to the Irish bar, to 
protest against the monstrous unfair- 
ness of the accusation. 

We have no doubt Sir John Jervis 
himself would be the first to disclaim 
the invidious comparison, and to de- 
clare that if he had had to contend with 
the same amount of legal ability as 
has been arrayed against the crown in 
the late state prosecutions in Ireland, 
his records would exhibit as question- 
able an appearance as any that are 
ever likely to go up to the Lords from 
this country. 

When the counsel for the prisoners 
make no points on their behalf, it is 
not surprising that the course of law 
should run smoothly ; but where half 
a dozen of the ablest men of either 
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bar set themselves to detect flaws in 
the proceedings of the prosecutor, with 
an ardour and devotion unexampled, 
we will be bold to say, in the history 
of counsel and client in either country, 
he would be a singularly adroit practi- 
tioner who should thread his way 
through the maze of Irish, English, 
ante- Poynings, post-Poynings, and im- 
perial acts of parliament, which sur- 
round every statutable proceeding in 
our law courts, without, at least, as 
many slips as have hitherto marked the 
progress of Mr. Monahan. To the in- 
genuity of counsel for the defence, not » 
to any fault of the attorney-general, we 
owe the suggestion on the record of the 
various questions with which he has had 
to contend. Mr. Monahan could not 
help the return, on the grand jury pa- 
nel, of citizens residing in a particular 
quarter of Dublin, which imperial le- 
gislation has left a debateable land 
between two jurisdictions. It was by 
no default of his that King Henry V. 
gave the goods of felons to our corpo- 
ration ; nor could any watchfulness of 
his have foreseen or prevented either 
objection. If he had recognised the 
English practice of high treason at the 
trials at Clonmel, by giving the accused 
their lists of witnesses ten days before 
the trial, the Times would have been 
the first to charge collusion ; and all 
the government press here would have 
exclaimed against the violation of the 
imperial statute, which directs that 
Irish traitors shall have but half the 
facilities in that respect which are 
given to Englishmen. 

If they blamed Mr. Monahan be- 
cause he has too devotedly, and with, 
perhaps, too little regard for himself, 
done, in their service, what must have 
been painful to his feelings, their cen- 
sure, however ungrateful and unbecom- 
ing, might not have been undeserved ; 
but when they break into this indecent 
fury against him for not providing for 
the inevitable chances of every state 
prosecution when defended by men of 
ability, we must conclude that either 
frustrated vengeance has driven them 
mad, or that a deeper policy than ap- 
pears on the surface causes them, to 
make the most of the occasion, to dis- 
parage the bar and bench of Ireland. 

If any one should be slow enough of 
understanding to ask what motive—or 
if any one inquire why Lord Brougham, 
with such indecent haste, should have 
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besought God and the parliament to 
confer the inestimable blessing of good 
lawyers on the Irish, because Mr. 
Monahan had asked for final judgment 
on the overruling of Mr. Duffy’s de- 
murrer, declaring that no tyro of 
Westminster Hall would have made a 
demand so untenable (although two 
Irish judges, either of them a better 
crown lawyer than Lord Brougham, 
had deemed the question worth a week's 
consideration), we can tell the reason. 
It is be¢ause the party of whom Lord 
Brougham and the Times are, in this 
instance, the representatives, have a 
project for abolishing the Four Courts 
of Dublin ; and, as a preliminary, wish 
that their satellites should omit no 
opportunity of bringing the Irish bench 
into contempt. 

The misconduct of a juror on Mr. 
Duffy’s last trial has, unhappily, en- 
abled Lord Brougham to renew his 
animadversions on the administration 
of justice in our courts on better 
grounds. A passage of unusual elo- 
quence in the address of the prison- 
er’s counsel called forth a burst of 
applause, in which a juror so far for- 
got himself as to participate, by clap- 
ping his hands in the jury-box. This 
impropriety, sufficiently gross in itself, 
Lord Brougham is represented by the 
newspapers to have exaggerated in a 
manner utterly indefensible, alleging, 
as it would appear, without the least 
warrant, that the juror had led the riot 
by shouting “ Hurrah for Repeal ;” 
and on this fabricated case, had the 
temerity to suggest that the queen’s 
Irish subjects at large should be de- 
prived of trial by jury. Then, turn- 
ing on the prisoner’s counsel, he is 
represented as having charged them 
with offering insults to the bench—a 
charge which everybody here knows 
to be utterly untrue, and which was 
palpably made for no other motive 
than through the licentiousness of the 
bar to imply the imbecility of the 
judges. The delinquent juror has 
since expressed his contrition. His 
was an unpremeditated impropriety. 
Lord Brougham’s statements, sugges- 
tions, and implications all appear to 
have been made on deliberation. We 
cannot but think that, on the whole, he 
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is more to be censured than Mr. Burke, 
even assuming that his exaggerations 
and misstatements were the mere re- 
sults of excitement, made without pre- 
meditation and forgotten as soon as 
made.* Taking them, however, as we 
believe them to be, as parts of a syste- 
matic design for the disparagement of 
the Irish law courts, the misconduct of 
the commoner in the jury-box appears 
trivial in comparison with that which 
the newspapers impute to the lord in 
parliament. 

If Lord Brougham had been able 
to say that the suspicion of unjust 
family partialities so prevailed with 
regard to the Irish judges, as to lead 
to scandalous criminations between the 
bar and the bench in open court at 
Inns-quay, to the delay of suitors and 
the opprobrium of justice ; or that the 
list of records for trial in the principal 
commercial town of Ireland was a 
year in arrear, he would have had a 
better case for prefacing his project. 

His bill for the fusion of the English 
and Irish bars, although in other hands 
it might not perhaps be regarded with 
so much suspicion, as introduced by 
him was manifestly a step towards the 
cross-channel extension of the western 
circuit, and the drawing of all Irish 
pleas to Westminster. The mode sug- 
gested by the advisers of the present 
administration is less direct, but not 
less certain to end in the same result, 
at least so far as the interests of Dub- 
lin are concerned. They would first 
draw away all country pleas from the 
courts on Inns-quay to certain new 
county courts which they have in pre- 
paration; and when the hall of the 
Four Courts shall be deserted, would 
superannuate the idle judges, and close 
the doors. A suspicious mind might 
easily imagine how the jurisdiction of 
the newly-erected tribunals might again 
be narrowed, when the superior places 
of resort for suitors in Ireland were 
no longer open, and how the surplus 
business, having nowhere else to go 
to, should, perforce, find its way to 
Westminster Hall. But we do not 
think it is their own aggrandisement so 
much as the destruction of Dublin, 
the promoters of this policy desire. 
Dublin is the stumbling-block to their 





* Lord Brougham, in a correspondence with Mr. Burke, denies that he charged 


him with hurraing for Repeal. 
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economy. Dublin stands between them 
and consummate centralization. See- 
ing this, they now openly assume, as 
the motto and catch-word of their 
whole policy, DeLenva est EBiana. 

This is the true key to the eager- 
ness with which all the difficulties of 
our state prosecutions are exaggerated 
into miscarriages, and the judges, 
juries, and prosecutors reviled for 
incapacity and corruption, as often as 
the abilities of Mr. Napier, Mr. Butt, 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen, or Mr. John 
O’ Hagan, interpose the least obstacle 
to the march of judicial vengeance. 
It matters not that public confidence 
in the purity and firmness of the bench 
may be shaken; that a belief in the 
incapacity of the crown officers to 
protect society may be propagated 
amongst a dissatisfied and suffering 
people; the Times and Lord Brougham 
care not a jot what present mischief 
may result, so as they shall secure for 
London the ultimate enjoyment of the 
half million per annum now spent in 
law business in Dublin, nor the party 
at large, so as they succeed in carrying 
the project at least so far, as that 
that half million shall be spent any- 
where else than where it now main- 
tains so inconvenient an amount of 
hostile and obstructive ability. 

It is no new device, but a part of 
the original scheme of absorption into 
England of everything worth drawing 
away from this country, as old as the 
Union. If Lord Castlereagh had had 
means sufficient to buy up the city of 
Dublin itself, as he did the parlia- 
mentary representation of the bo- 
roughs, a transfer of the Irish courts 
of law would have accompanied the 
transfer of the Irish courts of legis- 
lation. 

If the current formula against agita- 
tion—that is, as now understood in 
government circles, against Irishmen 
of any class looking into their public 
affairs—have made any of our readers 
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so blind to what is passing as to need 
proof of the existence of this design, 
we would refer them to a sufficiently 
significant authority. In the year 
1824, the Record Commissioners pub- 
lished, at vast expense, the “ Liber 
Munerum Municipalium Hibernia,” in 
two vols. folio, being a digest of all 
existing records respecting the public 
establishments of Ireland from the 
conquest. At page 128 of vol. i. of 
that work is given a synoptical sche- 
dule of the different Irish departments 
of Civil Administration, Religion and 
Public Instruction, Law, Revenue 
and Public Defence. It will be suffi- 
cient for the present purpose to ex- 
tract the introductory paragraph which 
prefaces the details under each of 
these headings in the table: — 


‘1. SvaTEe OFFICERS, AND OFFICERS 
For Civiz Arrairs.—In this depart- 
ment, as it stood in 1760, or imme- 
diately before the Union, while Ireland 
was a distinct kingdom, many offices 
have been abrogated by act of parlia- 
ment, and many more have now, b 
process of time, become obsolete. When- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, 
and that cannot come too soon, this 
department may be very advantageously 
consolidated with the principal one in 
London.* 

‘*2, RELIGION AND Pustic INstTRuCc- 
T1on.—The union of the Irish sees, at 
least of the archiepiscopal ones, with 
some one or other in England, would 
seem the most natural way of consoli- 
dating the Church of Ireland with ours 
in England. Though the articles of 
both are the same, their canons are 
different. At present they stand in the 
anomalous relation in which the two 
parliaments stood before the Union of 
1800. By the union with the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, we have put our Pro- 
testant STaTE in safety: by a similar 
course with the ecclesiastical establish. 
ment of Ireland, it remains to put in 
equal safety our Reformed Cuurcu in 
that country. 

«©3. Law.—Much of this department 





* Lower down in this column, under the head of “ Keeper of the Records in 
Birmingham Tower,” our antiquarian friends, who have indulged the expectation 
of founding in Dublin a National School of Historic Literature, may see on how 
frail a basis they have built their hopes, if the plan of which what we are now about 
to cite is but a subordinate detail, is to be suffered to proceed to its consummation. 
** An office analogous to that of the Keeper of the Records at the Tower of Lon- 
don, having the care of such as are consulted by the historian and curious antiquary 
rather than the man of business. It is clear that, since the Union, all these kinds 
of records, as well as papers and books of the old privy council, should, for more 
reasons than one, be kept in the capital of the United Kingdom, at or near the 


office of the Secretary for the Irish Department at Westminster.” 
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has been abrogated by acts of parlia- 
ment, and much more must and will be 
so. This and the two preceding de- 
partments are still too much in the old 
spirit of a distinct kingdom, and cannot 
too soon be consolidated with the parent 
establishment. 

**4. Revence.—Almost the whole of 
this department, as it stood in 1760, 
that is, so far as it had not even then 
become obsolete by non-usage, may now 
be considered as abrogated by act of 
parliamept. The revenue establishment 
is now, as it ought to be, one and entire, 
for the whole United Kingdom. 

“5. Pustic Derence.—This whole 
department, so far as it has not already 
become obsolete by non-usage, may 
now be considered as abrogé ated by act 
of parliament. The war establishment 
is now, as it ought to be, one and entire, 
for the whole United Kingdom.” 


Besides this tabular digest, the work 
contains an introductory disquisition, 
from the concluding part of which we 
shall make one other instructive ex- 
tract :— 


“It is good to repeat here, once for 
all, and for the last time, a truth which 
ought not for a moment to be dissembled 
or overlooked, that untmL THE Law 
AND CHURCH DEPARTMENTS ARE IN- 
CORPORATED WITH THE PARENT ONES 
In ENGLAND, THE UNION IS BUT HALF 
ACCOMPLISHED. Nor should there re- 
main any office of Lord Lieutenant, or 
any separate state department at all; 
while, to administer the national law 
and religion of England impartially in 
Ireland, English judges only, and Eng- 
lish high clergymen and bishops, should 
be commissioned in ordinary.” 


These avowals, however, were found 
so inconveniently candid that, after all 
the expenses of the work had been in- 
curred, its publics ution was suppressed, 
and the few copies which have found 
their way to the hands of students 
in Ireland, are now only to be con- 
sulted in the libraries of learned bo- 
dies ; but the policy remains the same ; 
and we constantly witness the manifes- 
tation of it in suggestions now for the 
removal of the Ordnance Survey Col- 
lections to Southampton—now for the 
transfer to Chelsea of the Royal Hos- 
pital—now for the abolition of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant—and now, 
again, after a long intermission, in the 
revival of this destructive scheme, for 
the suppression of our law courts. 

It is true, no one has as yet had the 
boldness to put it forth authoritatively; 
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but, concurrently with those attacks 
by the Times and by Lord Brougham 
on our courts of justice, judges, and 
law officers, there has commenced 
in Dublin the same kind of tentative 

process among the ambitious young 
men of our “bar, which, before the 
Union, was tried with so much success 
among our ambitious young members 
of parliament. London is a greater 
field; a man of talent might there 
gratify his political as well as legal am- 
bition—might represent a borough on 
his own circuit, and, after gaining 
wealth at court in the morning, might 
gain reputation, perhaps power, in the 
house in the evening. At least one 
Irish lawyer should be employed on 
each side in every Irish case, while the 
whole field of British practice would 
be open, to their competition besides, 
The circuits would go on as usual: it 
would be but the addition of a few 
hours to the journey to the first assize 
town. Then there would be the whole 
legal patronage of England, besides 
the numerous new appointments inci- 
dent to the creation of county courts 
of large jurisdiction. We know not 
what more besides ; but we suppose, if 
the scheme were ripe enough, money 
would not be wanting. 

To the public, the justification of 
the measure would be cheap law 
brought home to every man's door. 
What is it to the litigant who lives in 
Cork or Donegal, whether every se- 
cond house in Merrion-square be let in 
tenements to indigent roomkeepers ? ? 
Are they to continue ps ying forty or 
fifty pounds for the trial of a record, 
that Dublin may enjoy the advantages 
of a quasi aristocracy, when five shil- 
lings would pay the costs of a sum- 
mary decree, for which they will need 
but an occasional appeal to West- 
minster? In reference to such sug- 
gestions as these, we can do no better 
than repeat what has been very well 
said on the same subject by a writer 
in the Press, a new Dublin paper, 
which has the credit of leading the 
way in what we hope will be a national 
resistance to this new overt act of 
metropolitan rapacity :— 


** Our attention has been called by a 
correspondent, ‘ An Attorney,’ to the 
project of extending the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions to one 
hundred pounds in civil cases. If there 
be, it is manifest that that measure is 
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but another form of that principle of 
centralisation which has been so inces- 
santly and so insidiously employed in 
the abduction of the institutions of this 
country. This course has been pur- 
sued without any regard to the obliga- 
tions of truth or the conditions of treaty ; 
and with no higher object in view than 
the immediate ‘aggrandisement of Lon- 
don, and the temporary reduction of 
Ireland. The worst of the mischiefs 
that have followed from this centralisa- 
tion policy have been usually inflicted 
under cover of some other name, less 
startling than its own, and the travelling 
title of reform or retrenchment has often 
served the purposes of an incognito for 
its disastrous operations. The result 
has been the disappearance of public bo- 
dies and institutions, one after the 
other, until at last the country has been 
complete sly denuded, and Dublin has lost 
almost every feature by which she ought 
to be recognised as a metropolis. ‘The 
success of the designs of centralisation 
is to be explained by the existence of in- 
testine animosities rather than by popu- 
lar apathy. As these animosities de- 

cline, the more distinctly will be per- 

ceived the truth, that a country without 
institutions is no more thana soil with- 
out interests, and that patriotism is as 
essential to the prosperity of a people 
as honesty is to the character of an in- 
dividual. 

“Ifthis design of centralisation suc- 
ceed, the courts will be carried away to 
Westminster, and if so, the Irish attor- 
neys must make up their minds either 
to follow them or to distribute them- 
selves throughout the different counties 
of Ireland. The latter alternative, which 


would equally result from the loss of 


business or from the abstraction of the 
courts, would give very nearly two thou- 

sand prac titioners to thirty- two counties 
to scramble and struggle for the paltry 
fees to be yielded by the mass of mis- 
chievous and miserable litigation form- 
ing the staple of the inferior courts. An 
instant’s reflection upon such a condition 
of things can lead to no other conclusion 
than that before the measure should 
have had three months’ existence the 
attorneys, as a body, must degenerate, 
and thata period very little more re- 
mote would witness the utter degrada- 
tion, if not extinction, of both branches 
of the legal profession in this coun- 
try. 

‘* Tt has been very artfully contrived 
to present this subject as one in which 
the legal profession alone is concerned, 
and to lead the publie mind to suppose 


that the question was altogether one of 


cheap law. But this is a mere pretence, 
a sheer illusion. It is not ‘cheap law,’ 
it is cheap litigation, and cheap litiga- 


tion is at best a pernicious economy. 
Quite beside the mischievous character 
of the political motive of the measure, 
the socialevils with which it is pregnant 
are to be dreaded and avoided. The fa- 
cilities for litigation and the temptations 
to loose swearing afforded by these 
courts have been most destructive to the 
moral and industrial habits of the pea- 
santry. The scenes of fraud and per- 
jury which their proceedings exhibit 
make it incumbent on every moral mind 
to resist the extension of such a juris- 
diction.” 


A common danger teaches men the 
policy as well as the virtue of forbear- 
ance with one another. These affronts 
to our judges have not been ventured 
on in parliament till after some of our- 
selves had shown the example. And 
there is nothing more mischievous in 
imputations on judges than this, that 
continued accusations of partiality 
will make the most honest man un- 
consciously incline against the side of 
his accusers. Respect and obedience 
from the suitor are the proper guaran- 
tees for that tranquillity in the breast 
of the judge, without which no man 
can be perfectly just. As their writ- 
ten patents place them above the in- 
fluence of the crown, so the higher 
diploma of public trust and confidence 
should place our judges above the in- 
fluences of their own feelings. If any 
of them be conscious of having suffered 
the censures of thoughtless assailants 
to cloud the serenity of his breast, or 
disturb the operations of his judg- 
ment, let him profit with us in the 
lesson with which our present weak- 
ness and danger may instruct us. As 
regards the question of a withdrawal 
of our law courts, we now stand in the 
same position as Bushe, and Plunket, 
and Saurin stood in relation to the 
project of withdrawing our parliament. 
Virtue alone and respect for ourselves 
can save us. A new duty of forbear- 
ance, of mutual deference, and scrupu- 
lous abstinence from anything savour- 
ing of levity, is imposed on those who 
frequent our courts, whether as 
pleaders, suitors, or spectators; and, 
with the deepest sentiments of respect 
for the judges who preside there, we 
would humbly remind them that the 
public will expect, on their parts also, a 
demeanor which shall not compromise 
our claim to the continued mainte- 
nance of their authority and presence 
amongst us. 







































































































































































































































































A month had elapsed since the sun of 
nature had been for ever hid from the 
eyes of Athanasi Ducas—a month of 
comparative inaction to the Greeks, 
which was now to be redeemed by an 
immediate engagement. The port of 
Hydra presented a scene of great acti- 
vity and excitement ; the vessels which 
were manned and equipped were al- 
ready sailing out of the harbour in the 
direction of Spezzia, where the fleet 
was to assemble, whilst the others 
were hastening their preparations as 
much as they could. The town was 
nearly deserted, and the house of 
Athanasi Ducas was perhaps the only 
one from whence the inhabitants had 
not gone forth that morning to wit- 
ness the departure of those friends 
who were in all probability never to 
return. But there, alone, in a darkened 
room sat the blind man and his faith- 
ful wife—darkened, because Soulta- 
nitza refused to look upon the light 
which was denied to her beloved hus- 
band, and upon whose melancholy, dis- 
torted face her eyes were fixed with 
an expression which, could he have 
seen it, might almost have compensated 
for his misfortune. He grasped her 
hand tightly, as though to assure him- 
self that he was not alone, whilst from 
time to time a heavy sigh, amounting 
to a groan, burst from his lips. Oc- 
casionally Soultanitza endeavoured to 
rouse him from the bitter despondency 
into which he had fallen, by uttering 
a few soothing words, but he either 
Jet them pass unheeded or answered 
with angry irritability. 
«* Athanasi mou,” she said at length, 

“ how long is this darkness which has 
fallen upon your eyes to hang upon 
your spirit also? It can avail us no- 
thing now to mourn! you suffer, and 
I suffer with you, but shall we who 
are Greeks give our enemies the power 
to forestall the horrors of the grave 
for us, and encircle us with its gloom 
before the time. Zoi mou, you can 
feel the warm sunshine, you can hear 
our children’s voices sounding mer- 
rily ; you must give up this dark and 
deep despair !” 
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CHAPTER IV,—-THE ENTERPRISE OF THE HYDRIOTE WIFE. 





“ Poté, pote (never, never),” groan- 
ed Athanasi ; “ oh, Christiani, how can 
you ask meeven tolive! It is not be- 
cause I never more shall see the sun- 
shine or your face, save in my dreams, 
nor because those children at my side 
shall grow up to be men, whilst I re- 
member but the infant faces which I 
last beheld—all this is nothing ; but 
to-day—to sit here with my strong arm, 
and willing heart, and the fierce blood 
boiling in my veins, all ready to be 
shed for Greece—to sit here crushed 
and tortured, more useless than an old 
man bent with years, or a child not 
yet come to its strength—this is more 
than I can bear! yes; to be here 
groping with my darkened eyes for 
your weak arm, on which I lean in 
manhood’s prime, whilst I hear the 
shouts of those who are going out to 
battle, unaccompanied by him who 
should have been the foremost of them 
all! to think of my three brave vessels, 
for which I beggared those poor chil- 
dren and myself, left useless in their 
strength to-day, when our country 
needs their aid tenfold !” 

*¢ But why should these lie useless ?” 
said his wife, “can you not send an- 
other to command them in your stead?” 

“ And whom would you have me 
trust?” said Athanasi, fiercely ; ‘* have 
you forgotten that there is treachery 
amongst our very countrymen? and 
all those we know to be the faithful 
sons of Greece have gone with their 
own ships to join Miaulis; since 
this vile plot showed how even Hy- 
driotes can be corrupted by the love 
of gain, there is not one to whom I 
dare entrust the gold with which my 
seamen must be led—that gold which 
is in fact their master, and which they 
would obey, though bought by it to 
serve the enemy! Yes! this were in- 
deed the climax of my sufferings, if my 
own vessels were taken by some traitor 
to fight against us! No, Soultanitza, 
it is all in vain; my heart burns with- 
in me, and let the fire prey upon it 
undisturbed, for nothing can save me 
from my misery.” 

“ Oh, that I might take your place, 
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and suffer for you,” said Soultanitza, 
with a heavy sigh. 

“ Might take my place!” exclaimed 
Athanasi, “and so you might, had you 
the will and the courage of the Spar- 
tan women in the days of old! You 
might indeed take my place in leading 
out my vessels to the combat ; it would 
matter little that your hand is weak, 
and that your woman’s heart would 
sicken .to shed blood, if you could 
nerve yourself to look on death, and 
meet it where I would have met it, 
how gladly to you I could entrust the 
gold with which you could guide my 
sailors where you would, and to gain 
which they would fight as though L led 
them on. But this is folly ; unless the 
tomb of the Queen of the Amazons 
could open to give up its fearless dead, 
no trembling woman now could brave 
the terrors of the battle, though she 
brought the needful succour even to 
Greece.” 

“* And wherefore not?” said Soul- 
tanitza, rising calmly from her seat, 
and folding her arms on her breast— 
“why should not a woman find that 
death most sweet which saved her hus- 
band from despair? Do you not think 
the thunder of the cannon were far 
less terrible to her than his least sigh ? 
The horrors and the din of war less 
dreadful than his silent sorrow? Atha- 
nasi, if by going forth in your stead, 
empowered by your authority, to lead 
your vessels to the coming strife, I 
can one moment soothe the gnawing 
regret that dwells within your soul, 
with deepest joy do I accept the mis- 
sion—unworthily shall I fill your place, 
when the wisdom of the warrior is re- 
quired to direct the efforts of your 
soldiers, or his iron hand to strike the 
furious enemy, but worthily, inasmuch 
as wherever the peril is most deadly, 
or the death that comes hand in hand 
with victory most sure and certain, 
there will J conduct your followers to 
give their lives for Greece !” 

«Oh, Soultanitza, can it be?” ex- 
claimed Athanasi, his face lighting up 
with a wild exultation, “ could you in- 
deed for my sake thus forget your na- 
ture. Would you indeed have nerve 
to take my plaee and save your hus- 
band from dishonor ; and wherefore 
not, indeed; brave women have done 
such deeds before! Soultanitza, your 
words have awakened the first gleam 
of hope that has shone upon me in this 
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great despair. Yes, the first, the only 
hope, for if my own soul’s brother proved 
atraitor, to whom could I confide this 
charge save unto you, bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh? Oh, how wil- 
lingly would I dwell here in darkness 
and in solitude, could I but know that 
the wealth I sacrificed, and the vessels 
I have manned were doing service to 
my country in her need ; but, light of 
my heart, is it possible? Can you 
really cast away your fears, your hor- 
ror, at the sight of blood ?” 

“ Athanasi, what are a woman’s 
terrors to a wife's true love?” said 
Soultanitza ; and though her voice was 
firm as she spoke, the tears gathered 
slowly in her large dark eyes, for her 
heart sank within her to see how her 
husband’s patriotism overruled all other 
sentiments, how eagerly he could sacri- 
fice her to his country’s good; but 
this powerful enthusiasm was common 
to all Greeks during the wild delirium 
of the revolution ; the claims of the 
nearest and dearest of ties were not 
only secondary, but utterly without 
influence, where the welfare of Greece 
was concerned. 

“‘The Aghios Nicholas himself in- 
spired you this good idea, my thrice 
beloved,” continued Athanasi, who 
seemed as though renovated with new 
life, and, after all, the peril to your- 
self may not be great. Where Mi- 
aulis leads, it surely must be to vic- 
tory, and there is not one amongst our 
countrymen who would not with his 
life defend the noble wife, who took 
the blind man’s place. Only you 
must steel your heart, my bird, to 
hear the cannon roaring round you, 
to walk through streams of new- 
shed blood, to look upon the mangled 
dead, and see the living die; but these 
you will brave, will you not, for Greece, 
and for your husband ?’! 

“For my husband,” said Soulta- 
nitza, “and for Greece, I am ready ;” 
showing thus how secondary was with 
her the patriotism that weighed so 
powerfully with him. She calmly sat 
down at his feet, and began to consult 
with him on all the arrangements 
which now became necessary after the 
strange resolution they had taken. 
Athanasi was quite right in feeling 
certain that his seamen would readily 
consent to follow and obey his wife, if 
she were armed with the gold, the ta- 
lisman which they did, in fact, obey; 
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and equally so in fearing that, if he 
did not delegate his authority to one 
thus possessed of power to enforce it, 
some other might, indeed, turn the 
aid he had, at so much cost, pro- 
vided for his countrymen, to act most 
powerfully against them. Nor was 
the bold resolution of the Hydriote 
wife so unusual in Greece as it would 
have been elsewhere; in more than 
one instance, during the revolution, 
the women had rushed to the rescue 
of the‘ men, when they saw them 
about to be overpowered by num- 
bers, and had fought side by side with 
their fathers and husbands! And 
Soultanitza, energetic and devoted as 
she was, spent the remainder of the 
day in making preparations, under her 
husband’s direction, for taking the 
command of the three vessels at once, 
and sailing, if possible, with the rest 
of the squadron the next day. She 
was anxious to start thus early, as by 
so doing she could place herself under 
the protection of the aged Archbishop 
of Modon, who had voluntarily of- 
fered to accompany the fleet, in order 
to encourage the troops—a sacrifice 
scarce less great than that of the noble 
wife herself; for the storms of life had 
assuredly raged long enough around 
that venerable head to entitle him, in 
these his last days of earth, to a peace- 
ful rest in his monastery by day, and 
by night to slumbers rather haunted 
by visions of that world to which he 
was hastening fast, than broken by the 
tumults and the strife of this! 

The vessels of Athanasi Ducas had 
for some time been equipped and ready, 
and the three captains to whose direc- 
tion they were entrusted received, 
with the stoical indifference peculiar 
to the East, the singular intimation 
that their master’s wife was to be their 
commander. Amongst men of their 
rank in Greece cupidity is the all en- 
grossing passion, to which even pa- 
triotism must give way. Provided 
she paid them as handsomely as Atha- 
nasi would have done, they were ready 
to follow wherever she chose to lead. 
A large sum of ready money, raised 
formerly by Athanasi from the sale of 
almost all he possessed, was concealed 
on her person; and then her husband, 
his features, for the first time, assum- 
ing an expression at once of deep 
anxiety and profound affection, placed 
in her hand a small two-edged dagger, 
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such as the Greeks habitually wear 
concealed in the long, loose sleeves of 
their dress, telling her, at the same 
time, that he gave her this, not to at- 
tempt to do with her weak hands a 
warrior’s murderous work, but that 
she might use it only when despair 
should give her strength, if fortune 
turned against them, to plunge it in 
her own heart, rather than become a 
Moslem slave! At these words the 
beautiful face of the Naxiote lady, 
usually so mild and gentle, assumed an 
expression of disdainful triumph; with 
a glance of fire, such as an Eastern 
woman alone could have caused to 
flash from her eyes, she grasped hold of 
the dagger, and thrust it into the folds 
of her dress, while her lips parted in a 
fierce, proud smile. But just then the 
door opened, and her two little chil- 
dren bounded in to kiss the hands of 
their father before they went to rest. 
At once the mother’s heart gave way, 
dauntless as she was; flinging aside 
the dagger, and clasping them in her 
arms, she burst into tears like a very 
woman. 

Once more, over the gloomy little 
isle of Hydra, there arose a sunlit 
morning, from whose joyous beams 
the wife of the blind man would fain 
have veiled her tear-dimmed eyes. 
Throughout the sleepless night her re- 
solution had not wavered, though, for 
the last time perhaps, her little child 
had slumbered on her bosom; but 
there is a stern influence in the so- 
lemn midnight which purifies the soul 
from much of the clinging selfishness, 
the earth-born hopes and fears, that 
degrade its immortality by day; these 
dark and silent hours are, in some 
sense, like to those more awful still 
when the mortal career is about to 
terminate; for they, too, draw aside 
for a time the thick veil which our 
folly and our fancy weave over this 
vain world ; they force us to look upon 
it in its utter littleness, and they drag 
us close to that which is unseen, from 
whence alone we draw the high and 
holy thoughts whose invariable fruits 
are acts of self-devotion and bitter sa- 
crifice, such as that which Soultanitza 
was about to accomplish now. 

In the lonely vigil we dare not let the 
earthly terrors for a darkening mor- 
row efface from our undying spirits 
the foreknowledge of eternity; but 
when that morrow comes, when we 
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can trace out again upon the earth, 
which in the darkness seemed most dim 
and vapour-like, the path of our own 
pilgrimage, so steep and rugged, all 
strewn with stones and thorns to 
wound our weary feet—when the 
bright heavenly hopes that drove all 
clouds terrestial from our life’s hori- 
zon make themselves wings, and re- 
turn to their native sphere, then the 
sentiment of our individuality comes 
back on us with redoubled vigour— 
once more our sufferings are all our 
own; we have no part in the bustle 
and activity of the beings round us— 
no sympathy with the light which is 
awakening thousands to joy and glad- 
ness! But, however much all this 
may have been the actual state of mind 
of Soultanitza Ducas, when she rose 
from her sleepless pillow, to enter on 
her unnatural and periious duty, there 
was certainly no trace of her inward 
struggles on her calm and beautiful 
face. 

It is very rare that such self- 
command, or still more that such 
self-devotion, is to be found among 
the Greeks; but it is a peculiarity of 
this people that they can never know 
lukewarmness either in good or evil ; 
there can be no compromise in their 
resolutions ; whatever they determine 
on doing is done without reserve or 
limitation—whatever they feel is felt 
to the very uttermost. Soultanitza 
had resolved that she would save her 
husband from dishonor, by going 
forth to the battle in his stead; but 
she was not less decided that none 
should know what the resolution cost 
her! Her step was firm, and her 
dark eye tearless, as, leading her blind 
husband by the hand, she walked 
though the town to the place of em- 
barkation, followed by her dependents 
and children. All the vessels which 
yet lingered of the vast Hydriote fleet 
were now ready to start together, and 
the city was as one laid waste by a 
pestilence !—not a man was to be seen 
—all had departed to join the troops ; 
even the aged, whose withered hands 
seemed fit for little else but to be 
joined in prayer, chose rather to be- 
stow the last of their wasted strength 
on their beloved Greece, than to use it 
in order to eke out the brief portion 
of their remaining life. The doors of 
all the churches stood wide open, and 
before every altar the priests and the 
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women were laid prostrate, wrestling 
in supplication for Greece and her 
defenders! Soultanitza averted her 
head as she passed them, for there 
should have been her place also. 

Her fearless resolution had become 
known over the whole town; and the 
Greeks are ever quickly and power- 
fully moved by any noble deed which 
excites thcir admiration. As Soul- 
tanitza stepped on the deck of the 
vessel she was henceforward to com- 
mand, and her husband, tearing 
the bandage from his eyes, turned 
round his disfigured face to the people, 
that all might see why she oceupied so 
singular a post, one universal shout 
of enthusiasm rose on the air, coupled 
with the name of the devoted wife! 
3ut high above it all, on the mother’s 
ears, rang the wail of her young chil- 
dren, as they were borne from her last 
embrace. There the aged archbishop, 
whose ship was the first to weigh an- 
chor, lifted up his arms to heaven, to 
invoke a blessing on the expedition ; 
and the fleet, taking advantage of the 
fresh morning breeze, sailed out of 
the port, and dispersed itself over 
the blue sea beyond, till from the 
watch-towers of Hydra, the white sails 
(lessening in the distance) looked but 
like snow-flakes sprinkled on the 
waves. 

The rendezvous which Admiral 
Miaulus had appointed for the assem- 
bling of the united fleet was the island 
of Spezzia; but Soultanitza, before 
proceeding thither, had received orders 
from her husband to pass by the island 
of Naxos, in order to carry away and 
appropriate to her own use two brass 
guns, which had been thrown up on a 
deserted fort of the shore from the 
wreck of a Turkish vessel. 

With the first dawn of light next day, 
Soultanitza stood, and gazed upon 
that beautiful isle, her own native 
home, as it rose up from the beaming 
waters before her—the home she had 
left as a joyous bride! And deeply 
did she feel as she stood there with the 
armed soldiers all around, and the 
dagger hanging at her side, the strong 
power of the mysterious link that con- 
nects our two-fold nature, and causes 
the purer spirit to be for ever clogged 
with our humanity. Go where we 
will, be our purpose what it may, we 
carry within us our earth-born indivi- 
duality, and our thoughts (wheel with- 
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in wheel) revolve around that centre, 
though they have wings to compass at 
will a universe itself! In the bound- 
less desert, with the eternal sky over- 
head, where the uncounted worlds are 
ploughing the limitless ether with their 
fiery tread, still does our heart rise and 
fall with the restlessness of our own 
finite hopes and fears;—amid the 
mighty glaciers, breathing the keen air 
of the inaccessible mountains, we feel 
no chill except the fountain of our bu- 
man tenderness have frozen within us, 
turned to ice by death or treachery ;— 
on the deep sea, where its billows rise 
on wings of foam to howl defiance to 
the angry sky, soft as summer winds 
shall the thunders of the tempest fall 
upon our ears, if the dove-like peace 
have nestled in our own narrow breast; 
and on the precipice of eternity, where 
death itself stands ready to draw back 
the curtain that veils a Creator's mys- 
teries, yet do we turn within to listen 
to the echoes of the songs we sang in 
childhood, and of the voices which were 
the music of our lives! Never, till it 
is corroded by the corruption of the 
grave itself, can the strong tie be dis- 
solved that binds our human heart to 
the earth, from whose dust it was 
formed ! 

Soultanitza knew that shortly she 
must stand amid the battle and the 
strife, with swift destruction rushing to 
her in the fire of the pealing cannon ; 
yet not for this did her heart grow 
faint as the rich perfume from the 
orange gardens of Naxos stole over the 
wave towards her, but rather because 
she remembered how, amid these 
bowers, had dawned and brightened in 
her soul the earthly love for which she 
was about to perish ; and now she felt 
that he who then had grown to be too 
much her idol, would, if she fell, grieve 
far more over the grave of his patriotic 
hopes than over the lifeless form of 
the wife that had, indeed, been faithful 
to him, even unto death. 

But the vessel drew rapidly nearer 
to the shore; the exquisite outline of 
the violet-coloured mountains grew 
lesstremulously faint ; the green woods 
might be seen waving in the morning 
breeze ; soft sounds, rising in mingled 
music from the murmuring streams, 
ard ceaseless tones of the singing birds, 
rushed through the air, and Soulta- 
nitza was right in feeling that it was not 
alone that peculiar brightness which 


ever hangs round her childhood’s home 
which made this sunny isle of Naxos 
seem to her so very lovely. It is 
lovely, indeed ; and not only is it the 
most beautiful island of the Cyclades, 
but it is so totally different from all the 
others, that one would almost fancy it 
a fragment cast adrift from some fairer 
world—a stray garden of paradise 
floating on the waters. Its beauty is 
like that of a sweet face, ever changing 
in expression ; for it has great majes- 
tic hills clothed in everlasting verdure, 
rearing their heads aloft to catch each 
passing sunbeam ; and deep cool val- 
leys, peaceful and still as those we see 
in our slumbers, when, fainting in our 
earthly pilgrimage, we sink to sleep, 
and dream of worlds beyond the grave. 
And everywhere it is a very wilderness 
of flowers, for the burning sun seems 
to have no power over it, and summer 
and winter alike its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion retains its fresh bright green. 
Then there is the range of sparkling 
sunny shore, where Ariadne, the be- 
loved of Theseus, lay reposing in the 
treacherous slumber whose awakening 
was to be despair, as over this same 
billowy sea she saw her god-like lover 
speeding from her side for ever; and so 
close upon the beach that the spray 
often dashes on the windows of the 
houses, lies the fantastic little town, all 
white and glittering in the sunshine ; 
but this sweet isle is no portion of an- 
other world; itis but a part of this 
most restless and crime-laden earth ; 
and, therefore, quiet and smiling as it 
appears, for years it has been the scene 
of contention and continual anarchy. 
Why is it ever thus ? 

Was there no spot, in all the un- 
imaginable range of unknown creation, 
less fair, less beautiful, than this 
our earth, to which the spirit of 
strife might rather have flown to 
make itself a nest? Were there no 
regions of chaos over whose shapeless 
horror the creative word has not yet 
gone forth—no wreck of an extin- 
guished world drifting aimless through 
infinity—no realm of darkness replete 
with silence only, till eternity shall 
bring forth some new universe to peo- 
ple it ?—no better victim, in short, than 
this our mother earth, that floats so 
bright and beautiful upon the blue 
ether, begirt with those pure skies that 
are the mirror wherein she sees reflected 
the glory of her Maker, thus to be laid 
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waste by that most deadly power 
which steals into the breast of every 
man, and breathes forth in poison 
from his lips, till over all things it 
spreads an unseen blight, causing the 
creation, that to us appears so calm 
and bright, in angels’ eyes to seem 
most dark and foul. No! herein her 
labouring breast by sin the seeds were 
sown of everlasting strife ; and wher- 
ever her bowers are most green, her 
flowers most bright, that fatal germ 
seems to bear the deadliest fruits ! 

If none of the isles of Greece are so 
fair as Naxos, none, certainly, are so 
distracted and miserable. The pretty 
little town, built on a rising ground, 
is divided into two parts, connected 
only by a huge strong gate. The 
upper portion is inhabited solely by 
Venetians, the descendants of those 
conquerors who once added the pos- 
session of most of these islands as so 
many jewels to the crown of their 
queenly city; and the lower part is 
peopled exclusively by Greeks. ‘The 
animosity and feuds between the two 
render the united towns a scene of 
perpetual warfare. The Italians have 
retained, with the most extraordinary 
tenacity, through the lapse of so many 
ages, all the customs and manners of 
the country that was once their own; 
they have rigidly avoided all intermar- 
riage, have strictly adhered to their 
own language, and still more tena- 
ciously have clung, not only to the 
doctrines, but to the minutest form of 
the Roman Catholic Church. During 
the revolution, this latter peculiarity 
caused the enmity of the Greeks to 
take the form of actual persecution ; 
for as Romanists, the Latins professed 
to live independent of the Hellenic 
authorities, and openly declared their 
good will to Turkey. 

Soultanitza remembered many sad 
details of this civil war, as we may 
justly call it. The circumstances of 
her own life had, indeed, been greatly 
influenced by it; for she had, when 
very young, inspired an attachment, as 
lasting as it was sincere, in the son of 
one of the most noble of the Venetian 
families. 

Isolani had vainly endeavoured to 
overcome the prejudices of all parties, 
in order to obtain her as his wife. 
Soultanitza’s father, a sturdy old 
Greek, declared he would sooner de- 
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stroy her with his own hands, than see 
his child a renegade to Greece, and 
she never forgot how, from that hour 
of disappointment, the young Italian 
became a changed and miserable man, 
with bitter words ever on his lips, and 
a restless death-seeking evident in all 
his actions, though to herself it was a 
matter of comparative indifference, as, 
in common with all other Greek maid- 
ens, she was duly impressed with the 
belief that the person whom her pa- 
rents should present to her as her 
future husband would certainly be 
one peculiarly fitted to be loved, ho- 
noured, and obeyed—a principle which 
she found it easy to carry into effect 
when she was eventually given to 
Athanasi Ducas. 

Soultanitza entered the harbour of 
Naxos only to communicate to the in- 
habitants the probable approach of the 
naval combat, which might decide the 
fate of Greece; but she there heard 
of an event which, although it had 
occurred some time before, had only 
now become known in the more dis- 
tant islands. This was the murder of 
the Sciote hostages—a deed of horror 
committed, it was said, at the instiga- 
tion of the sultan himself, which had 
drawn, as it were, a veil of blood 
across the eyes of every Greek, and 
turned each one rather into a resolute 
and desperate assassin, than a gene- 
rous defender of his country. Soulta- 
nitza had ample proof, in the exaspe- 
ration of her own seamen at the news, 
of the effect it was likely to produce 
in the fleet; and feeling convinced 
that matters had now reached a crisis, 
and that a general and immediate en- 
gagement would be the result, she 
gave orders instantly to proceed to 
the spot where the guns lay embedded 
in the sand, in order to join without 
delay the allied fortes at Spezzia. 

It was on a desert spot of the shore 
of Naxos that the wreck had taken 
place, and it was evening, long before 
the sailors had succeeded in transfer- 
ring the weighty spoil to their own 
vessels. Soultanitza sat on the deck 
watching them while they laboured, 
and to all appearance she was calm 
and serene, though in a few hours 
she would, probably, seek in vain with 
her delicate feet to escape from a 
scene of carnage, and her feeble hands 
to struggle with some butchering 
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enemy. Yet dauntless and resolute 
as she appeared to her followers, hea- 
vily beat the heart whose life-blood 
soon might be drained to the last drop 
by Moslem knives! Her thoughts 
were dark with that nameless dread— 
that unconquerable shrinking of the 
human flesh from its mysterious decay 
—which haunts the soul through 
every stage of life, and deepens as the 
closing scene comes on. She felt that 
she was drawing nigh to the presence 
of the Great Mystery that sits en- 
throned on the threshold of eternity, 
veiled in the impenetrable pall, be- 
neath whose sombre folds each living 
mortal passes, and is seen no more ; 
and there is not a thought more bitter 
than that which now oppressed her, 
in the dread that she should die un- 


pitied and alone amid the tumult of 


the battle strife, without one gentle 
friend at hand whose breast might be 
a pillow to her dying head; for more 
than ever at the gates of death we 
yearn for the human love that bright- 
ened our departed life; though it is 
assuredly a strange ambition with 
which we are possessed, that thus 
constrains us, when we fall beneath 
the sure and universal doom, to claim 
the sympathy of those who, like our- 
selves, must share the curse. 

As thus the patient wife sat dream- 
ing over her approaching fate, among 
the rude and noisy sailors, suddenly 
she heard the sound of an approach- 
ing vessel, though in the darkness 
she could distinguish nothing, till, 
gliding beneath the prow of her own 
frigate, a white-sailed mistico ap- 
peared for an instant within the cir- 
cle of their lights, and passing on 
within the shadow, came to an an- 
chorage alongside. Before Soulta- 
nitza had time to ascertain whether 
the new-comers were friends or foes, 
one of them, whose dress she could 
distinguish as being that of a Greek, 
leaping from the deck of the mistico, 
swung himself by a rope up the side of 
the frigate, and in another instant 
stood motionless before her. With a 
single glance she recognised the com- 
panion and friend of her youth, the 
Venetian Naxiote. 

s¢ [solani here!—can it be?” she 
exclaimed, in astonishment, for the 
Italians of Naxos disdain to wear the 
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Hellenic costume, and at the town she 
had been told that of late they had 
actually risen in arms openly to favour 
the Turks. 

«Did you expect to see him else- 
where when Soultanitza Ducas was in 
danger?” he said. ‘*I come to re- 
ceive (till life isexhausted) every blow 
which is destined for you!” 

« Phile mon, this must not be,” 
said Soultanitza. * You are no Greek, 
and wherefore should you waste your 
young existence for a cause in which 
you have no interest ?’ 

‘* You say truly that I am no Greek,” 
he answ ered; «“T have no country—I 
belong to none: I have no hope—no 
home on earth! You do not know, 
perhaps, that since you left your na- 
tive Naxos, your countrymen have 
risen up against our people, and well 
nigh driven them from the town. In 
the affray our house was burnt to 
the ground, my father slaughtered, 
and our little property destroyed! I 
alone of my family was left friendless 
and aimless in this world. There re- 
mained for me but to choose between 
the refuge of the Catholic monastery 
at Santorin, where they say men learn 
so strangely to forget the sorest evils, 
and that far surer asylum which a 
quiet grave can offer! I have chosen 
the rest in which there are no dreams ; 
and I never knew how bright a thing 
an earthly hope can be till now, when 
it whispers to me that I shall lie down 
in that last slumber at your feet, my 
soul's sister !” 

Soultanitza would still have remon- 
strated against the young Italian thus 
sacrificing his life on behalf of the 
people whose feuds with his race had 
so embittered it; but he interrupted 
her by saying— 

** Soultanitza, remember this! Had 
Athanasi besought you not to peril 
your life for his sake, he would have 
spoken in vain.” 

Then she felt that his resolution was 
not to be broken, and that there re- 
mained no alternative but to accept 
his offer of such welcome aid. She 
turned away, rejoicing in the thought, 
that amongst the fierce and restless 
crew over which she was placed in 
command, there was, at least, one on 
whom she could rely for assistance 
and advice. 
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CHAPTER V.—-THE FULFILMENT OF THE SCIOTE’S ANATHEMA. 


A rresH breeze sprung up in the 
night, and early next day the three 
vessels sailed in amongst the fleet as- 
sembled before the barren, uninterest- 
ing island of Spezzia. Soultanitza 
was at once sent for on board of the 
admiral’s flag-ship, to assist at the 
conference which was to decide their 
future proceedings. The few simple 
words with which the good Miaulis 
addressed the assembled troops were 
amply sufficient to’ spur them on to 
energetic deeds, when every man 
amongst them was fired with such en- 
thusiastic ardour, | 

« Countrymen !” he said, we are 
about to fight for all the most precious 
advantages in the world—our faith 
and our freedom! The first is holy, 
and God is with us ; the second is our 
inheritance, and the inalienable right, 
not only of Greeks, but of every 
enlightened nation. To arms! my 
friends ! for our only hope is in heaven, 
and in our own resolution to live vic- 
torious, or die fighting !”* 

Then gravely they proceeded to 
examine into their present position. 
Everything now tended to prove to 
the Greek commanders that some bold 
and resolute measure must speedily be 
taken. The Turkish fleet had been 
reinforced from Constantinople ; and 
they were aware that if, by some deci- 
sive blow, they did not paralyze it 
before it was further strengthened by 
the Egyptian squadron, the destruc- 
tion of their islands must be inevi- 
table. Even as it was the odds were 
fearfully against them : 
their vessels did not carry above 
twenty guns, whilst the Turks had six 
line-of-battle ships alone. The flag- 
ship of Kari Ali was an eighty-four 
gun-ship, and the murder of the Sciote 
hostages had awfully proved what 


merey the Greeks might expect if 


ov erpowered, though i it rendered them, 
at the same time, greedy of death, if 
they might but obtain it as the price 
of their revenge. They were, there- 
fore, unanimously agreed, without de- 
lay, ‘to attempt at once some bold 
attack, by means of their fire-ships, 


the largest of 


in which their principal force consist- 
ed, as they possessed eight of them. 

But while the archbishop, the ad- 
miral, and the several commanders, 
stood pondering on the manner in 
which this resolution was to be car- 
ried into effect—remembering, per- 
haps, that he who should suggest such 
a deed of daring as alone could save 
them now, would also, probably, be 
called upon to execute it himself—a 
young Psarriote sailor stepped modestly 
forward, and requested permission to 
carry into effect a plan which he had 
formed. Every eye was instantly 
turned on him with respect and atten- 
tion; for this quiet and unassuming 
person was one who had already dis- 
tinguished himself by various noble 
exploits—one whom a well-informed 
writer states to have been “ the most 
brilliant pattern of heroism that 
Greece in any age has had to boast of 
—a heroism springing from the purest 
motives, unalloyed by ambition or ava- 
rice ;” and who at this day occupies a 
high post in the ministerial cabinet of 
the country, to which, up to the pre- 
sent hour, he has been so fortunately 
preserved. 

Yet even the naval captains, accus- 
tomed as they were to expect the most 
reckless bravery, and complete self- 
sacrifice, from Constantine Kanaris, 
were thunderstruck at the proposal he 
now made. He demanded that he 
should be put in command of a bru- 
lot, with a crew of some fifteen men; 
that another fire-ship should be simi- 
larly equipped, with a bold commander 
provide d, and with an escort to follow 
at a distance, and pick up the brulo- 
tiers when the conflagration com- 
menced ; he proposed to run right into 
the midst of the sultan’s armament, 
and set fire to the flag-ship of the 
Capitan Pasha himself! 

This project of extraordinary dar- 
ing might be, if successful, the deci- 
sive blow which should at last shiver 
to atoms the chains that bound the 
Hellenic realms in the Moslem sway ; 
but it was one of these desperate ven- 
tures by which men, playing with a 





* A literal translation of the admiral’s 


speech. 
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bold hand at the game of life, win 
to themselves at once a noble fame of 
a sanguinary grave. There seemed 
little chance that those who were 
dauntless enough to put the scheme 
into execution would be spared to be- 
hold either its failure or success. But 
Kanaris appeared to consider the loss 
of a few lives, including his own, a 
matter of perfect indifference where 
the interests of Greece were concern- 
ed. The admiral and his counsellors 
were necessarily too happy to accept 
his offer, provided he could find others 
as resolute as himself to join the ex- 
pedition. But there is no mere natu- 
ral influence so irresistible to our weak 
humanity as that of example. It is, 
indeed, a dreadful power which we do, 
each one of us, possess, by this means, 
to move the souls of others to good or 
evil. The unpretending courage and 
enthusiastic patriotism of Constantine 
Kanaris had not been displayed in 
vain. George Pepinis, an experienced 
Hydriote captain, advanced, and vo- 
lunteered to command the second bru- 
lot, whilst thirty-two sailors offered to 
accompany them. Kanaris further 
asked that two corvettes, a brig and a 
schooner, should be given him as an 
escort ; and as this also was a service 
of great danger, the admiral again 
refused to single out himself any of 
the captains for such a post, prefer- 
ring to accept the voluntary offer of 
their lives. 

To the astonishment of all present, 
the first to demand so dangerous a 
preference was the wife of the blind 
Hydriote! Even while the admira- 
tion of all was excited by the noble 
resolution of Soultanitza, as she stood 
there, calm and serene, awaiting the 
permission to enter on the terrible 
strife, against which, doubtless, her 
whole nature revolted; they were 
constrained, in very pity, to dissuade 
her from so perilous an excess of self- 
devotion. 

“Cori mou (my daughter),” said 
the old archbishop, approaching her, 
“thrice favoured of heaven is your 
husband, whom men call so unfor- 
tunate! Who would not barter the 
light of their eyes for a wife so de- 
voted and so true! But is it not 
enough that, through your faithful 
love, his name will be honoured by 
posterity as the defender of his coun- 
try? Why should you, unasked, take 
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on yourself the very post that is most 
difficult and dangerous?” 

«‘ Despoti mou,” answered Soulta- 
nitza, as she bent submissively to kiss 
his hand, “I am little fitted to know 
how the warrior’s duty should be 
performed. This only do I know, 
that wherever the danger was certain 
and most terrible, there Athanasi 
Ducas would have been, and there his 
substitute must be! My task is easy 
to be understood, for 1 have but to 
carry his name unstained wherever 
death is, and victory may be.” 

«* Pethia (children),” said the arch- 
bishop, turning to the assembled 
people, “ what, I ask you, ought the 
sons of Greece to be, if her daughters 
are like this woman ?” 

Soultanitza’s request was granted, 
and three other ships having been 
appointed to accompany her, the 
hazardous expedition was fixed to 
take place that very night, for there 
was no moon ; and as the Turks never 
fight in the dark, they were the more 
likely to take them by surprise. 

It was now early in the morning, 
but they prepared at once to set out, 
for the Ottoman fleet lay in the roads 
of Scio, and even the fresh breeze that 
now favoured them might barely 
bring them in contact with the enemy 
in time. Kanaris gave all the neces- 
sary directions calmly and promptly, 
with a stern and settled resolution 
imprinted on his countenance, which 
made him look as though, uncon- 
sciously to himself, the power of the 
terrible anathema which the Sciote 
mourners had sent up in the face of 
that heaven where eternal justice is 
enshrined, had come forth and settled 
upon him, constraining him to be their 
swift avenger. 

All was ready at last; a barrel of 
gunpowder was placed in the boat, 
that they might blow themselves up, 
rather than be taken if unsuccessful, 
and the admiral’s ship was already 
crowded with the crews of the various 
vessels who assembled to take leave of 
the adventurers. Then those thirty- 
four brave men, the probable term of 
whose mortal life had shrunk sud- 
denly to so brief a space, advanced, 
and kneeling down before the arch- 
bishop, demanded from him the pledge 
of that which is everlasting. In the 
prime of strength and energetic man- 
hood, lit up by the full blaze of the 
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glorious sun, whose setting each one 
believed he never more should see, 
they made themselves ready for death, 
and for its dread offspring, immor- 
tality, receiving the holy communion 
from the trembling hands of the aged 
bishop, whose tears rained down upon 
their noble heads as he blessed them. 
When they had concluded, he lifted 
up his voice in that solemn old chant 
which, from century to century, amid 
all the degradation and the infamy 
of Greece, has still ascended from her 
violated altars, as the confession of 
that true faith, which, once implanted 
in the land by divine authority, no 
mortal power has been able to expel ; 
and as the old man’s feeble tones 
arose, the thousands all around caught 
up the strain, and answered back, till 
the wide expanse of heaven seemed to 
fill with the sacred melody. 

And there was music sounding also 
on theflag-ship of the Turkish admiral, 
on the night which followed this same 
day, as the countless vessels of the 
Ottoman fleet lay motionless on the 
dark bosom of the midnight sea, All 
was still and silent round them ; plea- 
sant was the soft darkness of the moon- 
less sky to the eyes of the luxurious 
Moslems after the fierce glare of day, 
refreshing the breezes that floated 
over them, as they reclined upon their 
downy pillows; and they had vowed 
that this their last night of rest should 
be one of boundless amusement, for 
they designed next day to sail from 
their resting-place, to carry swift 
destruction on the three devoted is- 
lands. There was music, therefore, 
sounding from the flag-ship—sweet 
music, for it came from the soft, low 
tones of women’s voices, and it sounded 
not the less melodious that the words 
they spoke were false as the smiles 
with which they met their dreaded 
master’s eye. 

Here lay Kara Ali, the sole com- 
mander of this royal armament, lis- 
tening, in dreamy idleness, to those 
gay, light songs, while his strong 
hands (to the unveiled gaze of angel’s 
eyes, so foully stained with ineffaceable 
blood) were employed in recklessly 
tearing to pieces the fragrant flowers, 
that his slaves had toiled over the 
burning Sciote mountains to find for 
him that day ; and his fancy caused to 
mingle with the soft, harmonious 
strains the sweeter music of the day- 
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dreams on which he pondered—the 
cries, the prayers of the rebels, whom 
he hoped to crush beneath his haughty 
feet sosoon. Once that evening, about 
sunset, his pleasant reverie had been 
disturbed by the sudden appearance of 
what seemed to be two brigs, followed 
by four small vessels at a considerable 
distance. As they approached, the 
Turks had perceived that they had 
the French and Austrian colours fly- 
ing, but they had come so near that 
in spite of this friendly signal, they 
had hailed them, and warned them to 
keep off. The strange vessels tacked 
accordingly, and almost instantly dis- 
appeared in the deep shadows of the 
brief tide-light. Then the rose-co- 
loured lamps had been lit, the banquet 
had been spread, and the Turks 
abandoned themselves undisturbed to 
the festivities of the night. The only 
persons permitted to remain on the 
quarter-deck where Kara Ali lay, 
were the Imaum, who had consecrated 
his splendid banner, the astrologer, 
who had predicted that it should go 
before him to innumerable victories, 
and Diamantis, reclining on a mat, 
with his young child by his side. 

It is an undoubted fact that there 
cannot exist a nature altogether de- 
praved. Some one redeeming point 
must always remain, some pureimpulse, 
unwillingly fostered, it may be, by the 
guilty man, in which we shall find 
the link that connects them with all 
the noble and the good among his fel- 
low men, proving him indeed to 
be a partaker in that same humanity, 
whose capabilities, at the outset 
of existence, are so wonderful, for 
sinking to the deepest corruption, 
or rising to the most exalted holi- 
ness—the first germ of evil may come 
to a terrible fruition within the soul ; 
the taint may spread and spread, till 
that undying spirit presents the foul 
image of the plague-stricken victim ; 
butstill one place unsullied will remain, 
one green spot in the desolate wilder- 
ness—a feeble clue, by which we can 
trace back its origin to the immacu- 
late Creator. The worst and deadliest 
of passions had made a frightful havoe 
in the heart of Diamantis, turning it, 
as it were, into a horrible sepulchre, 
where all things good and pure lay 
dead—all bitter thoughts, all generous 
qualities. Yet there was a touch ofa 
noble nature still in his deep absorbing 
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love for his gentle boy, and he clung 
all the more fondly to the object of 
this one holy affection, that to all other 
human beings he seemed to bear a fierce 
revengeful hate. 

Diamantis held the soft hands of his 
child within his own ; he loved to feel 
the beating pulses of the strong young 
life that promised length of days to the 
existence he so passionately cherished. 
He gazed into the clear dark eyes, and 
smoothédd the hair upon the spotless 
forehead. Suddenly he started; for 
a strange sound seemed to him to rise 
above the melody of the young slave’s 
songs ! 

It was then just midnight, the dark- 
ness was intense, the lamps, hung on 
the cordage, alone cast a faint circle of 
light round the flag-ship. Beyond this 
Diamantis could not see, but the sound 
was as of the rushing of a vessel 
through the deep dark waters. He 
saw that the Capitan Bey heard it also, 
for he started up, and at a sign from 
him, the slaves ceased their music. 

Diamantis advanced to his side, and 
they listened. Now could they dis- 
tinctly hear the bounding ofa light 
ship through the dashing waves, and 
even the rustling of its sails in the fresh 
night breeze! The countless numbers 
of the Ottoman fleet lay each one mo- 
tionless on the black waters; yet surely 
it could be no enemy who thus came 
rushing headlong through the very 
midst of that tremendous fleet. Nearer 
and nearer comes the mysterious tread 
of the invisible ship; they can distin- 
guish by the sound that it is bearing 
down right on the vessel of the Turk- 
ish admiral. In a voice of thunder, 
Diamantis gives the word of command 
that rouses into action all the slumber- 
ing crew. It is too late! From the 
thick darkness that envelopes still this 
flying mystery, a voice answers back 
that warlike shout as with an echo; 
but it is no echo, for Kara Ali springs 
to his feet as he recognises the ancient 
war-cry of the imperial arms of By- 
zantium—the triumphant call of *Vic- 
tory to the Cross.” In another instant 
the swift bark, freighted with destruc- 
tion, sweeps round the stately line-of 
battle ship. One moment the lights 
from the splendid deck gleam on the 
Hellenic banner, where the white cross 
is emblazoned, and on the stern figure 
of Kanaris, as he stands upright, with 
the fatal match all ready in his despe- 
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rate hand. Onwhirls the brig: with 
a sure and a steady purpose it grap- 
ples the prow of that gigantic vessel. 
The anchor is cast ; the brulot inex- 
tricably linked to its magnificent foe! 
Then the shout, “ Victorious!” rises 
again; the well-directed match is ap- 
plied, and with a loud crash the fire- 
ship bursts into flame! The Greeks 
flung themselves into the launch which 
they had in tow, severed the rope with 
the quickness of lightning, and darted 
away unscathed and unwounded. 

Their terrible purpose was accom- 
plished in an instant—the fire held that 
gorgeous ship in its deadly embrace ! 
The roaring of the flames might be 
heard afar off, as they rushed along 
licking the sides of the stately vessel, 
that shivered and groaned in their ter- 
rible power, like a mortal in agony; 
then an ominous sound, which was asa 
dread passing bell to unnumbered souls, 
warned off all those who would have 
succoured this ship of the doomed. It 
was the terrible report of the guns 
going off, deterring the other vessels 
of the fleet from approaching. No aid 
could be given—the monster vessel, 
quivering and reeling, must be left to 
its fate. The hold was full of gun- 
powder ;—when the greedy flames 
reached that spot, it would be shivered 
to atoms! There were two thousand 
two hundred and eighty six souls on 
board, with the deep waters all around. 
From this terrible scene, night, the 
holy and still, seemed utterly scared 
away; the light was vivid as that of 
day, for the fierce conflagration blazed 
red and high, till even the people of 
Smyrna gazed wondering on the lurid 
glare crimsoning the sky; and the 
noise was fearful, for the rapid report 
of the cannon, which no mortal hand 
fired, mingled with the shrieks of the 
strong men fighting with death. 

Kara Ali, the lord of that magnifi- 
cent fleet, the prince, the tyrant, the 
pampered minion of luxury, stood up- 
right on the deck, with his beautiful 
slaves lying round him, like flowers 
mown down by the gale, and death, 
present death, rushing towards him on 
the wings of the flame. Oh, for one 
yard of firm earth for him, the pos- 
sessor of lands without limit! oh, for 
one draught of cold water, while the 
countless fountains of his palace gar- 
dens were falling in showers of spray ! 
oh, for one breath of the free air of 
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heaven, of which his hundreds of vas- 
sals may drink such deep draughts at 
their will! Can it be that he is left 
thus unaided to perish? Are not all 
these his slaves that are crouching 
round? But they bow to the power 
of the terrible fire, and not unto him: 
yes, they leave him to perish!—that 
fire has riven their chains! This is 
one of the good things which death can 
offer, and thatis freedom! Each man 
has a life—that life is in peril—what 
other master can he have than the in- 
stinct of self-preservation ? They have 
launched the boats—they are crowding 
into them. Two have foundered and 
gone down with the weight of their 
living load. One yet remains; it is 
well nigh filled ; but Diamantis has his 
precious child in his arms ; what won- 
der that with a steady foot he leaps 
into it, and with an iron hand drives 
back the impetuous crowd, whilst he 
aids Kara Ali to descend from the 
burning vessel, and takes a place by his 
side! Even in that hour of terror, he 
thought of his child’s future interest ; 
if they yet should escape, he should see 
him a prince, whose father had saved 
the great admiral’s life ! 

How the beautiful women he had 
brought with him clung shrieking to 
Kara Ali, as he fled from the perishing 
ship! The fair faces he had loved 
were all blackened and scorched with 
the flames. The light dresses were 
blazing, till the delicate limbs were 
writhing in agony; the despairing 
grasp of their arms embraced him, but 
he dashed them aside; he spurned 
them with his flying feet; he had 
bought them for the pastime and plea- 
sure of his life: but it was that life 
itself that he sought for now! So he 
tore them off ; he left them to perish, 
whilst convulsed with the fierce hope 
that death would be outdone yet; he 
flung himself down in that bark of de- 
liverance! But the curse of the 
Sciote mourners, unseen, floated over 
his head! His doom followed close at 
his heels—a burning mast fell from 
the ship, as though guided by invisible 
hands: it crushed him beneath its 
weight, and it sank the boat! He is 
mortally wounded, but still he lives ; 
he rises up from the crimsoned sea. 

“A thousand purses to him who 
shall bear me to the shore,” he cries. 

Two expert swimmers at that call 
turn back from the beach; they are 
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fast approaching ; they carry him be- 
tween them to the land in safety. 
There he was met by Abdi, the Pasha 
of Scio, who, with the whole of the 
Mahomedans of the island, had come 
down to the shore in dismay, to wit- 
ness the catastrophe they could not 
avert. Mourning, and cursing the 
victorious Greeks, they received the 
dying Capitan Bey in their arms, and 
turned to bear him to some place of 
shelter. But the death agony of the 
proud Kara Ali had already begun!— 
he writhed in their grasp, and be- 
sought them to lay him down on the 
ground ; they obeyed, and placed him 
on the sand a few yards from the 
water’s edge: he opened his eyes, to 
look round once more on the world 
that for him was passing away, with 
the lust thereof, and then a shriek 
burst from his pale lips, which no 
pang from the rending asunder of body 
and soul could ever have wrung from 
the haughty man. 

«‘ Where have you laid me, oh, tor- 
mentors?” he shrieked out. Take 
me away—drag me hence—this place 
is accursed!” 

Abdi Pasha and his attendants 
looked round in surprise; but when 
they saw what sight had power, with 
its horror, to overmaster the horror 
of death, they lifted up their hands in 
superstitious awe, and exclaimed— 

*« Allah il Allah!”’—God is God! 
Unconscious instruments of a terrible 
justice, they had placed him to die 
among the crumbling skeletons of the 
Sciote hostages. 

“Take me away,” still moaned out 
the dying man: “ there is life in these 
mouldering bones! they will rise up 
to fall on me!” 

To his fascinated gaze, all dim with 
the films of death, each menacing skull 
seemed to assume the expression of 
the torture in which it had died! 
He strove to raise himself up, and 
crawl from the spot; but the effort 
drove the tide of life back from his 
heart. There was a gasp—a shiver— 
then his eyes opened with an upturned 
gaze of unspeakable agony, as though 
the purity of that heaven had blasted 
his sight! One moment the departing 
of the soul shook his frame with a 
fierce convulsion ; then it sank in the 
stillness of death, and the glare of the 
vast conflagration showed another 
corpse added to the dead hostages of 
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Scio—even that of their murderer 
himself!—_and the unredeemed ana- 
thema of those who bewailed them 
ceased to disturb the serenity of the 
realms above ! * 

In terror and silence, awe-struck by 
the power that had manifested itself 
in that place, the pasha and his vassals 
remained by the new-made dead, to 
watch the coming destruction of the 
gorgeous vessel he had called his own. 
Three-quarters of an hour the great fire 
blazed on before the explosion took 
place. It tookall that time for the flames 
to eat their way through the polished 
wood of the admiral’s ship—to kindle 
the rich folds of the silken curtains—to 
devour the treasures he had bought 
with the price of blood—to struggle 
a moment with the strong life in the 
iron frame of his bondsmen, and rush 
on victorious, thirsty as ever, to twine 
themselves round the corpses of the 
fair young slaves—till a light wreath 
of smoke, curling up from a heap of 
ashes, was all that remained of their 
beauty, their youth, and their misery ! 
but at last the vital spot was touched— 
a tremendous report was heard, loud 
as those thunders of heaven itself, 
which I sometimes think are the 
echoes of requiems sung in the spheres 
over worlds when they perish—the 
flag-ship blew up with a terrible crash 
—far and near the burning fragments 
were scattered around, dealing death 
and destruction on every ship where 
they fell—the huge burning mass 
heaved for a moment on the bosom of 
the agitated sea, and then it plunged 
down through the hissing waters, and 
disappeared for ever, sending up a 
great column of dense black smoke, 
which hovered for a moment over the 
scene of the catastrophe, and then 
dispersed itself through the sky, whose 
pure stars it dimmed with sulphureous 
vapour. 

When this terrible event occurred, 
the crowds of Mahomedans who sur- 
rounded the admiral’s corpse on the 
shore, bent their bodies to the earth, 
and uttered the most lamentable cries. 
Two thousand two hundred and eighty- 
six persons had been on board of the 
lost ship, and a hundred and eighty 
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alone survived, having been saved be- 
fore the explosion by swimming to the 
shore, or supporting themselves on 
the floating spars ; and the number of 
the slain included nearly all the cap- 
tains of the Ottoman fleet. 

Kanaris and his brave companions, 
meanwhile, full of joy and exultation, 
had been picked up on their raft by 
one of the schooners of their escort, 
and along with the brig commanded 
by Soultanitza, they now proceeded to 
take up Pepinis and his followers, 
whose attempt had not been crowned 
with so signal a success as that of Ka- 
naris, sufficiently proving that it was 
the boldness and skill of the latter 
alone which had ensured his extraor- 
dinary victory. 

The Hydriote brulot directed by 
Pepinis had attacked the vessel of the 
Reala Bey, which contained the trea- 
sure; and although the Turks suc- 
ceeded in getting clear of the fire-ship, 
it continued to drive about the road- 
stead in a state of combustion, till it 
set fire to another two-decker. In 
short, the confusion in the Ottoman 
fleet was complete. The Turks, in 
consternation, cut their cables, and 
fled, they scarce knew whither; and 
indeed had the Greek squadron been 
at hand to take advantage of their 
dismay, the whole Turkish armament 
might have been annihilated. As it 
was, however, the brave little band of 
Greeks now prepared to retire at once 
to announce to their countrymen their 
wonderful triumph over the Ottoman 
host, and they set sail again, quietly 
and in order, passing close to the spot 
where the line-of-battle-ship had sunk. 
Terrible traces of the catastrophe yet 
lingered on the troubled waters—dead 
corpses drifting to and fro—blackened 
fragments of the wreck, and here and 
there a broken raft or shattered boat, 
to which clung a few feeble survivors, 
who had not yet reached the shore. 
These—if the Greeks recognised in 
them some of the dead Capitan Bey’s 
Christian slaves—they saved at once ; 
but when in the name of the Prophet 
their succour was asked by the drown- 
ing victims, they glided on unheeding. 
Soultanitza stood on the poop of her 


* The above account of the death of Kara Ali, and the other details of this extra- 


ordinary exploit of Kanaris, are strictly true. 


among the corpses of his victims, 
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vessel, with Isolani by her side, hold- 
ing her small hands clasped on her 
bosom, to quell the emotions that were 
swelling within her at the scenes of 
horror and of death she had been 
called on to witness. The breeze was 
blowing fresh ; they were passing ra- 
pidly over the scene of the late ex- 
plosion, when suddenly Soultanitza 
uttered a cry, and pointed to the 
fragment of a Turkish launch floating 
near, on which, by the first beams of 
the morning sun, she perceived a man 
attempting, with a broken oar, to ad- 
vance his precarious bark towards the 
shore, whilst a child lay motionless 
at his feet. 

“ Look there!"’ she exclaimed, “ it 
is he—it is Diamantis the infidel! Oh, 
traitor, wherefore didst thou rob my 
husband of the light of day, and so 
deprive my life of its best sun ?” 

«As pethani (let him die)!” cried 
Isolani, as he heard these words ; and, 
before she had time to know his pur- 
pose, with a vigorous effort he turned 
the helm, and their vessel bore down- 
right the frail floating raft, and sunk 
it in an instant. With a wild shriek 
Soultanitza flung herself before him, 
and called on him in the name of the 
Panagia not to make her guilty of a 
murder—but the deed was done; al- 
ready the heavy brig had passed over 
the launch, and as it went down Soul- 
tanitza heard a terrible cry ascend 
from the waters—‘ Amaun! it is my 
child ”"—then all was still. And, 
quivering in every limb—for she felt 
that she was the involuntary murder- 
ess of those whom the flames and the 
billows alike had spared—she crouched 
down on the deck, and, lifting up her 
hands and eyes, burst into a passionate 
prayer, as much for their salvation as 
for her own forgiveness. 

And as she knelt there, whilst the 
ship sped on, and the first long glitter- 
ing sunbeam of the rising day swept 
over the sea, brightening all things 
into clearest light, suddenly a sight 
presented itself before her, so appall- 
ing that it froze the accents of suppli- 
cation on her lips, and paralysed her 
on that spot with uplifted hands and 
glaring eyes. 

Rising slowly from the foaming 
water, she saw aghastly figure appear, 
creeping up the side of her vessel by 
means of a rope, to which he clung 
with one hand only, till he stood on 
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the lowest step of the little gangway. 
The ship leant over with the weight of 
the swelling sail, and one half of his 
body alone rose above the frothing 
spray ; but fully disclosed and turned 
towards her, with an expression in the 
livid face of rage and hate—which it 
seemed scarce possible any but a de- 
mon could assume—was the head of 
Diamantis the traitor, blackened with 
smoke and disfigured by a frightful 
wound. She could not move, al- 
though he was so close beside her that 
she could see the convulsive heavings 
of his breast, as he lifted up and held 
towards her the burthen which he 
carried on his other arm. 

It was the dead body of his child, 
all dripping, cold, and motionless ; 
and even in that hour of unutterable 
horror, Soultanitza was constrained to 
note with what mysterious serenity 
the half-opened eyes gleamed out from 
beneath the pale lids, and how beauti- 
ful the childish face, solemn in death, 
round which the wet hair clung ; but 
the voice of Diamantis arose, hoarse 
as the blast that shrieked through the 
sails. 

‘Look here, accursed daughter of 
the Ghiaour race ; this is your work,” 
he cried. ‘* Anathema!—anathema ! 
for you have killed him! I heard your 
voice give orders that he should be 
slain. But J live—hear it—I will live 
to accomplish your destruction !—I 
come to announce it to you—my child 
is murdered, but I live—therefore, 
anathema and revenge !” 

Having uttered these words, with 
one last gleam of deep abhorrence 
shooting from his bloodshot eyes, Dia- 
mantis shook his hand in the air, and, 
grasping the corpse tighter to his bosom, 
he sprung from the step and plungedin- 
to the waters; Isolani, who like Soul- 
tanitza had stood ‘paralysed at the un- 
expected sight, now started forward, 
and was about to deal him a blow with 
the muzzle of his gun, which must in- 
evitably have killed him, but the 
enemy had escaped hini, and he could 
see him breasting the waters, as he 
swam towards the shore with a sure 
and steady progress, dragging the dead 
child after him by his flowing hair. 
Soultanitza lay on the deck, her face 
buried in her hands, sobbing convul- 
sively, and Isolani found it in vain to 
attempt to console her. She felt that 
from that hour her fate was sealed— 
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the avenger of blood would track her 
path, and dig pitfalls beneath her every 
step, till, sooner or later, his curse 
would overtake her, leading death by 
the hand; and there wasa de ep horror 
in her soul at the deed she had done, 
which none but a woman and a mother 
could have felt, whose soft bosom had 
been the resting-place of children, fair 
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Tue four vessels conveying the tri- 
umphant brulotiers now made all 
sail for Psarra, where they were re- 
ceived wlth the most frantic demon- 
strations of joy by the islanders. The 
victory was indeed one of immense im- 
portance to the country at that critical 
juncture, for it had so utterly terrified 
the Turks that the whole fleet had 
fled to Mytelene, avoiding every little 
Greek vessel they chanced to meet, 
lest it should prove to be a brulot. 
The conquerors, however, Kanaris and 
his brave companions, amid the firing 
of cannon, ringing of bells, and en- 
thusiastic shouting of the crowd, quiet- 
ly left the harbour, and, doffing their 
slippers, walked barefoot to the church 
with every mark of the humblest gra- 
titude; there to return thanks to 
Providence, who had so strengthened 
thirty-four men that they had con- 
quered, without a wound to themselves, 
that infidel host. 

The Greeks did not long remain in- 
active at Psarra after this signal vic- 
tory. Miaulis was too good a soldier 
not to take advantage of the favour- 
able circumstances in which the Hel- 
lenic fleet was then placed, from the 
hopeless dismay into which the late 
occurrence had plunged the Turks, 
and the consequent enthusiasm and 
daring with which it had fired his sea- 
men. He was aware that a new Ca- 
pitan Bey would speedily be name -d by 
the Sublime Porte to replace Kara 
Ali, and he determined if possible to 
bring on a regular engagement with 
the Turks while they were still with- 
out acommander. But, victorious as 
they had been in their last attempt, it 
was necessary, in preparing for a 
general combat, to take some precau- 
tionary measures, on account of the 
enormous disproportion between the 
belligerent fieets—that of the Turks 
extending to an immense distance from 
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and helpless as the little one she so 
unwittingly had murdered ; and there 
was for her more of terror in the sight 
she had seen, which haunted her to 
life’s last day—that pale, serene face, 
with the dripping hair falling round it 
—than in all the details of the slaughter 
she had witnessed that morning. 
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van to rear, while the Greeks set sail 
with but a small number of insignifi- 
cant vessels. They cruised about, 
therefore, for some time in the vicinity 
of Mytelene, where the Turks lay, till 
one morning, when the sirocco wind, 
usual at that season, had veiled the 
sea in a dense mist, when they steered 
in the direction of the enemy, hoping 
to steal upon them unawares. In 
this, however, they were completely 
foiled. 

The fog suddenly cleared away, 
rendering it extremely dangerous to 
attempt approaching, and, to add to 
their disappointment, the long-expected 
squadron from Alexandria suddenly 
hove in sight, and proceeded to join 
the fleet, so that the Greeks had no 
alternative but to return at once to 
Psarra, and wait a more favourable 
opportunity. One or two of their 
vessels, however, undertook the dan- 
gerous duty of hovering about in the 
vicinity of Mytelene, in order to watch 
the enemy's proceedings. Of these 
Soultanitza’s was one—true to her 
resolution of carrying her husband's 
name wherever danger was. The 
Hydriote wife had suffered much since 
that dreadful hour when the dead 
child had risen out of the sea, to con- 
vey to her, with its pate, silent lips and 
tranquil aspect, a curse far more terri- 
ble than that which was hurled at her 
devoted head by the miserable father ; 
yet she had ever preserved, in presence 
of her followers, the calm and equal 
demeanour which always characterised 
her ; and she was right, for we cannot 
love our fellow-creatures with that 
pure and self-denying love which we 
owe to them as children of the one 
Creator, mutual sharers in the com- 
mon inheritance of life and sin, the 
parent of misery by which that life is 
blackened, except we hold it as a 
principle so to strive at all times to 
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conduce to their happiness that we 
would not suffer one trace to appear 
on the counteygance in betrayal of our 
inward struggles, lest our joyless 
aspect cast a gloom on those around 
us. But, smiling and tearless as she 
was, there lay a ‘dark shadow on her 
soul, in the strong conviction that she 
was foredoomed as the victim toa 
sleepless vengeance that, sooner or 
later would infallibly hurl her into an 
untimely grave! 

Let stoics and philosophers talk as 
they will, it is a terrible thing for a 
human being to be laden with the cer- 
tainty of immediate death! We may 
talk lightly of this same mysterious 
change in reference to our ne ‘izhbours, 
and there are times, if the spirit faints 
and the heart is heavy, when we long 
very earnestly for its chill forgetfulness ; 
but, for all that, we do not and cannot 
in actual fact realise it as applying to 
ourselves till it is clearly revealed to us 
by our very side, as now to Soultanitza 
Ducas, and then we look up bewildered 
and in agony; for, however much the 
spirit may be fortified by the armour 
of its immortal hope, nothing can 
ever overcome the shrinking of the 
human flesh from infallible decay ; nor 
does this bitter repugnance arise so 
much, perhaps, from our instinctive 
horror of the worm and the shroud as 
from our fond clinging to this mortal 
world, and all the chains wherewith it 
binds us. We are true to our hu- 
manity until it is torn from us; and 
even where all ties of dear affection 
have been rent, and lonely we have 
walked our path as in a cheerless wil- 
derness, still nature has been with us, 
and the beauties of the material crea- 
tion were around us, and for them we 
shall mourn as we pass away ! 

Soultanitza Ducas lay buried in a 
quiet slumber on the night when the 


Hellenic fleet put back to the island of 


Psarra, to await a more favourable mo- 
ment of attack. She had seen that all 
was quiet on deck before retiring to 
rest; and now as she sleeps, and sleeping 
dreams, a bright smile plays over her 
pale face, for she hears the 
her husband murmuring low and ten- 
derly, as in the days when she gave 
up to him her young heart among > the 
fair green bowers of Naxos, and then 
the glad ringing laugh of her merry 
children seems to echo on her ear. 
But suddenly she starts up, awakened 
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by sounds which seemed to her as 
though a tempest were raging above. 
There was a tumult like rolling thun- 
der, and a flashing of vivid light; the 
vessel shook and rolled from side to 
side; and, mingled with it all, were 
human voices and imprecations! Then 
she looked quickly out from the win- 
dow of the cabin, and shuddered, for 
she saw that the sea was still and 
calm, and the sky cloudless and pure 
as the soul of a sleeping child; so she 
knew the storm must be of mortal 
raising. The guns of her brig were 
firing rapidly ; the voices of her men 
were ascending hoarse with rage and 
despair, mingling with stranger tones 
in the language of the enemy, and 
from these suddenly a fierce shout of 
triumph arose, and then there was a 
silence broken only by deep groans 
from her countrymen. 

Soultanitza rose, trembling in every 
limb, and left the cabin. Atthe same 
moment a wounded sailor, falling from 
the deck, sunk expiring at her feet ; but, 
with the last effort of life, he grasped 
her dress, and exclaimed, * Cocona! 
go not there—all is lost—we are taken 
by the Turks!” Soultanitza made 
the sign of the cross with a shaking 
hand ; then, drawing her veil closely 
round her, she went up on deck. 
Scarce had she placed her tottering 
feet on the ominously 
stained, where, with the first glance, 
she perceived the small number of her 
followers who survived lying bound 
hand and foot, when a grasp of iron 
seized hold of her feeble arm, anda 
voice, too well remembered, roared 
into her ear, Ah! woman, whose 
mother is accursed! ‘This is well. 
You come to meet me, and I was just 
about to seek you. Now is my ana- 
thema at work! -You “ e in my 
power!” Inthe hand of Diamantis, 
who thus addressed her, Soultanitza 
saw the dripping dagger had used 
too well, and, with one shriek of heart- 
wrung terror, she bowed her head in 
the submission of her helplessness to 
await the expectant blow. ‘ Not 
yet,” exclaimed her enemy, with a 
taunting laugh ; “my vengeance has 
but just begun. Truly, your tomb is 
open, but you shall enter it by a path 
of torture ;” and, as he spoke, he 
threw ber down onthe deck with so 
much violence that she lay a convulsed 
heap at his feet; and then calling to 
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some of his men, he caused her to be 
bound in thongs which cut through 
her tender flesh, and so they cast her 
into the hold, along with some seven 
or eight of her seamen (including 
Isolani), who alone survived of the hap- 
less crew. Then the Hydriote brig, 
manned by Turks, and commanded by 
Diamantis himself, parted company 
with the large schooner in which he 
had given chase and captured her, and 
steered in the direction of the Dar- 
danelles. : 

Dismal were the days and nights 
which followed to the miserable rem- 
nant of the Greeks. ‘They remained 
bound in the hold, deprived of light 
or air, with scarcely a sufficient sup- 
ply of food to keep them alive, and 
convinced, at the same time, that their 
life was only preserved at all for 
some more cruel purpose. Often did 
Diamantis, full of revengeful malice, 
come to exult over Soultanitza in her 
place of torture; but vainly, by his 
cruel taunts, did he seek to draw a 
complaint from her lips; she endured 
all with gentle and touching resigna- 
tion, for she had a deep source of joy, 
incomprehensible to him, in the fond 
reflection that she was suffering for 
her dear husband's sake ; and she had 
another consolation, of which he was 
happily also ignorant, in the little dag- 
ger, still carefully concealed in her 
bosom, which Athanasi had given her 
as a sure means of escape, if need be. 
At length the captured vessel, under 
the guidance of its new masters, 
reached the quiet little Asiatic town 
of Gallipoli, situated at the entrance 
of the Hellespont. Here the wretched 
crew of the Hellenic brig were transfer- 
red to a large Turkish vessel, of which 
Captain Diamantis was again the com- 
mander ; for he would not, on any ac- 
count, have lost sight of his prisoners ; 
and he at once set sail with them for 
Constantinople, there, in all probabi- 
lity, to consummate their fate by some 
refinement of cruelty, and perhaps in 
a manner lucrative to himself. The 
unhappy captives, though imprisoned 
altogether, could, however, hold but 
little converse with each other; for 
they were invariably silenced by blows, 
and their tormentors knew well how 
to render them passive in their misery. 
One morning, as a faint light illumi- 
nating their dungeon announced to 
them that up above it was glorious day, 
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Isolani turned quickly to catch a 
glimpse of the pale, sweet face that 
haunted him in all their long hours of 
darkness ; as he looked on her he 
murmured low, ‘ Soultanitza, why 
are you so calm ?” 

** Because I carry in my breast the 
instrument of freedom,” she answered 
—‘ the freedom of death, at least. I 
have a knife !” 

«© A knife!’ exclaimed Isolani. But 
steps drew near, and he could say no 
more. 

That same night Soultanitza lay 
unable even to sleep from the pain of 
her bonds, when she heard the voice 
of Isolani whisper— 

* Soultanitza! do not speak, do not 
move, but listen to me! Let us make 
an effort to escape—we can but die 
the sooner. I have a plan which, des- 
perate as it is, may save us yet.” 

In an instant she felt that he was 
loosening the cord that bound her 
hands with his teeth; after long and 
unavailing efforts, he suddenly suc- 
ceeded in freeing them from the 
rope. 

«* Now,” he whispered, * take your 
knife, and cut my cords; but keep 
silence.” 

It was with difficulty that her hands, 
stiff with the tightness of her bonds, 
could accomplish this task; but rous- 
ing her failing energies—for she saw 
that Isolani had some desperate pur- 
pose, indeed—she succeeded in disen- 
gaging him from the ropes. Then 
noiselessly, with the most anxious pre- 
caution, lsolani having possessed him- 
self of the precious knife, performed 
the same office to the seamen, mutter- 
ing to them in a tremulous whisper, 
that they were to follow him, and stake 
on one terrible venture their life and 
their freedom. There was nota murmur 
of dissent among the captives ; for the 
fiery spirit of those Eastern seamen 
could ill brook this dismal imprison- 
ment, and a speedy death was to them 
far preferable, especially if they re- 
ceived it as the price of their revenge. 
In their dark solitude they had ample 
time to study the movements of their 
jailors ; and Isolani knew that at this 
hour the sleep-loving Turks were all 
buried in profound slumber, except 
those who kept watch on the deck. 
Thus far, then, it was without much 
risk that they crept stealthily from 
their den, and stole up the ladder, 
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treading closely on each other’s heels, 
with Soultanitza the last of all. 

Ina few seconds they stood altogether 
—that is, seven resolute men, and one 
poor trembling woman—on the deck 
of the Turkish schooner. Looking 
round with a quick glance of mingled 
terror and hope, they perceived that 
they were yet more favoured by cir- 
cumstances than they had dared to an- 
ticipate. The ship was lying motion- 
less on the still waters of that most 
beautiful Sea of Marmora, which looks 
so like a silver lake of fairyland, im- 
prisoned within an enchanted ring of 
deep green hills; and the vessel was 
held there immovable by the iron power 
of the intense and breathless calm that 
sometimes lulls the Eastern seas, as 
though Nature herself could feel that 
stillness of despair, which can so ut- 
terly paralyze all human energy. As 
might have been expected at such an 
hour, the three Moslems who composed 
the night-watch had all sunk into a 
deep sleep; and with a hasty panto- 
mime Isolani communicated to the 
sailors what he intended to attempt. 
Then firmly grasping Soultanitza’s 
dagger—the sole arm which the bold 
Greeks possessed amongst them all— 
he advanced with noiseless steps to- 
wards the slumbering enemies. 

They slept, those three men, uncon- 
scious on the brink of their destruction, 
as many a one lies down unknowing to 
slumber on the verge of coming misery. 
One lay with his head bowed down over 
his folded arms, as though with a strong 
resignation he awaited his destiny— 
and it was at hand! Isolani drew 
near: with a well-directed aim, and a 
steady arm, he plunged the dagger 
right into the back of his neck, in 
such a manner that instantaneous death 
must ensue before even the mortal lips 
could utter that last sigh of agony 
which precedes their sealing up for 
ever with the cold thick clay. There 
was a sudden rattle in the throat, a 
trembling of the material frame, as 
the spirit abandoned it to the curse of 
decay, and the Moslem passed from 
the gay dreams of his earthly slumber, 
and the delusive errors, the mistaken 
theories of his earthly home, to the 
one great reality—the awful truth of 
eternity ! 

Isolani passed on to the next: 
this one lay in a troubled sleep; his 
huge limbs, although thrown into 
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a posture of rest, seemed yet involun- 
tarily to nerve themselves for a strug- 
gle, and the clenching of his hands, 
as well as the incoherent words he 
muttered, showed that he imagined 
himself in the heat of acombat. But 
whilst he did battle, conquering, per- 
haps, with his visionary foes, slow and 
sure the real enemy came gliding near. 
Once more he uplifted the ready dag- 
ger, and buried it to the hilt in the 
slumberer’s heart. He started; a 
spasm convulsed him; he woke, and 
turned round his face; his gaze fell 
upon his foe, and there passed into 
his glazing eye aterrible look of fiend- 
like hate, and then the glaring balls 
stiffened in their places, and so he 
died ; and that evil expression became 
fixed for ever on his stony features! 
Well may we tremble for the dead— 
for many who swell the ranks of the 
helpless dead—if this be among the 
decrees of Eternal Justice, that the 
last look—the last trace of spirit on 
the face of the dying—should be re- 
corded on the tablets of the Judge, 
as the sign and seal of all that the life 
of the soul has been! ‘Then to the 
third victim JTsolani passed on. He 
lay still ; his head pillowed on his arm ; 
but over his face were passing the sha- 
dows of unholy dreams, like foul mists 
over a slumbering lake; for there is 
no better test of the state, whether in 
purity or corruption, of a soul, than 
his involuntary dreams, wherein angels 
may seem to whisper to him of the 
glory that is unseen, or demons blacken 
yet more his heart with most unhallow- 
ed thoughts. He afforded a still more 
easy prey than those who preceded 
him on the dread pilgrimage; _ his 
head thrown back, exposed his throat 
to the knife of his assassin. In a mo- 
ment the deed was dexterously done ; 
he did not move or speak, but he 
seeme to wake; his eyes opened to 
their fullest extent; he raised them 
as though to give a last look to that 
sky whose dews alone were weeping 
for him now. But it could not be the 
aspect of that fair creation which pe- 
trified his gaze into that one fixed 
rigid stare of most unspeakable awe 
and wonder. Something he certainly 
beheld that filled him with a terrible 
amazement, still immovably stamped 
within his eyes as the lids fell over 
them for ever. 

The sailors now approached, and pos- 
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sessed themselves of the arms of the vic- 
tims; and then, warned by a suppressed 
shriek from Soultanitza, Isolani turned, 
and perceived that a Turk, roused by 
the slight noise they had unavoidably 
made, was slowly ascending the lad- 
der, his turban just appearing above 
the deck. In an instant one of the 
Greeks had cut him down, and he fell 
with a heavy crash from the stairs. 
This was, of course, the signal for a 
general alarm ; but Isolani, giving his 
orders with the greatest promptitude, 
had the hatches fastened down before 
the Moslem crew, so much more nu- 
merous than themselves, could come 
from below to confront them. One 
opening only he left, and, standing 
over it with his companious, they de- 
liberately massacred every man as he 
attempted to gain the dec k. Soon the 
panic among the Turks became so 
great that they dared not approach the 
Jadder; and then the Greeks hurled 
heavy weights in upon them, and beat 
them down with the butt ends of their 
muskets, till so small a portion of them 
remained that they could, without 
risk, leap into the midst of them, and 
speedily dispatch the few terrified sur- 
vivors. 

The massacre was complete, and the 
whole combat did not occupy half-an- 
hour; by that time the bold 
Greeks were masters of the ship, and 
not a Turk survived of the goodly 
crew that had manned the Ottoman 
vessel. The then pro- 
ceeded, full of exultation, to strip the 
bodies, which they threw overboard, 
and arrayed themse slves in their clothes, 
according to the directions of Isolaui. 
The ship, which was a prize of no in- 
considerable value, had been steering 
in the direction of Constantinople, but 
he now caused her to veer round on 
the other tack, and made all sail for 
the Dardanelles, with the Ottoman 
colours flying, ond his men fully dress- 
ed in the Turkish costume. These 
measures he took as a precaution 
against the risk they would run in 
passing the straits, w ‘here the enemy’s 
fleet was lying at the time, but he 
hoped to pass them before sunrise, so 
as to escape too close a scrutiny. 
When all the arrangements were com- 
plete, and the exulting seamen gaily 
occupied in manceuvring the ship, Iso- 
lani looked round for Soultanitza. Du- 
ring the whole of this scene of massa- 
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cre she had stood upright on the deck, 
like a statue of stone, paralyzed in an 
agony of remorse. Never before had 
the horrors of war been so palpably 
manifested in her sight—never before 
had her very feet been wet with the 
flowing blood, and she stood, now her 
face buried in her hands, bowed to the 
earth, as though she expected the ven- 
geance of heaven to fall on her who 
countenanced such doings.  Isolani 
caused all traces of the strife to be 
cleared away, and then approached 
her. 

* Soultanitza, look up,” he said, 
“shall we not rejoice till our hearts 
have no shadow to-day—are we not 
free ?” 

She made no answer, but shuddered 
violently; he would have taken her 
hand, cold as marble in his own, had 
she not shrunk wildly from his touch, 
remembering how he had been em- 
pl ve d. 

** Soultanitza,” he said, mournfully, 
‘can you not forget the blood shed in 
the victory? Was it not well to save 
you from a degrading slavery, our- 
selves from torture ?” 

Still she refused to lift her head, 
crushed with the weight of so many 
lives. 

« Was it not well,” continued Iso- 
lani at last, “to spare such dishonor 
to your husband’s name, to bring on 
him the glory of this most unhoped- 
for success, through his means to win 
our country such a prize as this ?” 

The mention of her husband seemed 
to act like a spell on Soultanitza ; she 
let fall the veil from before her face, 
and lifting up her hands and eyes, 
where the large tears gathered slowly, 
seemed to implore forgiveness for this 
great love, that had bound her soul 
as with an iron chain; then shudder- 
ing again, she cast a terrified glance 
around, and grasping Isolani’s arm, 
whispered low— 

‘* By whose hand was my husband 
av enged this day ?” 

The Naxiote understood that she 
wished to know by whom Diamantis, 
her bitter enemy, had been slain, but 
the massacre had been so general, and 
the confusion, for the brief space it 
lasted, so great, that it was no easy 
matter to ascertain who had dealt any 
one individual blow. Not a Turk, 
dead or alive, remained in the vessel, 
that was certain, for the Greeks had 
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hurled them all into the sea, wounded 
or dying. One of the seamen, how- 
ever, recollected having driven back 
Diamantis, as he was about to mount 
the ladder, in the commencement of 
the combat, and there was little doubt 
that he had been instantly trampled 
down, and subsequently thrown over 
board. Being satisfied on this point, 
Soultanitza became more calm, and 
occupied herself with Isolani in making 
arrangements for conveying their prize 
to Psarra in all safety. They were 
sailing with a fair wind, and the first 
point of danger they approached was 
the fort of the Dardanelles, where 
they were hailed at once, but they 
readily answered in Turkish that they 
were carrying dispatches to the Otto- 
man fleet, and passed on without ex- 
citing suspicion. They had anticipated 
greater difficulty in sailing through the 
midst of the squadron, as they knew 
not how to find a plausible excuse for 
proceeding towards the hostile islands, 
instead of joining the Turks; but on 
reaching the entrance to the strait, 
they were met by the scattered vessels 
of the fleet, flying before the wind, in 
a state of confusion and disorder, which 
enabled them, without attracting any 
observation, to pass through the midst, 
and hurry on undisturbed towards 
Psarra. This panic among the Turks, 
and the ignoble flight of their stately 
fleet was the result of a second exploit 
of the dauntless Kanaris, no less per- 
ilous and boldly executed than that we 
have recorded already. 

In this world the test of merit is suc- 
cess; let us hope that hereafter we 
shall be judged by a purer law, but ac- 
cording to our conventional rules below, 
though Kanaris perilled his life as loy- 
ally in this second expedition as in the 
first, the noble deed holds not the same 
place in the memories of his country- 
men, because it was less eminently 
successful, and failed to cause a reac- 
tion in their favor. The Ottoman 
fleet, commanded by Kara Mehemet, 
who had succeeded the unfortunate 
Kara Ali, as Capitan Bey, had an- 
chored at Tenedos, but since the vic- 
torious attack of the brulotiers at Scio 
the squadron had been so amply rein- 
forced that Kanaris had recourse to a 
stratagem, which alone could have 
enabled him to approach them. He 
left, Psarra with two fire-ships, the 
One, _as formerly, commanded by him- 


self, the other by his faithful Pepinis, 
and convoyed by two armed brigs, who 
boldly carried the Greek flag; the 
brulots on the contrary hoisted the 
Ottoman colours, and their crews wore 
the Turkish dress. 

Thus disguised thetwo deadly vessels 
approached the hostile fleet about sun- 
set, flying along, seemingly in the at- 
tempt to escape from the brigs of war, 
which appeared to give them chase, and 
fired shot in amongst them. They 
ceased, however, their pretended pur- 
suit as they neared the enemy, and the 
unsuspecting Turks delighted at the 
escape of their false countrymen, called 
out to them to anchor under their guns! 
Instantly the Hydriote brulot ran 
aboard of the admiral’s vessel, while 
the Psarriote, fastened to a ship of the 
line, Kanaris calling out exultingly. 
“ Turks, you are burned as at Scio!” 
The Capitan Pasha, in a paroxysm of 
terror, with the terrible fate of his 
predecessor full in his mind, cut his 
cables, with a promptitude which alone 
saved him, and so narrowly escaped ; 
but the ship which Kanaris had attacked, 
a powerful two-decker, caught fire and 
blew up half an hour after. Then the 
combined fleets, Turkey, Egypt, and 
Barbary, giving way to a cowardly 
panic, in the utmost confusion, fled 
into the Dardanelles, where they met 
Soultanitza, and anchored under the 
Hellespontine castles, as the nearest 
refuge. 

The coolness and daring of Ka- 
naris on this occasion were perhaps 
even more remarkable than on the 
former expedition, for in this instance, 
after he had applied the match to the 
vessel he attacked, and escaped with 
his own raft, he perceived that the 
brulot was not properly inflamed, and 
composedly returning, though the 
Turks were already under arms, care- 
fully rectified the error! Soultanitza 
and her prize-vessel, passed, therefore, 
without difficulty through the disor- 
dered ranks of the enemy, and pro- 
ceeded to Psarra, there to receive Ad- 
miral Miaulis’ orders. 

The night was still and dark, and the 
wife of the blind man sat on the deck, 
watching, with a vacant glance, the soft, 
pure outline of the shadowy islands that 
now rose in all directions around them; 
butin spirit she was far away among the 
valleys and the hills of Hydra, for 
they, barren and sterile as they are, 
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were made bright to her by that lustre 
which beautifies, far more than any 
earthly sunshine, the land where we 
have wandered with those we love. 

Those only who could have followed 
Soultanitza Ducas throughout the 
scenes of strife and war, and known 
with what horrible repugnance for 
her unnatural task she had led on her 
men to the combat with her fellow- 
creatures, might have understood with 
what an,intense desire she longed to 
return to her home, and all its domes- 
tic duties. She had little doubt that 
Miaulis would order her to repair in- 
stantly to Hydra to have the ship she 
had captured fitted out as a Greek 
vessel, and she almost fancied, could 
she but once more resume her place 
within her quiet house, that all the 
wild adventures of the last month 
would become as a ghastly dream, and 
the first long gaze of deep affection 
cast on her dear husband efface for 
ever from her memory the sights 
which had sickened her very soul—the 
first kisses of her innocent children 
purify the lips that had issued the 
orders of death. 

She was interrupted in the midst of 
her reflections by a noise that suddenly 
arose below, followed by one wild shriek, 
and a volley of imprecations from some 
of her men. Before she could inquire the 
cause, two of the seamen appeared on 
deck, dragging between them a negro 
slave wearing the Turkish dress, whom 
they flung down at her feet, and remain- 
edstanding over him with their daggers 
drawn. Soultanitza, shrinking back in 
terror, asked whence he came. They 
told her that they had discovered him in 
the hold, where he had apparently 
managed to secrete himself during the 
general massacre, and subsist until 
now on some of the food that had been 
provided for the Greeks themselves 
when prisoners. _Isolani instantly or- 
dered that strict search should be 
made throughout the vessel, lest any 
other might have survived of the un- 
happy Ottoman crew; and finding 
that, beyond a doubt, this one had 
alone escaped, he gave orders that he 
should at once be cast into the sea. 
Most readily would his orders have 
been obeyed by the vindictive Greeks, 
had not the negro, as they were drag- 
ging him away, laid hold of Soulta- 
nitza’s dress, and clinging to her, 
lifted up his face with an imploring 
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gaze, making, at the same time, signs 
that he was dumb. His turban nearly 
concealed his features, but Soultanitza 
understood his look of passionate en- 
treaty, and at once commanding the 
sailors to release him, she exclaimed 
to Isolani— 

“He shall not die! I rejoice in 
my power to-night, since I can spare 
men as well as destroy! Qh, that 
this life saved may redeem but one of 
those which have been sacrificed for 
me!” 

* As you will, Cocona,” said Isola- 
ni; “but remember this slave is our 
enemy, and the last of our enemies ; 
we know how treacherous they are: I 
believe that if you let him live, it will 
be at your imminent peril !” 

*¢ And when should peril be dear to 
us,” exclaimed Soultanitza, “if not 
when we incur it for an act of mercy ?” 
Shall we brave it for our own interest 
or glory, and not welcome it most 
gladly to benefit a fellow-creature ? 
No; let him live! and thrice happy 
are we if this one deed of justice 
efface from our souls but a portion of 
the blood that we have shed !” 

“It is enough,” said Isolani, and 
the liberated slave crouched down be- 
fore his new mistress, and kissed her 
feet with a fawning servility, from 
which at last she turned in disgust. 
As Soultanitza had anticipated, im- 
mediately on arriving at Psarra, the 
admiral ordered them to proceed to 
Hydra, and the next day, with a heart 
full of joy and gratitude, she set sail 
to return to all that was dear to her 
on earth. 

It was nightfall before they reached 
her island home; but never had a 
summer’s morning seemed brighter 
than that dim twilight to the devoted 
wife! Her impatience increased with 
every moment which brought her 
nearer to the refuge for which she 
pined. When Hydra appeared in 
sight, she stood motionless at the side 
of the vessel, stretching out her long- 
ing arms towards it, as though she 
already embraced her dear husband 
and children. The men were all en- 
gaged in sailing the ship, and they 
advanced rapidly towards the entrance 
to the harbour. They were within 
a short distance of it, when suddenly 
one and all were startled by a cry, 
which seemed to rise in wild exulting 
triumph from the sea close by them. 
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Looking hurriedly round, they per- 
ceived a sight which to Soultanitza 
Ducas was dreadful as would have 
been the visible aspect of death itself, 
could she, with her living eyes, 
have beheld that awful phantom as it 
stood even now unseen before her. 
Upright in the small boat which had 
already been lowered for their disem- 
barcation stood the negro slave, whose 
life she had spared; but the turban 
which had concealed his features was 
flung aside, and, in spite of the dark 
liquid with which he had stained his 
face while concealed in the hold, she 
recognised the cunning eye and cruel 
smile of her implacable enemy, the 
Moslem Diamantis! In one hand he 
held the rope which united the boat 
to the ship; in the other a knife, with 
which he seemed about to sever it. 

There is a strange instinct in the 
human heart at times, whereby it 
foretells, even in its brightest hours, 
the approach of its own future suffer- 
ing ; and as Soultanitza met the fierce 
triumphant glance of him over whose 
wrongs and whose revenge she be- 
lieved the waters of the deep long 
since had closed, there pass, as in a 
vision before her, the beloved forms 
she felt she should behold no more, 
and grasping hold of the vessel's side, 
to support herself, she continued to 
gaze on him with fascinated eyes, 
whilst the name of Diamantis burst 
from her quivering lips. 

« Yes,” shouted the traitor, “ it is 
Diamantis, indeed, thou murderess of 
my son! Ah, you thought the sea 
had swallowed up the unavenged 
father with the helpless child! Oh, 
fool, to think that I could die when 
that revenge which is my life is yet 
unsatisfied ; but I still live, and now 
shall ye learn to know me, in the very 
tortures which your leader brought 
upon my countrymen !” 

“ Traitor!” exclaimed Isolani, who 
was ever at hand to defend Soulta- 
nitza, “ you know not what you say— 
behold, your hour is come !” 

He drew his dagger, and was about 
to leap into the boat, that he might, 
with his own hand, dispatch him, 
when Diamantis, with the speed of 
lightning, severed the rope, and 
laughed aloud as he drifted away 
from the vessel’s side. 

* Fire!” shouted Isolani to the 
men, who quickly prepared to obey 
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his orders ; but Diamantis, as his bark 
retreated, extended one hand towards 
them, and exclaimed in a loud voice, 
which each one heard with terrible 
distinctness— 

‘*‘ Of fire ye shall have enough, ye 
sons of Eblis. I have made it the 
slave to my revenge, and though I 
perish by your bullets now, it yet 
shall do my bidding, till it overcome 
you one and all! Look behind you, 
where it comes with fiery wings to 
bear you to its kindred hell !” 

They turned, full of terror at these 
words, and beheld that the flames 
were indeed bursting from all parts 
of the vessel, with a horror which the 
dread of so inexorable a doom, amid 
the merciless waters, could alone in- 
spire. 

Diamantis had well said that he had 
prepared for them the same dreadful 
fate by which they had destroyed his 
countrymen at Scio. They knew too 
well that in a few minutes that resist- 
less element would find its choicest 
food, which fills it with such murder- 
ous rage—the ship was loaded with 
powder—nothing could save them 
from the destruction that swift as 
lightning must overtake them now! 
What shrieks rang over that tranquil 
sea, and echoed back from the rocks 
of the island home they never were to 
reach! Soultanitza sunk upon her 
knees, murmuring, “Oh, my husband! 
oh, my children! and in that hour 
when her own soul was about to face 
eternity, it was for them she prayed 
in her love indestructible. She seemed 
to have resigned herself at once to 
her doom ; but Isolani, suddenly lift- 
ing her up in his arms, exclaimed— 
“ Oh, Soultanitza, I yet may die in 
saving you,” and leaping from the 
vessel, plunged with her into the 
water. Their distance from the shore 
was considerable, but the Naxiote was 
astrong swimmer, and he did not 
think it impossible he might reach the 
land with his precious burden. At 
once striking out vigorously, he strove 
to escape the vicinity of the condemned 
vessel. It blew up almost instantly, 
and the burning spars rained round 
them, fortunately without injuring 
them. Encouraged by this, Isolani 
continued to swim with such strength 
and vigour that the friendly rocks of 
Hydra began to rise before him dis- 
tinct and near ; but suddenly he heard 
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the rushing of a boat through the 
water behind him; before he had time 
to look up, Diamantis was by his side. 
Without uttering a word, the traitor 
lifted up the butt end of the musket 
which he held, and brought it down 
with such tremendous force on the 
heads of Soultanitza and Isolani, that 
both victims sunk at once without a 
cry. The blow was so violent that 
it needed not a second to consum- 
mate their doom—death overtook 
them before they could even herald 
its coming with a shriek of terror! 
They sunk, and on the spot where 
they disappeared a light-crimsoned 
foam bubbled up for a few minutes, 
then it passed away, and all was over. 
Diamantis remained with glaring eyes 
watching the reappearance of the 
bodies, and after a little time they 
floated up to the surface, as he ex- 
pected. Both were by this time stone 
dead; the faces dark and livid—the 
eyes upturned, and fixed as though 
they could not choose but gaze, upon 
the glory of the sunlit heaven. Dia- 
mantis pushed towards them, and dis- 
engaging the corpse of the blind 
man’s wife from that of Isolani, he 
dragged it by the long, streaming 
hair into the boat, and then made 
for the shore with all rapidity. He 
rowed towards the waves and rock, and 
having leapt out on the beach, he lifted 
up his lifeless prize and raised it on 
his shoulders ; then, staggering beneath 
the weight of the dead burden, he 
proceeded to ascend the hill towards 
the town. 

If Soultanitza Ducas had longed, 
with a bitter longing, to behold once 
more her most beloved home, a thou- 
sand times more weary was the yearn- 
ing with which Athanasi her husband 
awaitedher arrival. Since she had left 
him in the eternal night of his solitary 
life, the blind man had learned many 
a deep lesson in the stern truths 
that lie concealed beneath the glit- 
tering surface of our brief existence, 
many of those lessons which a glorious 
revelation is willing softly to convey to 
usin the best hours of our life, but 
which, if we then refuse to learn them, 
sorrow and pain, old age and infirmity 
are straightway commanded to teach 
us. While Soultanitza was with him, 
in very deed and truth, the light of 
his eyes, to guide his steps, to soothe 
his pain, to cheer him in his sorrow, 
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he had no leisure to feel how utterly 
his calamity had separated him from 
the world and all its falsity, and driven 
back his soul upon its own resources, 
which is, in fact, the merciful pur- 
pose of all adversity. It was not, 
till alone in his great darkness—alone 
and friendless—for we all know how 
our holiday friends disperse before the 
gloom of our misfortunes, like the 
coward sunbeams before a cloud, that 
he felt how very vain, indeed, the 
vain things of earth had become for 
him—its hopes had been wrenched 
from his hand—the visions of glory, 
and honour, and fame with which he 
had made himself props to traverse the 
brief space of his visible existence, 
had given way beneath his feet, and 
left him prostrate in the dark wilder- 
ness. Then his soul turned earnestly to 
inquire for some real, substantial 
good, too much bound in the trammels 
and fetters of the flesh to find it, 
where alone it exists in a celestial 
hope. He could, at least, perceive it 
in that antepast of God’s more glo- 
rious, which we may taste of here, in 
the blessing of human, sympathy—of 
pure devoted affection—that one sweet 
flower upon our earthly path, that 
still, amid the world’s tempests, wears 
the bloom of its native Eden. That 
blessing had been his, the great good 
of a fellow creature’s entire tender- 
ness—had been his own, and deep was 
the remorse that gradually took pos- 
session of the blind man when he re- 
membered that he had used the very 
strength of that affection, which had 
been all his, to sacrifice it, to what he 
now felt to be a worthless chimera. 
But she would return, that gentle 
wife, and he would regret no more 
that day the sun’s sweet light—she 
would return, the true, the faithful 
friend, whose value he had learned at 
last, and life, though calmer than in 
his youth’s more stirring days, would 
be more surely and completely blest. 

One morning Athanasi Ducas, awake 
with the dawn, lay speculating on the 
probable moment of his wife’s arrival, 
as a ship from Psarra, which had cast 
anchor the day before, had announced 
that Soultanitza had set sail from 
thence for Hydra. He was disturbed 
in the midst of his reflections by the 
sound of his children’s voices, shout- 
ing with unwonted glee, and suddenly 
they burst together into the room 
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where he lay, calling out in exuberant 
delight, “ Patera, patera (father), our 
mother is come!” 

** My wife, my Soultanitza, where is 
she ?” exclaimed Athanasi, starting up 
and stretching out his arms—“ take me 
to her, my children—guide, oh, guide 
me to her.” 

“Come, come,” they exclaimed, 
seizing each a hand, and directing his 
uncertain steps. 

«¢ Where is she ?—why does she not 
come to me ?” said he, as he hurried 
along. 

“* She lies at the door, asleep,” said 
the eldest child, laughing out in his 
innocent joy ; “she came in the night, 
and when she found us all in bed, she, 
too, went to sleep. We kissed her, 
but she has not yet awakened.” 

*« A man came with her,” said the 
other, “and he roused us, and bid 
us tell you Diamantis had brought 
back our mother.” 

« Diamantis!” shrieked Athanasi. 
«Oh, Panagia! what does this fore- 
tell? Yet Soultanitza is returned, 
there can be no evil. Oh, lead me 
quicker on, my sons.” 

They had by this time reached the 
terrace, and the children cried out, 

« There she lies—there lies our mo- 


ther — father, you must wake her 
now.” 

He advanced, but suddenly the voice 
of the old nurse rose upon his ear in 
wild lamentation— 

«* Theophani, what is this,” he said ; 
*‘who dares to weep or mourn when 
Soultanitza is returned ?—take me to 
her.” 

« You are by her side,” said Theo- 
phani; “she is at your feet. Oh, 
mavri mera (black day), Effendi ! thank 
heaven that your eyes are dark this 
hour !” 

The blind man had fallen upon his 
knees beside his Soultanitza—the chi!- 
dren had placed the hand in his—it 
was hers, he knew it well, but cold 
and stiff, and, for the first time, an- 
swered not tohis pressure. He stooped 
down—he touched her pale lips—they 
were hers, but never before had they 
refused to return his fond caress; he 
laid down his head upon the still, calm 
breast—no true, devoted heart was 
throbbing there, beating as it had ever 
done for him alone. Then he flung his 
arms around that senseless form—one 
deep, low cry of most unutterable 
misery burst from his labouring bosom 
—** Oh, am I not accursed—Soulta- 
nitza, thou hast died for me!” 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL ON CONFISCATION, 


Tue Dousiin University Macazine 
for July, 1837, contains a review of 
Mr. Butt’s able and prophetic warn- 
ing to Lord Morpeth against the poor- 
law for Ireland, which the noble lord 
was then conducting through the im- 
perial parliament. The review opens 
with these words :— 


‘In the publication of the little tract 
which has suggested the following ob- 
servations, Professor Butt has done 
good service. He does not vrofess for- 
mally to discuss the poor-law project, 
but he has exposed the shallowness and 
the absurdity of the intended legislation 
upon that important subject, in a way 
which, if it does not lead to its abandon- 
ment, it can only be, because some end is 
to be answered which is not the public 
good, and it is an object with ministers, 
even at the expense of increasing dis- 
tress, and of multiplying crime, to pro- 
pagate delusion in Ireland.” 


The rate-in-aid scheme has now, we 
apprehend, rendered it but too mani- 
fest that our suspicions were not 
groundless. The poor-law was de- 
vised in that spirit of indirect legis- 
lation of which this misgoverned coun- 
try has had so much reason to complain. 
The law had a pretext and a purpose. 
Under a profession of desiring to raise 
the condition of the poor, the contri- 
vers of the law aimed at the abasement 
of the landed proprietary. We do not 
say that they who were openly patrons 
of this disastrous enactment designed 
the evil which has followed from their 
measures. They were instruments 
employed by spirits subtler than their 
own ; they were won, perhaps, by ar- 
guments which counterfeited charity, 
and thought that the benevolence of 
their purposes amply compensated 
some little violation of the dead letter 
of justice. The consequences of their 
error are now, we believe, apparent ; 
and the consummation of the schemes 
to which they lent themselves seems 
near at hand. Various reasons have 
led us to this conclusion. The “ landed 
interest” has been for some time past 
regarded by certain parties as a main 
obstruction to the progress of that so- 


cial regeneration which they desire 
for Ireland. They have waged against 
it the warfare of the poor-laws, and 
have persisted in administering and de- 
vising injurious measures, because ten- 
dencies which would have been held 
objectionable by men whose purposes 
were more direct, have been to them 
recommendations. Ifthe reader ima- 
gine that we rashly suspect design 
where there is nothing to be com- 
plained of but a casual concurrence of 
unlucky accidents, we beseech him to 
suspend his judgment until he has 
heard our case stated. 

And first, for our witnesses. We 
give naturally the eminence it deserves 
to the testimony of Sir Robert Peel, 
andespecially to his argumentin favour 
of the ministerial project for the diffu- 
sion of pauperism :— 

** Almost the only thing,” said this 
passionless and plastic politician, ‘ in 
which I see 2 hope of safety, is the intro- 
duction of new proprietors, who shall 
take possession of land in Ireland, freed 
JSrom its present incumbrances, and enter 
upon its cultivation with new feelings, 
and inspired by new hopes.” 


So far, it may fairly be conceded, 
the right honourable baronet has 
spoken distinctly. Again— 


‘If you choose to leave the present 
proprietors in possession of their pro- 
perty, hardly receiving a nominal rent, 
encumbered with debt, with every dis- 
couragement to exertion, and so over- 
whelmed with rates that it is impossible 
to find a purchaser or occupant, then I 
see no hope for the salvation of Ireland. 
But if, through the government or par- 
liament, you can establish some inter- 
mediate agent to get possession of that 
property on equitable terms, and then 
can arrange for the re-distribution of it, 
I should see some hope of her salva- 
tion. 

“ Unless you can give some guarantee 
as to the poor-rate, you will have no 
purchasers. I earnestly advise you, 
then, to consider whether you cannot, 
by the intervention of some such com- 
mission as that I have mentioned, faci- 
litate the arrangement for the transfer 
of property. 
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**Cannot you assist by the interven- 
tion of a commission composed of men 
of the highest character? Surely you 
could find men who would gratuitously 
devote their time to rescue Ireland from 
this state—who would be the medium 
between the proprietor and the pur- 
chaser.” 


In short, the remedy for evil in Ire- 
land is to be found in a replantation of 
the country. The new proprietary 
are to be made liable to a rate for the 
poor; they are to have a guarantee 
against an excess of rating ; a maxi- 
mum amount is to bedefined. When 
the rate on the division and the union 
has risen to seven shillings, a national 
“rate in aid” is to follow. The new 
proprietary, therefore, will have to re- 
gard, among the liabilities of their 
possessions, a maximum rateage of 
(let it be supposed) seven shillings and 
sixpence inthe pound. The purchaser, 
therefore, of a lot of property, valued 
at six hundred pounds per annum, will 
pay the price of three hundred and 
seventy-five: the present owner will 
have suffered confiscation to the amount 
of the lost two hundred and twenty-five. 
The transaction appears somewhat 
anomalous. On the faith of British 
law and justice, A has purchased an 
estate, valued at six hundred pounds 
per annum; suddenly, contrary to all 
just precedent, and without the excuse 
of necessity, the legislature imposes, on 
that kind of property alone, a heavy 
burden, thus lessening its value more 
than one-third ; and, at this stage of the 
transaction, Mr. Bright or some of 
his associates steps in, at the depre- 
ciated price, to purchase the property 
held by A; or, investing capital to the 
amount which A had originally paid, 
acquires an estate of six hundred 
pounds per annum, guaranteed against 
any imposition for poor’s rate. Mr. 
Bright will be nominal proprietor of an 
estate valued at nine hundred and 
thirty-five pounds per annum, and 
liable to a poor’s rate which may 
possibly amount, annually, to three 
hundred and thirty-five pounds, thus 
leaving him a net return of six hun- 
dred pounds for his investment, and 
for this return he pays the same sum 
which A paid, a few years since, for a 
property reduced by an act of the legis- 
lature to less considerably than four 
hundred. Thus, “ even-handed jus- 
tice” is to pronounce upon the pur- 
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chaser of ten or twelve years since, 
forfeiture of more than one-third of his 
goods, and give a guarantee to the 
purchaser it invites, that the property 
he acquires shall never suffer similar 
depreciation. 

If we understand this meditated 
arrangement aright, it purports to 
inflict the penalty of confiscation on 
the present race of proprietors, and to 
supply their place by a re-plantation 
of the country. If the land is to be 
lessened in annual value by three- 
eighths of the rental now (or rather we 
should say until now) returned from 
it, the change will be confiscation ; 
and this penalty it is proposed to in- 
flict on every landlord in Ireland by 
the operation of British law. The 
plea for inflicting it is the good of 
Ireland. Landlords are not to be 
condemned, convicted, tried ; they are 
only to be ruined :— 


‘*Great injustice” (so says Sir Ro- 
bert Peel) ‘‘has been done in this 
country to the landed proprietors of 
Ireland. I find conclusive evidence that 
at least in many parts of Ireland the 
most strenuous local exertions have 
been made. Speaking of many unions, 
there has been a willing submission to 
the law; and if the whole amount of 
rate has not been levied, it has been 
from a physical impossibility.” 


It is the wants, therefore, of the 
Irish landlords, and not their delin- 
quencies, which render it the duty of 
the state to remove them out of the 
way of the projected improvements. 

It was an objection made by Mr. 
O’Connell to the Poor-law Reform 
Bill for England, that the measure 
was ill-timed, and that when the legis- 
lature was expressing its purpose to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, there 
seemed to be inconsistency in enacting 
imprisonment for poverty. We might 
complain of similar inconsistency in 
the legislature, which is now marking 
its course by victims in Ireland ; that 
while it recognises poverty in one form 
as a claim for relief, it pronounces it 
in another form a ground for inflicting 
punishment. Because the class in 
which labourers are found was suffer- 
ing, the state gave liberally to keep 
them in the land; and because the 
owners and occupiers of land are suffer- 
ing, the state decrees and enforces heavy 
penalties against them, that they may 
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cease to cumber or embarrass it in its 
devices for the transformation of the 
country. 

In making such comments as these 
on public measures, it will be seen 
that we accept Sir Robert Peel's 
statement as the true interpretation 
of the ministerial policy. Could mea- 
sures speak for themselves, they would 
use the words of the right honorable 
baronet. He merely gives utterance 
to whfat they signify—he merely gives 
a voice to the ominous silence of the 
Queen’s ministers. They impose their 
sixpenny rate on Ulster, because, as 
they say, there will be deaths in Clare 
if somebody will not feed its poor, 
and Great Britain has determined that 
she will not sustain them. They say 
that, inasmuch as the monied interest 
to a great extent, and the landed to 
some small extent, are indulged in a 
remission of certain taxes which are 
paid in England, therefore the landed 
interest shall bear the heavy pressure 
of a new burden, from which England, 
and the monied interest in Ireland, 
are to be exempt. Ministers are 
satisfied with doing the wrong, and 
aggravating it by the absurd pretext 
under which it has been wrought. 
Sir Robert Peel gives the rationale of 
the measure ; it is this—The encum- 
brances on estates in the West of 
Ireland are so heavy, that unless there 
be a great abatement of the poor-rate 
burden, they will not prove market- 
able. Let them be relieved, therefore, 
by transferring their burdens to the 
parts of Ireland not yet impoverished, 
and capital may be attracted to our 
country. Sir Robert has been more 
than usually explicit in giving his views 
on this subject :— 


**T, for one,” (said he) ‘should see 
with great satisfaction the government 
interposing with the intention of re-dis- 
tributing that great estate which is 
now on sale in Connemara—I mean the 
estate of Mr. Martin,” &c. &c.* . i 
‘There was a magnificent estate of 
200,000 acres on the West coast of Ire- 
land ; if it were transferred to another 
proprietor, he might improve the coun- 
try, open up roads, and lay the foun- 
dation of future prosperity in the dis- 
trict. Even an intelligent commissioner, 
having all this labour (4, 500 unemploye vd 
labourers) to dispose of, might employ 
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it in this way. But though that estate 
contained valleys as fertile as any in 
the country, no one would be foolish 
enough to advance £50,000 upon it, 
with its present incumbrance of £150,000, 
and the existing uncertainty about the 
rates. But were an intelligent com- 
missioner appointed, who might take 
possession of the property for a time, 
divide it, and open up means of commu- 
nication, security being given for ten or 
fourteen years, that a certain amount 
of poor-rate should not be exceeded, 
then that class of men would be called 
into action who bought the land in the 
time of James L.; and the foundation of 
future prosperity would thus be laid, 
care being taken, above all, to avoid the 
ostailiahia nt of any religious distine- 
tion. He would not attempt to remove 
any proprietor on account of his reli- 
gion, but would attempt to infuse new 
blood and new enterprise into the 
country. He would have division of 
the property, security of title; and 
would give a stimulus to industry, by 
guaranteeing the future proprietor 
against being suddenly overwhelmed by 
the amount of the poor-rates. No 
measure short of that was likely to be 
successful.” ¢ 


This passage, which we have ex- 
tracted from reports in the Zimes and 
Express, is neither unintelligible nor 
absurd. An Irish property burdened 
by a debt of £150,000, owing, in all 
probability, to some English capitalist 
or company, is advertised for sale ; but 
cannot be sold so long as the poor- 
rates equal or exceed the valuation. 
In such a state of things it is most 
probable that the mortgagee cannot 
realise his principal, and does not re- 
ceive his interest. Sir Robert “ would 
see, with great satisfaction,” arrange- 
ments made by the government such 
as should attract purchasers for this 
large estate. It might be rendered 
profitable, but it must pay the creditor. 
We will not say to Sir Robert, as 
Major Dalgetty said to Argyle, ** You 
must be the marquess himself ;’’ in- 
deed, on the contrary, we believe the 
Right Hon. Baronet’s thousands have 
not been coin for Galway. But we 
think it very probable that the inte- 
rests of the creditor were not un- 
thought of in the arrangements he 
proposed, WI, should ‘they ? Or 
why should we. forget them? We 
wish only that other interests were 
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remembered too; and that the mea- 
sure of improvement which was de- 
vised for the good of the English capi- 
talist (and eventually for the good of 
England herself), was not to be ac- 
complished at the sole cost of Irish 
unions already sinking under burdens 
most unseasonably and unjustly thrown 
upon them, and having’ far less con- 
nexion than the capitalists, or traders, 
or tourists, of Great Britain, with this 
desolated district of Connemara. 

What a mystery is political justice ! 
An estate valued, a few years since, at 
a rental of, perhaps, fifteen thousand 
pounds per annum, burdened by an 
encumbrance amounting to six or 
seven thousand, has a new burden im- 
posed on it by law, which exhausts its 
whole revenues. There is no propo- 
sition made to lighten the legislative 
calamity, so as that it bear some pro- 
portion to the forces of him who is 
commanded to sustain it; but prepa- 
rations are made in order that, when 
he has sunk under the load, some cre- 
dulous capitalist may be induced to 
venture on becoming his successor. 
A poor-rate is to be levied on Mr. 
Martin, heavy enough to make him 
sell his property ; it is then to be light- 
ened, in order that a purchaser may 
be found to buy it; and this lighten- 
ing of the load is to be effected, not 
at the cost of the capitalist, who re- 
covers his debt—nor of the country, 
which will find in improved Conne- 
mara a new market for its manufac- 
tures—but of parties who are already 
exhausted by efforts to relieve distress 
in their own neighbourhood, and who 
have no peculiar financial interest in 
the sale of Mr. Martin’s estate, or the 
improvement of his property. 

As to the compulsion on which pro- 
prietors will think it eligible to part 
with their possessions, Sir Robert 
Peel reconciles himself to the appli- 
cation of it most amiably :— 


‘That advantage (new proprietor- 
ship) would be dearly purchased by any 
violation of the rights of property. No- 
thing was so easy as to suggest reme- 
dies, overlooking those rights of pro- 
perty, which it was the duty of the British 
legislature, in the first instance, to up- 
hold. At the same time he thought this 
was a right of so little value to the pro- 
prietors, if the incumbrances on the 
fand were to be discharged, and with 
its present prospects, that he could not 
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help thinking it possible for the govern- 
ment with the sanction of this house, 
taking an enlarged view of the whole 
subject, to devise some means by which 
new capital might be introduced into 
the cultivation of the land, and by which 
the misfortune and despair which neces- 
sarily hang over the present proprie- 
tors, might be removed.” 


Can this have been spoken se- 
riously? Does it remove misfortune 
and despair to part with every shred 
of property? We apprehend the 
ruined proprietor in Connemara could 
accomplish such a result without pil- 
laging the poor farmers of Ulster. 
Are we to understand that the scheme 
recommended by Sir Robert, contem- 
plates that the dispossessed proprietor 
shall 


** Still keep something to himsel’?” 


Are we to understand that liabilities 
created by a new poor-law are not to 
be computed among the encumbrances 
affecting property; that the state is 
not to take advantage of the wrong it 
has itself inflicted, but is to purchase 
an estate burdened for “ out-door re- 
lief” on the same terms as it would 
have paid had the stipulations implied 
in the poor law of 1838 been faithfully 
kept to the Irish proprietor? If this 
be Sir R. Peel's intent, we should 
be glad to hear a distinct expression of 
it. But we look in vain for any such 
expression. Throughout the speech of 
the right hon. baronet there is no pro- 
posal that the pressure of the poor- 
law should be lightened beyond the 
ministerial limit. Real property is to 
endure, if circumstances demand the 
infliction, a burden of seven shillings 
and sixpence in the pound. Where 
limitations of this character are so 
defined, the permitted maximum is 
soon reached, and becomes a stage 
from which the agitation for a new 
maximum commences. And thus it 
comes to pass, that, as their contribu- 
tion towards the payment of creditors 
to a Connaught proprietor, and to aid 
in guaranteeing to his successor that he 
shall not be ruined by the poor- 
rates, the gentlemen, and merchants, 
and traders in Dublin must pay 
nearly twenty-five thousand pounds, 
as demanded by the scheme now pro- 
posed; and may, perhaps, be asked 
to disburse five-fold that sum, when 
some ruinous amendment of the act 
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now proposed tasks them beyond their 
utmost ability. 

Such taxation of Leinster and Ulster 
is manifest injustice. There is no rea- 
son why parts of Ireland more distant 
from Connemara, and less connected 
with it than Wales or England, shall 
be subjected by a new law to a poor- 
rate, from which England is left free, 
for the benefit of a pauper or pro- 
prietor in Galway, or of a mo- 
nied capitalist who draws a revenue 
from Oonnaught, and spends it in 
Westminster or London. Preterts 
have been put forth, which are not 
reasons, for such an imposition. We 
are very strongly inclined to believe 
that the reasons or pretexts alleged 
by Sir Robert Peel, are such as he 
would most cautiously have eschewed 
were he not sure of his audience. His 
reasons are two. He disavows any 
participation with ministers in their 
argument that because Ireland pays 
no income-tax, she should be saddled 
with an unjust poor’s-rate, by way of 
equivalent. The reasons of the ex- 
premier are his own; he need not 
take out a patent for the invention of 
them—no sane or honourable man in 
England will dispute his proprietor- 
ship. The reasons are these: in 
England, if the poor’s-rate be too heavy 
in one parish, the vicinity pays a rate 
in aid—therefore, Dublin, Belfast, and 
Derry must suffer for Ballina; Irish 
unions have not paid the debts which 
they were constrained to contract when 
the poor-law was forced upon them, 
therefore they must bear the burden 
proposed to be cast upon them now. 

It is not amiss to consider the cha- 
racter of these arguments. There is 
not much in them, we admit; but it 
may not be without its use to examine 
them. They appear to have been re- 
ceived with much favour by the house, 
and even out of doors, to have pro- 
duced something of a sensation :— 


** In this country,” said the right hon- 
ourable baronet, ** when a union is ma- 
nifestly unable to support the poor within 
it, we adopt the principle of subjecting 
the vicinage to the burden of contribut- 
ing to that object. We do not in that 
case say to Ireland—‘ Distress prevails 
in some of the unions of Devonshire or 
Cornwall; they cannot support their 
poor, and therefore we call on you, the 
people of Ireland, to contribute your 
share to their maintenance from the 


public revenue. No, we simply go to 
the next parish, and, if necessary, to 
the parish beyond that, and call upon 
them to make up the deficiency in the 
amount raised for the support of the 
poor in the distressed parish. At first 
sight, there appears no great justice in 
this course of proceeding. Why, on 
the mere ground of vicinage, should one 
neighbourhood, which supports its own 
poor, be called upon to support the poor 
of another with which they have no 
concern? We might adopt the same 
course in Ireland; but I fear that the 
result would be only to extend the area 
of distress. I therefore prefer a general 
rate in aid.” 


It has been usage in England to re- 
quire the aid of neighbouring parishes, 
when the poor’s-rates in any one parish 
are found too oppressive ; therefore 
the right honourable baronet would 
adopt a different method of rating in 
Ireland. It is unjust, he thinks, or 
would seem so at first sight, to adopt 
the English method; it would also 
be inexpedient ; and therefore he pre- 
fers the national “ rate in aid.” With 
what view he cited the precedent of 
the English method, and cited it only 
to condemn and supersede it, does not 
very clearly appear. The home se- 
cretary, it is evident, thought Sir 
Robert's citation a case in point :— 


“‘The principle, as recognised, went 
further than had been stated by the 
right honourable gentleman the member 
for ‘Tamworth. It was not necessarily 
confined to the neighbouring parishes 
of that in which distress existed. Take 
the case of Yorkshire. If any extreme 
distress existed in one part of York- 
shire, you might extend the levy for a 
rate in aid over the whole county of 
York. Nay, every parish in England 
might be called on to contribute, and 
that not to any limited amount, but to 
an indefinite amount, and limited only 
by the necessity of the case; and you 
might go from one county to another, 
and select any parish which might be 
considered most able to pay.” 


Such were the rights of the poor, as 
legalised in England, by usage and by 
statute-law, from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir George Grey cite the usage and 
the law as conclusive against the peo- 
ple of a country in which, notoriously, 
they never prevailed. ‘The argument 
of the right honourable orators is 
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this :—The poor in England have had 
a recognised and legal right to relief 
for a period of three hundred years ; 
every proprietor of real property in 
England confesses it in act and 
word. He is, indeed, but a partner 
in the possession of his land; there 
are charges upon it for relatives, 
it may be for creditors, and also 
for the poor; his property, he knows, 
is what remains after due deductions 
on these various accounts have been 
made. His poor’s-rate, therefore, he 
feels, is not a tax—it is a charge; it 
is, as a rent is, the condition of owner- 
ship, or occupancy: it is as the share 
which a merchant pays to a sleeping 
partner in his commercial enterprises. 
There is something exceedingly unsatis- 
factory and unfair in arguing from acase 
of this description to that of an Irish 
proprietor, who inherited, or acquired, 
or devised, or encumbered, property, 
without a thought of any such incident 
as that of liability to a poor’s-rate. 
But it may be said that, if the poor 
of Ireland were without claim to relief, 
the evil ought to be remedied. If it 
were an evil, no doubt it ought to 
be corrected. But how? Agreeably 
to the best usage. Law directed 
usage in England; in Ireland usage 
should have moulded the law. Where 
a law was in force, as in Great 
Britain, it was of necessity that cus- 
tom conformed to it; where there was 
no human law, custom only excepted, 
as in Ireland, it surely was not too 
much to hope, that when a law was 
passed it should have been in accord- 
ance with a good custom. The cus- 
tom in Ireland was in accordance with 
the divine law—they who gave, gave 
freely, and measured their donations 
not by the nature of their property, 
but by the extent of their abilities. 
We have seen, in our times, various 
visitations of distress, sickness, scar- 
city, commercial depression, calamitous 
accidents—we have seen the wealthy, 
and more than the wealthy, assemble 
and contribute largely—we have seen 
want relieved—and when the visitation 
had passed away, we have seen the poor 
resume their habits of independence, 
and all traces of pauperism disappear. 
We have seen the ministrations of 
charity carried on graciously without 
detriment to those concerned in it, 
and to the effectual succour of those 
whom it professed to relieve ; and in 
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these efforts we have seen the abilities 
of the whole country exercised. Why 
should a different measure have been 
adopted when the poor-law was enact- 
ed? If usage is to be an argument 
against us, why was its benefit denied 
us? The property of Ireland is, let 
it be supposed, thirty-six millions ster- 
ling. Until the passing of the poor- 
law no part of this property was le- 

gally liable to a rate for the poor—no 
part of it could be pronounced exempt 
by the law of God. If the framers of 
the poor-law believed that the claim of 
the poor was good, they defrauded them 
of their right. They were guilty of cri- 
minal extortion against the classes on 
whom they imposed the rate, if they 
thought the claim of the poor invalid. 
Usage in Ireland gave relief from every 
species of property. Law enforced relief 
from none. Either no law should have 
been enacted, or else law should have 
embodied the spirit of ancient and uni- 
versal usage, and laid the maintenance 
of the poor as a charge on all species 
of property. 

It is wholly unworthy of Sir Robert 
Peel or Sir George Grey to cite 
alaw of three hundred years’ stand- 
ing, and a usage conformable to it, 
in England, as a case in point to 
reconcile us to the passing of a law for 
which there is no precedent to be found 
among our usages, and for which there 
is really no argument to be urged, 
unless that it is in the spirit of a law, or 
an “ amendment” of law, passed, as a 
hazardous experiment a year or two 
since, and which, within its brief space 
of existence, has inflicted worse evils 
on our country than it has suffered 
from many a visitation of war or pes- 
tilence. In England, say the two right 
honorable baronets, if the poverty of 
a parish has absorbed its property, you 
take the property of another parish to 
be food for it. In Ireland, it was 
the usage, when poverty became too 
destitute to be provided for by ordi- 
nary resources, that all who had the 
means (from whatever source their 
wealth was derived) were called upon 
to contribute of their abundance or 
their little. On this usage of Irish 
life, owners and occupiers of land in 
Ireland were justified in placing re- 
liance. It was an usage of which le- 
gislators ought not to have been unob- 
servant when they were about to frame 
a law; and it would have been far 
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wiser had the Irish usage served as a 
model by which the English poor-law 
was amended in 1837, than that the 
English law should have served as a 
pattern for those ruinous charges which 
were introduced into the poor-law for 
Ireland in ten years after. 

We object to the argument of the 
two right honourable gentlemen. It 
was right to make one county pay for 
the wants of another in England, be- 
cause ,such was the law. It is not 
right to exert such compulsion in Ire- 
land, where there is no law for it. 
os At first sight,” said Sir Robert Peel, 
“‘ there appears no great justice in this 
course of proceeding.” ‘This is a plain 
truth. At second sight, however, the 
justice of the proceeding, as adapted 
to Engl: ind, becomes discernible. It 

yas in accordance with the laws—with 
laws under which owners of land were 
born—with the laws which protected 
them in their possessions, and which 
declared the liability to such exactions 
an incident among the conditions of 
proprietorship. Were there no such 
laws in existence the rate in aid would 
have been unjust. There are no such 
laws in Ireland. The argument of the 
right honorable confederates is a so- 
phism unworthy of them. 

Were the scheme they advocate 
expedient, it should be condemned 
for its injustice; and were the state 
to render it just by purchasing from 
landlords that portion of their rights, 
of which it is proposed to despoil 
them, its unsuitableness to the cir- 
cumstances of our country, and the 
character of our people would demand 
its unqualified rejection. 

The argument which we now pro- 
ceed to notice is that of Sir Robert 
Peel alone :— 


** There is another, connected with the 
administration of the poor-law which in- 
clines me to call upon Ireland at this 
time to make a strenuous exertion. I 
want to know upon what principle lre- 
land has refused to repay us the ad- 
vances which we made for Union Work- 
houses in that country. We consented 
to advance £1,200,000 for the 
tion of Union Workhouses in Ireland, 
and at the same time a similar sum was 
advanced for the erection of similar 
buildings in England. The advances 
made in this country have been met by 
the payment of four per cent. interest, 
and by setting apart two per cent. an- 
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the debt. If Ireland would make 
a vigorous effort to repay the sum ad- 
vanced for the Union Workhouses at 
once, instead of spreading it over eigh- 
teen or twenty years, so that it may be 
applied in the way in which it is pro- 
posed to appropriate the sixpenny rate, 
I am not sure that the house would not 
accept the arrangement and forego the 
rate (much laughter).” 


The right honourable baronet is 
* very smart,” and the house appears to 
have been highly amused by his fa- 
cetiousness. He will not, we trust, 
allow his merriment to turn him aside 
from an act of justice. There are 
“some honourable exceptions,” he 
says, to the tacit or express repudia- 
tion of debt on the part of some dis- 
tricts in Ireland. “ The union of 
Newtownards, for example, has paid 
all it borrowed.” In committee, we 
trust, Sir Robert Peel is pledged to 
protect this meritorious union against 
the “rate in aid.” 

But we are more concerned with 
the question of the ex-premier, be- 
cause it is more conducive to instruc- 
tion ; and although he has himself 
supplied us with an answer to the ar- 
gument for which the interrogatory 
laid the foundation, we think it better 
and more pertinent to our purpose to let 
his question have a distinct reply. As 
to his argument, that the imposition of 
**the rate in aid” was to be regarded as, 
in some sort, a commutation of pe- 
nance for tardiness in payment of the 
workhouse advances, we could cite his 
own words, and ask of him to apply 
them :— 

‘* T don’t rest my demand upon Ire- 
land for this strenuous effort on the 
part of the poor, upon the ground 
that taxation in Ireland is unequal as 
compared with this country. If you 
rely upon the argument that Ireland 
as compared with England is unequally 
taxed, the conclusion which logically 
you must adopt is—apply equal taxa- 
tion to both.” 

So we could say, with respect to the 
argument from the unpaid debt. If 
Ireland cannot pay the debt, to impose 
a new obligation upon her inability 
will not render her more solvent. If 
payment is to be enforced from her, it 
would be far less cruel and far more 
just to exact payment of a debt for 
which the country is already bound, 
than to impose an obligation upon her 
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against her will, and in opposition to 
the eternal principles of equity and 
justice. 

But for Sir Robert Peel’s demand, 
why the payments made by Ireland 
on account of government advances 
for the erection of workhouses, have 
been more tardy than those of Eng- 
land, we think the answer very ob- 
vious--England was a gainer by the 
change in her poor relief system to 
which the government advances mi- 
nistered ; Ireland—or rather real pro- 
perty in [reland—was a most grievous 
loser. The poor-law amendment in 
England saved that country nearly 
three millions sterling per annum. 
The poor-law inflicted on Ireland has 
amerced real property here to an 
amount of two millions. England 
could pay back the government ad- 
vances out of the savings it was 
enabled to make. They became the 
occasion and instrument, not of sav- 
ings, but of ruinous expenditure to 
Ireland. We answer the right ho- 
nourable baronet then—as to “ what 
he wants to know ”—in the first place, 
England was enabled by the very ad- 
vances which are the subject of Sir 
R. Peel's argument, to repay them. 
They furnished occasion for the ex- 
penditure which has rendered Ireland 
insolvent. This is our first answer. 

In the second place, if it be just to 
regard a debt as in any respect a mat- 
ter of feeling, England was far more 
clearly bound than Ireland to be on 
the alert with her payments. There 
was a charge upon English property 
for the poor, amounting to nearly ten 
millions per annum; the government 
advances were among the agencies 
through which this charge was re- 
duced to seven or six. The reduction 
was a boon. The advances to Ireland 
were among the instrumentalities by 
which a heavy charge was unjustly, 
unwisely, and most oppressively, im- 
posed upon her. England weleomed 
the advances—Ireland was forced to 
endure them. Does the honourable 
baronet want power to understand 
that Ireland may be less eager to show 
her thankful sense of being wronged 
than England has been to prove that 
she was conscious of being favoured ? 

In the third place, Ireland has been 
slow to pay, because the dominant 
power in the state has disabled her— 
because, if it be permitted to consider 
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the actual apart from the moral, and 
to separate fact from purpose, the 
state has broken faith with her. The 
poor-law of 1838, with its establish- 
ment of work-houses and all apper- 
taining to them, was forced on Ire- 
land, under the commendatory influ- 
ence of promises that out-door relief 
was never to be allowed, and that the 
cost of the whole system should not 
exceed £320,000 per annum, Both 
these stipulations have been disregard- 
ed—disregarded to the actual ruin of 
many a proprietor—to the debasement 
of many a thriving and once indus- 
trious farmer—to the degradation of 
pauperism itself ; and Sir Robert Peel 
makes an amiable proposition to rate- 
payers, who, under an obligation to 
pay £320,000, have been required to 
pay £2,000,000, and who have made a 
desperate effort to pay the enormous 
demand, that if they will, now, in the 
face of this unthought-of exaction, pay 
up their part of the engagement which 
has not been kept in their favour, the 
new oppression, of which they are to 
be victims, shall not be carried into 
effect against them. 

There may be readers who will say 
that the arguments, or sophisms, we 
have been examining were not worth 
the pains of exposure. To us it seem- 
ed import tant to notice them. They 
are of the Jannes and Jambres school, 
and denote rather the pertinacity of 
adherence to a scheme, than assign the 
true reasons for which it has been 
adopted. When men of known ability 
defend a cause by sophisms, they show 
that the arguments by which it could 
be maintained are such as it would be 
inexpedient to make known, and they 
thus indirectly authorise a process of 
deducing the real purport of their 
scheme from its manifest tendency, and 
from the incidents by which it is diseri- 
minated and characterised. England 
insists that the paupers of Clare shall 
be maintained by the poor of other 
parts of Ireland—a measure which will 
have the effect of converting many 
poor-rate payers into paupers. Against 
this process of deterioration, England 
declares that she will not protect them. 
And, in reply to claims for support, 
founded on the Articles of Union, the 
orators of England may be supposed 
to reply—* you have “forfeited the 
right to advance such claims; in 
your poverty, you accepted a remis- 
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sion of taxes, and *you must sub- 
mit to a drawback on your imperial 
privileges. You owe a debt contract- 
ed in order to carry out a measure for 
imposing new burdens on you, and, ac- 
cordingly, you must stoop under an 
additional load. In short, you were 
dowerless—or else your dowry has 
been spent and wasted; you must 
therefore accustom yourself to the 
thought, that your union with Eng- 
land is but Morg: anatic ; and you 
must finlearn the pride in which it 
was your wont to feel—that your 
country was an integral portion of the 
mightiest empire in this world. “In 
all this there is nothing real but this bill 
of divorce.” The reality of the divorce 
is certified by the purposed declaration 
of it in the terms of a money-bill. 
There is no misunderstanding what 
England means by such a measure. 
But as to the reasons by which 
the sentence of separation is justi- 
fied—they are frivolous and futile, so 
futile that they seem almost designed 
to make us look for others. We find 
the real reasons in the meditated re- 
plantation of the country, and the con- 
fiseation by which the introduction of 
a new proprietary must be preceded— 


* When the hurly-burly's done, 
When the battle’s lost and won,” 


Then, may it be presumed, shall we 
three meet again—then shall England, 
Scotland, and Ireland be re-united. 
The poor-law shall exert its terrible 
benevolence until pauperism has be- 
come general. When, at the cost of 
districts yet to undergo this process, 
estates already ruined shall have been 
made saleable, and a peasant proprie- 
tary has taken possession of the man- 
sions from which the Irish gentry have 
shrunk away—the spirit of Engli and 
will become more gentle, the poor-law 
will become more merciful; and if, 
under a milder government, prospe- 
rity return to the land, our taxes may 
afford an ampler revenue, and Eng- 
land may accept us into integral con- 
nexion with her again. 

Meanwhile, confiscation and re. plan- 
tation are to serve as substitutes for 
the superseded Union; and the great 
measure of James I., adapted to views 
of modern expediency, is to be a model 
for the readjustment of our society. 
It would be injustice to Sir Robert 
Peel and to the subject, to give his 
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announcement of this project in any 
other words than his own, and we 
offer them, therefore, to the reader 
as we find them reported in the Times 
of March 6 :— 


“T revert to a period when a state 
of things existed in Ireland not very 
different from that which now exists 
there—I allude to the reign of James I., 
when the settlement of Ulster took place. 
At that time a large quantity of land 
was forfeited in six counties of Ireland, 
but not so large a quantity as, I believe, 
might now be obtained in the west of 
Ireland by an arrangement with the pro- 
prietors—an arrangement devoid of in- 
justice, to which no objection would be 
made. The lands forfeited after the 
rebellion of Tyrone, in the counties of 
Donegal, Tyrone, Derry, Fermanagh, 
Cavan, and Armagh, amounted to 500,000 
acres. ‘The transaction is described in 
nearly the same manner by all contem- 
porary historians, but I think the best 
account is to be found in Carte’s Life of 
Ormonde. That author says, that 

**¢'These countries had suffered ex- 
ceedingly in the war, and were reduced 
to a very desolate condition. The coun- 
try was full of woods and fastnesses, 
which, on favourable junctures, would 
give encouragement to rebels, and at all 
times serve as a retreat to robbers. 
Great numbers of the inhabitants have 
perished by the sword—much greater by 
famine; the rest were reduced to so ex- 
treme a poverty that they were not able, 
if willing, to manure the ground; so 
that the lands laid waste in time of war 
were likely to continue so in time of 
peace.’ 

‘This description, excepting that 
part which refers to woods and forests 
affording shelter to robbers, is very ap- 
plicable to the state of Connaught, and 
many parts of the west of Ireland. Sir 
Arthur Chichester was the lord- -deputy 
at the period in question. He caused 
surveys to be taken, and it was decided 
that the lands to be transplanted should 
be divided into three proportions of 
2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 English acres, 
and these escheated lands were disposed 
of to 104 English and Scotch, 56 servi- 
tors, and ¢ 286 natives , all of whom gave 
bond to the government for the pe rfor m- 
ance of covenants. The lord-deputy 

caused a parochial church to be erected, 

and a glebe to be set out according to 
the size of the parish for each incum- 
bent. The plantation was extended te 
Leinster. Great injustice was done to 
individuals by this proceeding; but, 
says Carte— 

** * The grievances of particular per- 
sons did not prevent the general good 
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intended to the kingdom by these plan- 
tations, in consequence of which lands 
were cultivated and greatly improved, 
towns and villages built, trade and 
commerce carried on and extended. 
The people in general, weaned gradual- 
ly from their former idle and disorderly 
life, began to learn and practise civility, 
to apply themselves to business, to use 
labour and industry in their several 
stations, and to relish the sweets of 
peace.’” 


There is an instance of ambiguity 
in this extract, which may cause some 
confusion if it be not rectified. When 
Sir Robert Peel uses the expression, 
*‘ Great injustice was done to indivi- 
duals by this proceeding, but, says 
Carte,” it might be understood as if 
he were expressing Carte’s sentiments 
on the injustice done to individuals, as 
well as his opinion on the service ulti- 
mately rendered to the country. It 
would also be matter of inference, 
from the language of the right honor- 
able baronet, that the injustice suffered 
by individuals was an unavoidable in- 
cident in the scheme of plantation ; 
that it was contemplated as matter of 
necessity by the monarch, and was an 
evil submitted to for the sake of the 
good by which it was to be compen- 
sated. This would be all erroneous. 
The injustice had its origin not in the 
scheme, but in the cupidity of the 
agents through whom it was carried 
into effect. The king, according to 
Carte, had a clear and just title to the 
confiscated lands, and had a monarch’s 
right to dispose of them according to 
his good pleasure. This right, ac- 
cording to Carte, it was his purpose to 
exercise in a spirit of wisdom and 
mercy; and it was only through the 
malpractices of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to carry the royal purpose 
into execution that the “ injustice,” 
adverted to by Sir Robert Peel, “ was 
done to individuals ”:— 


‘©The commissioners,” writes Mr. 
Carte, ‘* authorised by the royal autho- 
rity to distribute the lands, had not 
adhered so strictly to their instructions as 
it were to be wished. The king intended 
that no man should be divested of his 
possession, without an equivalent being 
given him, and therefore directed that 
only a fourth part of the lands should be 
assigned to the British undertakers, 
and the other three parts be granted back 
to the natives, with estates of inherit- 
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ance therein; which, as it was a suffi- 
cient equivalent for a life estate in the 
whole, was to be laid out for the parti- 
cular proprietors, in such places as the 
commissioners should find to be most 
convenient for the general good of the 
plantation. Yet in the county of Long- 
ford, the natives in general had scarce 
a third part of their former possessions, 
either in number of acres or value of 
profitable ground, allotted them. The 
arts of admeasurement were well under- 
stood in those days, and as the king 
had directed a certain quantity of un- 
profitable ground, bog, wood, and 
mountain, to be thrown into the several 
proportions of profitable, allotted to 
British and natives, a great latitude of 
judgment was left to the commissioners, 
which some of them knew how to make 
use of for their advantage.” 


Carte continues his complaint against 
the commissioners ; but we spare the 
reader all but that which we feel to be 
necessary for making the authorship of 
the ‘‘injustice” clear. James I. was 
not responsible, for it; and even, in 
appointing the commission by which 
his gracious intentions were to some 
extent frustrated, he had, as Sir 
Robert Peel has not failed to notice, 
the counsel of the wisest man in the 
realm, his chancellor, Bacon. We 
confess we think it would have been 
more creditable to the ex-premier, 
when so strongly urging upon her 
Majesty’s ministers, that they should 
take the advice of Bacon, and follow 
the example of James, by appointing 
a commission to survey, and manage, 
and distribute the estates in Con- 
naught, had he stated that the injus- 
tice which tarnished the pattern plan- 
tation was not an inherent vice of the 
scheme, but was introduced into it by 
the commissioners; and had he made 
the wrongs done, in the great measure 
of which he spoke, an occasion to warn 
ministers strongly against the danger 
of their being repealed. 

Such a warning would have been 
the more appropriate, inasmuch as 
the right honorable baronet exerted 
his monitory eloquence with much 
complacency on a subject upon which, 
taking into account the constitution 
and character of the House of Com- 
mons, admonition seemed most super- 
fluous :— 


“If it be possible to make any new 
settlement similar to that of Ulster, my 
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earnest advice, which I am sure will be 
in unison with the universal feelings of 
the house, is, that no religious distinc- 
tions should be allowed to enter into 
the arrangement (cheers). : So 
Avoiding that which, I think, was a 
fatal defect in the act of James IL, 
‘namely, the establishment of a religious 
distinction, I would give to all persons 
equal advantages, and would not make 
any attempt to remove them from the 
soil on account of their religious 
views.” 
4 

Without commenting on this asper- 
sion of the act of James, but leaving 
the matter at issue between Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Bacon ;* without ex- 
posing the incorrectness of ascribing 
to James the establishment of a dis- 
tinction which he found already estab- 
lished, and contenting ourselves with 
referring the reader to ‘ Carte’s 
History,” where he will find that 
whatever the wishes of the sovereign 
may have been, his commissioners 
brought all right, by inflicting their 
injustices impartially, and visiting 
them, without distinction, alike on 


Protestant and Romanist; we would 
venture to say that the warning, or 
(adverting to his offer in 1840 to re. 


ceive the British empire as his patent) 
the “ presumption” of the right honor- 
able gentleman was wholly superfluous, 
although for his purposes, perhaps, 
not wholly out of place. It smacked 
of the Jobling-school, however, and 
seemed much less in keeping with a 
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than with that reputable gentleman, 
the “ Doctor,” in the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop’—him of the “red nose and 
large bunch of seals,” and of the ac- 
commodating pharmacopeia: “ Ay,” 
said the doctor, in the tone of a man 
who makes a dignified concession, “and 
a toast—of bread ; but be very parti- 
cular to make it of bread, if you 
please, ma’am.” Sir Robert Peel need 
not have—indeed we are satisfied he 
had not—the slightest apprehension 
that the House of Commons would 
prove less liberal than he is himself. 

In other respects it would appear 
as if the projected replantation is to 
resemble that of James I. Land is 
to be assigned by purchase in lots of 
varied extent, but all moderate; and 
the management of the property to be 
acquired and redistributed, is to be 
confided to commissioners appointed 
by the crown. Such are the corres- 
pondences to be observed between the 
plantation in the seventeenth century, 
and that which is now to be attempted. 
The differences are, that one which 
Sir Robert Peel solemnly recommends 
to a willing parliament, and possibly 
many others, of which, however, we 
shall submit two only to the considera- 
tion of the reader. 

The plantation of James in Ireland 
had no poor-law to embarrass or re- 
commend it. With the exception of 
forests and robbers, Sir Robert Peel 
intimates that the face of the country, 
and the state of society, was very much, 


physician of the Abernethy stamp, inthe time of James I., what it is at 


* Lord Bacon’s views on this subject are given in ‘“* A Letter to Mr. Secretary 
Cecil, after the Defeating of the Spanish Forces in Ireland,” &c. :— 

*‘ A toleration of religion, for a time, not definite, except it be in some principal 
towns and precincts, after the manner of some French edicts, seemeth to me to be 
a matter warrantable by religion, and, in policy, of absolute necessity. And the 
hesitation in this point, I think, hath been a great casting back of the affairs there. 
. . . « But there would go hand in hand with this some course of advancing 
religion, indeed, where the people is capable thereof; as the sending over some 
good preachers, especially of that sort who are vehement, and zealous persuaders, 
and not scholastic, to be resident in principal towns, endowing them with some 
stipends out of her Majesty’s revenues, as her Majesty hath most religiously and 
most graciously done in Lancashire, and the re-continuing and replenishing the 
college begun at Dublin, and the taking care of the versions of Bibles, and Cate- 
chisms, and other books into the Irish language, and the like religious courses, both 
for the honour of God, and for the avoiding of scandal and unsatisfaction here by 
the show of a toleration of religion in some parts there,” 

This is, we would say, true toleration, ‘The state will tolerate the teachers of 
what it accounts a false religion, and will insist having an equal toleration for itself 
and its agents, in teaching a religion which it holds for true. Had sucha policy 
been adhered to, Sir Robert Peel would not have pronounced the distinction he 
ascribes to the plantation of Ireland by James L., a fatal departure from that great 


measure. 
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present ; but the planters in that day 
were not made partners with the pau- 
pers of the country, in their possession 
of the soil. He who is now to invest 
capital in Connaught can purchase but 
a share in the property which he under- 
takes to manage. The legislature de- 
clares that it has constituted a joint- 
stock company as the proprietary for 
Ireland. The industrious are to have 
no more than the lazy are willing to 
leave them. If Sir Robert Peel’s 
commissioners are composed of the 
persons most eligible to sit on Sir 
George Grey’s committee, they will, no 
doubt, take especial care that ample 
allowance be made for the probable 
claims of the destitute and the disso- 
lute, and that the marketable value of 
land shall be depreciated accordingly. 
And yet, depreciate its value as they 
may, pauperism will contrive to ren- 
der its cost excessive. Sir Robert 
Peel seems not unobservant of this 
discouraging incident :— 


** Unless you can give some guaran- 
tee as to the poor-rate, you will find no 
purchaser. . Limiting the amount 
of charge on account of poor-rates ; 
. « « giving security for ten or four- 
teen years to come, that the amount of 
poor-rates should not be exceeded.” 


These fragments seem to show the 
purpose for which they were uttered. 
There is to be a public guarantee that, 
for ten or fourteen years to come, 
poor’s-rates are not to exceed a certain 
amount. By that amount, at least, 
whatever it may be, property will be 
depreciated in the market; to that 
amount, at least, pauperism will be 
taught to feel that it has a proprietor- 
ship in the land. His most malignant 
enemy need not envy the “new man’ 
who, at such disadvantage, settles 
himself in Connemara, and engages 
in the development of its resources. 
The coigne, and livery, and coshering, 
of old, were moderate in comparison 
with the plague soon to be of pauper- 
ism and poor’s-rates. The poor-law 
was of recent enactment, and, as its 
advocates say, of great success in Eng- 
land, when a state of things resem- 
bling that which now prevails in 
Connaught suggested the necessity of 
a plantation of Ireland; but it does 
not appear that either Chichester, 
Bacon, or James I. thought it appli- 
cable to the state of Ireland. 
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We shall notice but one other diffe- 
rence between the scheme of the se- 
venteenth century and that of Sir 
Robert Peel. The former was founded 
in clemency and justice ; the latter 
cannot be effected without doing a 
very grievous wrong. The poor are 
to have a right purchased for then—a 
right to be maintained even in idle- 
ness ; and this pernicious boon is given 
them at the cost of proprietors who are 
ruined, not for their benefit, but for 
their pernicious indulgence. This is 
not like the arrangements made in the 
plantation of James. What he gave 
was his own. Property had been con- 
fiscated to the crown, and the monarch 
granted it according to his discretion. 
To the modern scheme, the crown is to 
confiscate the property of loyal subjects 
convicted of no offence ; and to devote 
the fruits of the confiscation to the en- 
couragement of idleness and improvi- 
dence. Pass an act that the poor’s- 
rates shall not exceed seven shillings 
and sixpence in the pound, for the pe- 
riod named by the right hon. baronet ; 
and the annual value of property i in the 
market is reduced from £13,187,421, 
at which it is now rated, to a sum of 
£8,242,149; the difference, nearly five 
millions per annum, being so much 
taken from the owner, and dedicated 
to the use or abuse of pauperism. A 
plantation thus founded in spolia- 
tion, and ministering to improvidence, 
cannot succeed. A poor-law system 
like that of England, is not adapted 
to the circumstances of a colony or to 
those of Ireland. 

What, then, will this scheme of re- 
plantation effect? The impoverish- 
ment of Irish landlords. If they were 
the obstacles to social progress they 
will soon cease to be so. The scheme, 
it must have been seen, is not altogether 
visionary ; its promises, to be sure, are 
vague and unsubstantial, but there is 
real ruin in its performances. In 
depriving the owners of landed pro- 
perty of nearly five millions of their 
income, it takes from them, it is pro- 
bable, all their revenues ; and this in 
an idle hope that the poor are to be the 
better for it. It is necessary only to re- 
member that such a hope is contrary to 
all experience, to all acceptable testi- 
mony, and, we might add, to the law 
of God, in order to feel that even they 
who profess to entertain it, have no 
true confidence that it can ever be re- 
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alised. What, then, is the scheme? 
It is a scheme well contrived for the 
ruin of the landed interest in Ireland ; 
its promises of good to follow are all 
illusion. 

At first view, to borrow a form of 
speech from Sir Robert Peel, there 
seems so little justice in a scheme of 
this description, that we are disposed to 
believe itimpossible. On closer exami- 
nation, however, like many other in- 
credibjlities, it gains some hold on our 
reason. The whole circumstances of 
the introduction of the poor-law into 
Ireland ought to be taken into account 
before we pronounce on the real pur- 
pose of its establishment. Perhaps 
we may help the reader by laying be- 
fore him some of our own reminis- 
cences. 

In the year 1833, very urgent efforts 
were made by some members of parlia- 
ment to bring in a bill to make pro- 
vision for the relief of the Irish poor 
by acompulsory rating. As an amend- 
ment to these proposals, it was re- 
solved, at the instance of Lord Al- 
thorp, that a commission should be 
issued to a number of competent per- 
sons who were to take evidence on the 
state of the poor, and report their 
views, and the result of their inquiries 
for the information of the legislature 
and government. After a lapse of 
nearly three years, during which the 
commissioners and their many subor- 
dinate agents, had been laboriously oc- 
cupied, their final report was presented 
to the house. It did not satisfy the 
wishes of those who desired to have a 
poor-law evacted, and who found now 
at their side a supporter whom they 
had formerly felt to be a powerful op- 
ponent—the late Mr. O’Connell. It 
was in the year 1836 this eminent per- 
son avowed a change of opinion, and 
expressed himself favourable to this 
hazardous experiment of a poor-law. 
In this year, also, Lord John Russell, 
the Home Secretary, had recourse to 
the unusual measure of selecting an 
agent to inquire into the state of Ire- 
land, to compare it with the commis- 
sioners’ reports, and give an opinion 
whether the work-house system, as 
amended in England, could be intro- 
duced into Ireland. In the course of 
less than three months this gentleman, 


Mr. Nicholls, reported the result of 
his brief experience, was sent in the 
following year to visit other parts of 
Ireland, and with equal or still greater 
celerity reported to his employer ; 
finally, passed over to Holland, and in- 
spected the work-houses there. His 
inquiries resulted in reports which 
proved acceptable to the noble em- 
ployer ; and, in utter disregard of the 
representations of the commissioners 
appointed under the royal seal, the 
adverse views of Mr. Nicholls prevailed 
with the government, and fashioned a 
poor-law for the country. 

There was another agent in the in- 
quiry into the state of the Irish poor, 
who dissented, as Mr. Nicholls did, 
from the commissioners’ report, and 
who dissented from the propositions of 
Mr. Nicholls also. This was Mr. 
Revans, who had been secretary to 
the English commissioners in their in- 
quiries, and was handed over to the 
Irish commissioners, who were to de- 
rive much benefit from his assistance. 
According to the report of Mr. Ni- 
cholls, the cost of the poor-relief sys- 
tem was to be about three hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. Mr. 
Revans would have it to be very much 
more considerable, but yet greatly 
under the estimate of the commission- 
ers, according to whom a compulsory 
system of relief on the work-house 
system would approach, if not exceed, 
five millions perannum. The govern- 
ment adopted Mr. Nicholls’ report, 
and framed their act of 1830 in con- 
formity with it. By this act, real 
property in Ireland became burdened 
with a rate for the poor, and it was 
thought by many that the act was, in 
itself, a guarantee against the danger 
of having a system of out-door relief 
adopted. 

The injustice of burdening real pro- 
perty alone was not unnoticed, and 
the excuse for inflicting the burden 
was found in its lightness, and in the 
necessity for imposing it. 


“ Hitherto* (said Mr. Nicholls) there 
has been no rate for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland. The destitute classes 
have gone on increasing in numbers, 
but still there has been no recognised 
or legal provision for their relief. Pro- 
perty has been acquired, capital invested, 


Ist Report, section 85, 
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and contracts made, under this state of 


things. It will be impossible, therefore, 
suddenly to impose a rate upon pro- 
perty without affecting existing inte- 
rests, and partially disturbing existing 
arrangements. ‘The subject cannot be 
considered without our becoming imme- 
diately sensible of this consequence ; 
but J believe that the effect will be slight 
even at first, and that in the course of a 
few years it will cease altogether. If 
the inconvenience were far greater than 
I anticipate, however, it will be as no- 
thing when compared with the object to 
be effected; and all objections to the 
imposition of a rate on this cround are 
overborne by considerations of the 
public welfare.” 


The “ object to be effected”—was 
it to ensure relief to the poor? Was 
it to make way for a replantation of 
Ireland, by effacing the “ landed in- 
terest?” If the former, the proper 
course to pursue was to learn accu- 
rately the amount of distress to be 
relieved—to avoid the error of under- 
estimation as that which was the more 
dangerous, and honestly to search out 
the sources from which poverty was 
to derive its support. The commis- 
sioners, after three years passed in 
varied and laborious investigation, es- 
timated the amount which should be 
raised, were the workhouse system to 
be established in Ireland, at little less 
than five millions ; the calculations of 
Mr. Revans would make it, we be- 
lieve, under two; but as this gentle- 
man charged the maintenance of each 
pauper at sixpence per week, and has 
not taught us his secret for rendering 
such an allowance sufficient, we can 
place but little reliance on his esti- 
mate. Both these estimates were set 
aside, and that prepared by Mr. Ni- 
cholls adopted by government, and 
printed by order of the House of 
Lords. It amounted (including re- 
payment of advances for the building 
of workhouses) to an annual sum of 
£345,000. 

But it was natural to apprehend that, 
in seasons of scarcity the workhouse 
system must prove inadequate to the 
emergency, and that the danger and cost 
of a system of out-door relief must be 
incurred. Against this apprehension 
Mr. Nicholls made provision :— 


* Ist Report, sec. 71. 
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‘“* The strict limitation of relief to the 
workhouse may possibly be objected to, 
on the ground that extreme want is 
found occasionally to assail large por- 
tions of the population in Ireland, who 
are then reduced to a state bordering 
on starvation; and ought, therefore, it 
may be asserted, to be relieved at the 
public charge, without being subjected 
to the discipline of a workhouse. This, 
however, is an extreme case; and it 
would not, I think, be wise to adapt the 
regulations of poor-law administration 
to the possible occurrence of such a 
contingency.”* . . *“ The oc- 
currence of a famine, if general, seems 
to be a contingency altogether above 
the powers of a poor-law to provide 
for.”t 


In such emergencies, Mr. Nicholls 
intimates that the resources of the 
country would furnish, in various 
forms, the means of relief. Thus real 
property was to provide for a perma- 
nent system, limited in extent and 
cost ; property in general was to meet 
the more pressing necessities created 
in seasons of unusual and extreme 
distress. The day of severe pressure 
came; and the land, impoverished by 
successive seasons of blight, reft of the 
increased value which its produce 
derived through the operation of pro- 
tective laws, became burdened with 
new impositions, to provide for a sys- 
tem against which it had been assured. 
And, notwithstanding the profession 
by which owners and occupiers of land 
had been betrayed, that one shilling in 
the pound was to be the maximum of 
rate, various wretched divisions found 
themselves crushed under the burden 
of a rate two-fold the amount of. their 
annual valuation. Space precludes the 
possibility of our entering into a detail of 
various minute circumstances, by which 
this career of spoliation is charac- 
terised ; but even on the showing of 
the very imperfect outline we have 
presented, it seems to us clear that 
the poor-law was so contrived as to be 
more effectual in impoverishing the 
proprietor than in _ relieving the 
pauper. 

For what, we ask, is the meaning of 
the principle on which poor relief 
schemes are now constructed? What 
is meant by the declaration that the 


t Ibid. 
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poor have a right to support, and that 
a support is to be assigned to them ? 
Does it mean that this right is what 
is called ‘ perfect” against the land, 
and has no force against the possessors 
of other kinds of property? No 
advocate of the poor-law has ventured 
on defending an affirmative reply to 
this question. No; the right of the 
poor has had no such limits assigned 
it. If, then, that right be valid 
against‘the nation, is it not dishonesty 
to leave men perishing in Clare, or 
Donegal, or Cork, because the real 
property of a district is exhausted? Is 
the right of the Irish poor to be limited 
within the boundaries of thirteen (per- 
haps it be more proper to say five) mil- 
lions, while six-and-thirty are available 
for its relief. If that relief were 
really the foremost object with the 
contrivers of the poor-law, they should 
have given the amplest security for 
attaining the object, by making all 
property liable to the rate. If the 
foremost object in their thoughts 
were destruction to the landed interest, 
they took the most effectual method 
of attaining that bad end by first under- 
estimating the amount of distress, and 
then taking advantage of a famine, to 
aggravate, beyond all power of endu- 
rance, the burdens on the scanty pro- 
perty they had rated. 

But to what purpose do we thus 
disclose a great evil and danger? It is 
not with a view to excite men’s minds 
to any feeling of impotent indignation. 
We have a better object in view. The 
landlords of Ireland have been wronged 
and maligned; they should endea- 
vour to right themselves in public 
opinion. They should act in the spirit 
which we have again and again recom- 
mended to them; taking counsel of 
one another, temperately and clearly 
showing the grievances of which they 
have to complain, and should make pre- 
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paration for the day that seems too 
surely approaching, by cultivating in 
their homes habits of retrenchment and 
economy, and by exerting themselves 
to the utmost that individual and com- 
bined exertion can effect, in developing 
the resources of their country. 

Much, if there be virtue left amongst 
us, may yet be accomplished, and even 
without organic change in the me- 
chanism of our civil constitution. En- 
terprising and speculative men, who 
promise good to their country, when 
they have obtained an independent 
legislature, or have won the govern- 
ment to their proposal that parliaments 
shall be periodically holden in Dublin, 
are too often deferring indefinitely the 
day of strenuous exertion, and are 
leaving means of usefulness at their 
command unexercised and overlooked. 
* Quod petis esthec.”” We have a par- 
liament for Ireland which demands 
only that wise and upright men avail 
themselves of its vast capabilities. 
Tue Boarp or Poor-Ltaw Guar- 
DIANS, ELECTED AND EX-OFFICIO, CON- 
STITUTE THE PARLIAMENT BEST SUITED 
TO OUR WANTS AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 
«‘ The battle of the constitution,” said 
Sir Robert Peel, “ is to be fought at 
the registries,” and there was virtue in 
England to win that battle. The re- 
novation of Ireland, say we, is to be 
achieved, by God's blessing, through 
the Boards of Poor-law Guardians, if 
there be virtue enough in the landed 
interest to use the opportunities they 
afford, with faithfulness, and resolu- 
tion, and wisdom. We do not fear 
that any reflecting man, completely 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, 
will dissent from us; and, after mature 
consideration of such objections as are 
likely to be urged against our views, 
we retain a strong hope of being able 
yet to convince even the unreflecting 
and incredulous. 
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On Fancy’s wing, when favoured poets rise, 

Burst from the earth, and soar amid the skies ; 

Attending spirits, through the realms of light, 

Nerve their strong wings, and guide their daring flight. 

A thousand zephyrs fan the favouring airs, 

Venus-her doves and pearly chariot shares ; 

But when a feebler bard essays to fly, 

No friendly goddess wafts him through the sky. 

Born of the earth, along the earth he creeps, 

Knows his own sphere, and shuns the azure deeps : 

’Tis thus, alas! with humbly-breathing lay, 

Down the dim vales I wend my lowly way. 

In vain the timid throbbings of my breast 

Prompt me to rise and flutter with the rest. 

What dewy Dryad of the greenwood shade, 

What sportive sylph, in rainbow hues arrayed— 

What shepherd queen, of pastoral vale or bill, 

Nymph of the fount, or Naiad of the rill, 

Would from their grottos heed my trembling sighs, 

Tune my rude harp, and lift me to the skies ? 

What classic Muse would deign to deck the page 

That tells of bloodstained crimes, and war’s barbaric rage ? 
? > 

One, one alone, omnipotent and fair, 

Bends her sweet brow, and listens to my prayer. 

That power benign, beneath whose shadowing wings, 

Bursts the bright germ of all created things— 

W ho, grasping gently the revolvi ing poles, 

[urns the green earth, and gilds it as it rolls ; 

To whom the barbarous feuds of SHan or Kaan 

Merge in the wise economy of man ; 

And to whose heart the insect is as dear, 

As the bright planet glistening in its sphere. 

Yes! wondrous Nature, on thy name I call, 

Queen of this glorious world, and parent of us all ! 


Of all the lovely lands to Nature dear, 

And to the sun—*‘‘ The Painter of the Year ”"—t 
One favoured spot appears more blest than all 
Its rival wonders o’er this earthly ball— 

"Tis where Casut her flowery meads expand, 
The pride and boast of all the Asian land. 
Who has not felt his boyish bosom beat, 

When Fancy half revealed this bright retreat ? 
When young Imagination, lingering o’er 

The magic page of Oriental lore, 

The gorgeous scenes by Inarutta made, 

And all the thousand tales of ScHEHERZADE ; ; 
Dreamed of some dazzling region far away, 
Lit by the earliest beams of opening day ; 


* This poem, though written so far back as 1842, may have some slight interest 
at present, from the similarity of the disaster on which it is founded, with that 
contained in the recent intelligence from India. It is now printed for the first 
time. 


t ‘“‘ The Painter of the Year.”—Persian Tales of Inatulla. 
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Where all the earth was strewed with gem-like flowers, 
And flower-like gems illumed the crystal bowers. 

This is the land—’twas here our faacy strayed— 

Here are the valleys where in dreams we played. 
When Bacpap rivalled Rome’s imperial name, 

And Czsar dwindled in ALrascuin’s fame ; 

Where in the wonders Sinpap brought to light, 

Thy name, Cotumsvs, faded from our sight ; 

And when more bright than golden Istamsout, 
Spread the delicious gardens of Casut. 


Though now we view the land with calmer glance, 
Still ’tis the land of beauty and romance : 

A mingled maze of sunshine and of snows, 

Rocks for the pine, and valleys for the rose. 
Thunder in its torrents, music in its rills— 
Lambs on its plains, and lions on its hills ; 

A neutral land where every flower is known, 
That loves the torrid or the temperate zone. 

Here every clime presents its fragrant store— 
Here every flower recalls some distant shore— 
From simple plants that love the western ray, 

To white and yellow roses of Cathay ; 

Where Indian palm-trees spread their feathery hands 
Above the tender flowers of chillier lands! 


Oh! words are weak, description is but mean, 
To paint the glories of this brilliant scene. 

Here the cool groves rich mulberry fruits adorn, 
Pale as the moon, or purple as the morn; 

Here giant planes with fan-like branches rise, 
And shield the cistus from the burning skies ; 
Here the pomegranate spreads its scarlet fluwers, 
And tapering dates enrich the palm-tree bowers. 
Its blushing fruits the wild pistachio yields, 

And the tall tamarisk towers among the fields ; 
The silvery plantain rises on our view, 

The same as when in Eden’s bowers it grew ;* 
The guava hangs its claret-coloured fruit, 

While the narcissus nestles at its foot ! 


*Twere vain to tell of all the countless flowers 
That o’er this land indulgent Nature showers :— 
The fragrant thyme—the Prophet rose’s bloomn— 
The jessamine’s breath—the violet’s perfume. 
The tulip here in matchless beauty glows, 

And steals a fragrance from its neighbouring rose. 
The humble poppy here the sight deceives, 

And waves ‘‘ the tulip of a hundred leaves.”’t 
The simple daisy—lovelier, dearer far 

Than Guvuznr’s plums, or figs of Canpanar— 


* The Plantain Tree. Gerard calls this plant ‘‘ Adam’s apple-tree,” from a no- 
tion that it was the forbidden fruit-tree of Eden. Others suppose it to have been 
the grape brought out of the promised land to Moses.—Zoudon's Enc. of Gardening. 

+ ‘* In the skirts of these mountains the ground is richly diversified with various 
kinds of tulips. I directed them to be counted, and they brought in 32 or 33 diffe- 
rent sorts of tulips. There is one species which has a scent in some degree like a 
rose, and which I termed Jlaleh-gul bui (the rose-scented tulip). There is also the 


hundred-leaved tulip” (this is supposed to be the double poppy).—Memoirs of the 
Emperor Baber, p. 146, 
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Sports in the meads, and climbs each mossy cliff, 
Among the purple vines of Istauir. 

Through every vale, where’er we chance to roam, 
Crowd the sweet sights that glad our eyes at home. 
The pink-white blossoms of the a ple there 

Mix with the pearly clusters of the pear. 

The cherry hangs its coral balls on high, 

And the soft peach swells tempting to the eye. 
The magpie chatters in the golden vales, 

Where sings the ‘‘ Bulbul of a thousand tales,” 
Whose silvery notes can imitate the strain 

Of every bird in Nature’s wide domain ! 

Oh ! if ’twere true, as Eastern fables tell,* 

That ’mid these groves the first arch-rebel fell, 
When the lost seraph, hurled from on high, 
Flashed like a burning star along the flaming sky ! 
Recovering slowly from this dreadful trance, 

And casting round his wonder-waking glance— 
He must have thought, so fair each vale and hill, 
His fall a dream, and Heaven around him still! 


If ever land were made to be the seat 

Of happy homes, and pleasure’s calm retreat, 
’*Twere surely this. Here Peace should have its birth 
High on the topmost regions of the Earth, 

Far, far removed from tumult and from strife, 

And all the crimson crimes of human life. 

These mountain Tempes—smiling, verdant, gay— 
Shining like emeralds o'er the Himalay— 

Should not, in faintest echoes, even repeat 

The murderous din that thunders at their feet. 

But ah! how different the truth has been— 

This sunny land is Discord’s favourite sceene— 
Made, both by foreign and domestic crime, 

One field of ruin since the birth of Time. 

When native treachery ceased but for an hour, 
Then surely came the scourge of foreign power ; 
And all the ills that crowd the conqueror’s train, 
From Alexander down to Tamerlane, 

Whose fitting titles on their flags unfurled, 

Like Jehansoz’ were ‘‘ burners of the world.”’t 
‘Those vulgar victors, whose ill-omened names 

The dotard Fame, with babbling tongue proclaims ; 
Whose conquests form, in every clime and age, 
The blood-red rubric of the historic page ; 

Whose fatal path, the trampled nations o’er, 

On the world’s map is traced in lines of gore. 

Like to those insects of a summer hour, 

Which float with gaudy wing from flower to flower, 
And leave (as oft the startled swain perceives) 

A shower of blood upon the rifled leaves. 


* It is a popular belief, that when the devil was cast out of heaven, he fell in 
Cabul.—Lieut. Burnes. 

+ Jehansoz, the burner or desolator of the world. He is said to have got that 
name from his horrible massacre at Ghuzni. 

¢ The showers of blood which caused so much terror formerly, were caused by 
the excrements of insects. Sleidan relates that, ‘*in the year 1553, a vast mu!titude 
of butterflies swarmed through a great part of Germany, and sprinkled plants 
leaves, buildings, clothes, and men, with bloody drops, as if it had rained blood. Pri 
Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology. 






















Northern India. 


Pity that fairest lands should have their charms, 
But as attractions for the conqueror’s arms 
When War’s dread vulture wings its screaming flight 
O’er the doomed earth, which shudders at the sight, 
No hideous desert tempts its blood-shot eye— 
No useless waste allures it from the sky ; 

But should it chance to view a smiling scene, 
Where the blithe bee floats humming o’er the green 
Where flocks and herds repose bene: ath the trees, 
And the rich har vest bends before the breeze— 
Then, then, alas! he checks his fatal wing, 

And, like the bolt of Heaven's avenging King, 

WwW ith frightful ruin burns along the air, 

And of a garden makes a desert there. 

Like to that wonder of a thousand dyes, 

The famed Cametion Brirv* of eastern skies, 
Which high in air wings wildly to and fro, 

Save when tempting vineyard smiles below— 
Then, only then, his soe wring pinion fails, 

And down he falls amid the purple vales. 

But while we brand these regal robbers’ lust, 
Let the indignant Muse at least be just ; 

Let one be singled from the gory crowd, 

Of whom his sect and nation may be proud. 

Yes, Baner,t yes, to thee the praise is due— 
Praise that, alas! is merited by few— 

Who, having power to injure and destroy, 

Feel in restor ing more ecstatic joy. 

Oft have I thought, when ws andering fancy ran 
To that small marble mosque of Sua JEuan, t 
Which lifts its polished dome unto the sky 

In that sweet garden w here your ashes lie, 


Of all your simple tastes, in quiet hours, 
For hills, and trees, ‘and fountains, and sweet flowers 


*«¢ In these mountains (N. E. of Cabul) is found the bird Zokeh, which is also 
termed Bukelemun, or Camelion bird, and which has, between its head and its tail, 
five or six different colours, like the neck of a dove. The people of the country 
relate a singular circumstance concerning it. In the winter season, these birds 
come down to the skirts of the hills, and if, in their flight, they happen to pass over 
a vineyard, they are no longer able to fly, and are e aught.” — Baber, p- 145. 

+ The Emperor Baber. ** We delight to see him describe his success in rear- 
ing a new plant, in introducing a new fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aque- 
duct, with the same pride and complacc ney that he relates the most splendid victo- 
ries. He had cultivated the art of poetry from his early years; and his Diwan 
of Turki poems is mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of his 
country. He was skilful in the science of music, on which he wrote a treatise.” 
The translator of his ‘‘ Memoirs” (written by himself) concludes his character of 
Baber, in these words—* In activity of mind, in the gay equanimity and unbroken 
spirit with which he bore the extremes of good or bad fortune—in’ the possession 
of the manly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of princes—in his love of 
letters, and his successful cultivation of them—we shall probably find no other 
Asiatic prince who can fairly be placed beside him.”—p. 431. 

t The tomb of the Emperor Baber is situated about a mile from the city of 
Cabul, in the sweetest spot of the neighbourhood. He had directed his body to 
be interred in this place, to him the choicest in his dominions. These are his own 
words regarding Cabul—‘* The climate is extremely delightful, and there is no 
such place in the known world.” The grave is marked by two erect slabs of white 
marble. Many of his wives and children have been interred around him. A run- 
ning clear stream yet waters the fragrant flowers of this cemetery, which is the 
great holiday resort of the people of Cabul. In front of the grave there is a 
small but chaste mosque of white marble, built in the year 1640, by order of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, ‘that poor Mahomedans might here offer up their prayers.” 
—Burnes. 
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Your love of nature, gently gilding all 

Those stains which even on souls like thine may fall. 
For ah! how few upon this earth are found, 

Who, like the Humu,* never touch the ground ! 


But to return to this distracted land— 

These snow-clad mountains, which so proudly stand, 
And to whose peaks the privilege is given 

To turn aside the clouds and winds of heaven,t 
Were powerless all to save those smiling vales 
From man’s attacks and war’s destructive gales. 
Alas! that England should conclude the page 
That bears the spoilers’ names of every age. 

A rumour spreads—it flies from mouth to mouth— 
** The Russian Eagle flieth to the south ; 

With daring wing “he wanders wild and free 
‘From the cold Baltic to the Indian Sea. 

When lo! forgetful of her fame and might, 
England, forsooth, must stop the Eagle’s flight. 
With hurried pace her veteran legions rush 

Up the steep summits of the Hiypoo Cusu ; 

To raise a shout, and threaten from afar 

The imperial bird of conquest and the Czar ? 

Must England ever play this selfish game ? 

Must England’ s fears obscure even E ngland’s fame ? 
Must England’ s policy in every land, 

So coldly g great, so miserably grand, 

Like BaMEAN’s monstrous deity be known ;f 

Vast, yet deformed—a god, and yet a stone T 

What though her banners floated for an hour 
From the high top of Baia Hissar’s tower ; 
What though her bullets scared the peaceful bee 
From the red blossoms of the argrwhan tree ; 
What though her arms in dre: idful vengeance rang, 
Through the fair city where Ferpust sang—§ 

And every dome, and ev ery glistening spire, 

Fell in the flames of her ave nging fire. 

What though she bore, as trophie s of its doom, 
Those gates of sandal-wood from Mahmoud’s tomb ; 
Perhaps once more, in Indian groves to shine, 

The dazzling portals of some idol’s shrine ?|| 

Do these repay the blood and treasure lost ? 

Do these restore to life her slaughtered host, 


*** The Humu is a bird much celebrated in Oriental poetry; it never alights on 
the ground; and it is believed that e very head which it overshadows will one day 
wear a crown.” —Notes to Baber, 5, 15. 

t+ The monsoon is earlier in the south of India, and in the vicinity of the ocean, 
than in the north, and the rains are heavier. The mountains in the interior either 
arrest entirely the progress of the clouds, or vary their direction, and hence large 
tracts of country are exempted from, or only partially experiece, the influence of 
the monsoons.” —Enel, Brit., art. ** Affghanistan.” 

$~ The excavated city of Bamean. The gigantic idols of Bamean are cut in alto- 
relievo on the face of the hill, one about one hundred and twenty feet high.— 
Burnes. 

§ Ghuzni, the most celebrated of the cities of Cabool, where Mahmoud reigned 
and Ferdusi sang. 

|| The sandal-wood gates at the shrine of the Emperor Mahmoud were brought, 
eight hundred years ago, from Sommat in India, where Mahmoud smote the idol, 
and the precious stones fell from his body.—Burnes. In the capture and destruc- 
tion of Ghuzni, in 1842, these celebrated gates were carried off in triumph by the 
British forces. 
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Whose shroudless corses—that Soosaxn might rule— 
Glut the fierce vultures of the Kuorp Casout.* 


Oh, may we learn experience from the past ! 
And peace and love possess the world at last. 
Instead of frowning forts, let altars rise, 

To bless the nations under distant skies ; 

O’er towering hills and vales of purple moss, 
Let peaceful armies bear the saving cross! 
And let those fleets that made the whole world weep, 
With useful arts go bounding o’er the deep ; 
To every clime and every ocean isle, 

Like to those fragrant navies of the Nile, 
Which bear the bee and its ambrosial store, 

A blessing and a joy to every peaceful shore. 


* The scene of Akhbar Khan's treachery, and the destruction of 1,600 British 
soldiers, in the disastrous retreat from Cabul to Jellalabad, on the 6th of 
January, 1842. 

t The floating bee-houses of the Nile. ‘*In Lower Egypt, where the flower 
harvest is not so early by several weeks as in the upper district of that country, 
the practice of transportation is carried on to a considerable extent. About the 
end of October the hives, after being collected together from the different villages, 
and conveyed up the Nile, marked and numbered by the individuals to whom they 
belong, are heaped pyramidically upon the boats prepared to receive them, which, 
floating gradually down the river, and stopping at certain stages of their passage, 
remain there a longer or shorter time, according to the produce which is afforded 
by the surrounding country. After travelling three months in this manner, the 
bees having culled the perfumes of the orange flowers of the Samp, the essence of 
roses of the Farcum, the treasures of the Arabian jessamine, and a variety of 
flowers, are brought back, about the beginning of February, to the places from 


which they have been carried. The productiveness of the flowers, at each respec- 
tive stage, is ascertained by the gradual descent of the boats in the water, and 
which is probably noted by a scale of measurement. This industry produces for 
the Egyptians delicious honey, and abundance of bees’-wax.”—Dr. Bevan, p. 233. 
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The Emigrants’ Ship—The Emigrant’s Tomb. 


THE EMIGRANTS’ SHIP. 


Slow o’er the still wave, like a graceful swan, 
The white-winged monarch of the sea sails on, 
Casting its broad shade o’er the mirror’d deep, 
That lies outspread—a giant fast asleep. 


Proud ship! so calmly floating in thy breast, 
What varied hopes and passions are at rest. 
P6or exile forms !-—for plenty forced to roam, 
And trust their all within that ocean home. 


The woe-worn mother, with her home-sick ones, 
The hoping girl—the brown-cheeked, careless sons ; 
The humble pair—in all but true-love poor— 
Within thy stout enclosure lie secure. 


The tear-worn eye is closed in sad repose— 

The sleeping sire forgets his many woes ; 

And Heaven's best boon in double mercy comes 
To these poor exiles from their well-loved homes. 


Heaven speed the noble ship !—soft be the gale 
That speeds thy course, and fills thy swelling sail ; 
May the blue deep a safe reliance be, 

To the good ship that bears them o’er the sea. 


THE EMIGRANT’S TOMB. 


Deep in a western forest’s shade, 

In the green recess of a sunless glade, 

Where the wild elk stalks, and where strange flowers bloom, 
Is a rough-hewn mound—the emigrant’s tomb. 


In the emerald isle, far o’er the wave, 

The friends he loved had found a grave ; 
But one fair blossom—his hope, his pride— 
Was left to him when the rest had died. 


One fair little child his love to prove— 

The only thing he had now to love— 

Still cheer’d the heart of the lonely man, 
And lit up the cheek that was sunk and wan. 


At length the star of the poor man’s night, 
The one that made his home seem bright, 

Like a blighted flower she pined and died, 
And he sought a home o’er the ocean wide. 


To the plains of the western world he sailed, 

But his eye had dimmed, and his cheek had paled ; 

He died where the proud ship touched the strand, 

And they made him a tomb in that foreign land. ome 





To Sybil. 


TO SYBIL. 


I've heard, and been assured ’tis true, 

Although I scarce believe, that you, 
If given a page of writing, 

Each character with ease can trace— 

Come, try the one before your face, 
And set about inditing. 


And first—I don’t wish to perplex, 

But, Lady Fair, pray what’s my sex ? 
I court investigation ; 

Just say—to yours do I belong, 

Or to the one called, right or wrong, 
* The Lords of the Creation.” 


Next, tell me what my head contains, 
A quantam sufficit of brains 
For self, and some to spare ; 
Or am J of the doltish class, 
Destin’d through life, a stupid ass, 
The foolscap crown to wear ? 


What bumps prodigious, large and lesser, 
Has phrenological professor 
Detected o’er my pate ; 
Are they before, denoting mind, 
Or did he feel them most behind ?— 
Come, guess, at any rate. 


Am I irascible—audacious— 

Prone to be positive—pugnacious ? 
Or the reverse of these ? 

Meek as a mouse—mild as a dove— 

And pliant as a white kid-glove ? 
Dévinez, if you please. 


And this reminds me, am I pat in 

Those classic tongues—the Greek and Latin— 
And modern language too ? 

Or do I vote Italian lore 

And German a confounded bore, 
And eke the parlez-vous ? 


Say—can I brush and palette wield, 
And portray sky, and flood, and field, 
And form and face divine ; 
Or would you smile, and justly call 
My talent that way “ rather small ?”— 
Tell truly, lady mine! 
Can music charm the passing hour ?— 
Has melody a ‘witching pow’r 
To steep my soul in bliss? 
Or do Lery, “ Hold hard—enough— 
* | vow ’tis all discordant stuff!” 
Fair Sybil, guess at this. 
And now ’tis done—the virgin page 
Is stained with ink, just to engage 
A moment of your time ; 
And if I’ve wearied you, excuse 
The frolic sporting of the muse— 
Scorn not the random Rhyme! 





The Tuscan Revolution. 


THE TUSCAN 


REVOLUTION. 


Florence, March 8, 1849. 


Dear Eprror,—In the short paper on the subject of Italy, which you inserted 
in your Febru ary number, I ventured to predict that the fate of Pio Nono 
would soon be that of Leopold of Tuscany, and that another popular idol would 
speedily be added to the list of those who, in exile, are the evidences of popular 


ingratitude. 


That event has already happened ; 


and I will now crave a little 


of your space, while I speak of this last and most unprovoked revolt against a 
rule, whose gravest fault was lenity.— Yours, 


Tuar republicanism, and not consti- 
tutional monarchy, was the object of 
the Italian liberals, was very soon evi- 
dent from the vacillations in popularity 
experienced by those princes who had 
taken the lead in the path of reform. 
Not only was there a continued and 
steady pressure kept up for new and 
fresh concessions, but every attempt 
to obtain the most obvious guarantees 
of security, the most natural barriers 
against popular aggression, was at 
once resented, and proclaimed to be a 
“treason against the people”—an ef- 
fort, to use the phrase in vogue, “ at 
reaction”—ever certain to be ascribed 
to Austrian intrigue, Russian influence, 
or British corruption! 

Gratitude is assuredly not a popular 
characteristic. Concessions obtained 
have the sad proverbial destiny of 
* eaten bread,” and he who once re- 
fuses, is certain to find every previous 
favour forgotten—or worse, remem- 
bered as concessions extorted from 
fear, or yielded with some treacherous 
reservation of a future indemnity. 

Whatever ambitious dream of pro- 
pagandism Pius IX. might have in- 
dulged—however he might have been 
seduced into the easy road of conces- 
sion to popular will by the churchman 
hope, that superstitions could bind the 
hands that legislation had set free— 
one thing is quite palpable, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany was not animated by 
such motives. A sincere and single- 
minded desire for the happiness of his 
people was the mainspring of all his 
actions. His error was—and it is no 
new one—that he mistook the ardent 
outburst of their joy for an evidence 
of their contentment—that he believed 


L. 


in such a fiction as the gratitude of a 
people. 

So far as personal character went, 
there was not in all the length and 
breadth of Europe one to be found 
more calculated to reconcile demo- 
cracy to a monarchy. Benevolent, 
gentle, unassuming, and charitable— 
never forgetting a service—never trea- 
suring a grudge—always disposed to 
construe favourably the intentions of 
others—hopeful and trustful, even 
where hope and trust were perilous— 
he only awaited what he conceived to 
be a popular wish to accord whatever 
was asked of him; and however dan- 
gerous such pleasing in other countries, 
here it might have been indulged with 
a considerable degree of security, had 
the intercourse between prince and 
people been direct and immediate, for 
the Tuscans are of all Italians the 
most ccnspicuous for good faith, and 
the least addicted to the national faults 
of suspicion and distrust. 

It may easily be imagined that a 
prince, per sonally beloved, against 
whose character nothing could be al- 
leged—whose whole study evinced a 
desire to render his people contented 
—must have been no common obstacle 
to those, all whose plans were directed 
to the utter obliteration of monarchy. 
How associate ideas of tyranny with 
one whose name was a proverb for 
gentleness and benevolence? How con- 
nect all the assumed vices of a ruler 
with a prince beloved wherever he was 
known? This game would have been 
hazardous—the very attempt would 
have been ruinous; and accordingly 
another policy was adopted. It was 
believed that when the Lombard war 
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broke out, the near relationship of the 
Grand Duke to the Austrian Emperor 
would have made him averse to any 
participation in a struggle, whose object 
was to wrest the fairest province from 
the imperial rule. His enemies be- 
lieved that the Hapsburger blood, so 
well known for the strength of its fa- 
mily attachments, would have made him 
decline a contest with the head of all 
his house. Not so. Whatever secret 
repugndnce he may have suffered from 
the ties of kindred, the sense of duty 
was superior, and he declared himself 
frankly with the movement of Italian 
independence. 

To conciliate the momentary enthu- 
siasm against the “ Barbarian,” as the 
Austrian was ever styled, he laid down 
the proud title of his birth, as  Impe- 
rial Highness,” and merely retained 
the rank his principality conferred. 
The white uniform of the troops was 
changed to blue, and, in fact, every 
trifling circumstance that recalled his 
ancient connexion with Austria speedily 
obliterated, and this with such genuine 
frankness, that not even malevolence 
could avail to impugn it. 

The next effort of the democratic 
party was to involve him in some sup- 
— sympathy with the efforts the 

ing of Naples was making to re-es- 
tablish royal authority in his kingdom ; 
and as the Grand Duke had married a 
sister of the King, this allegation had 
at least the shadow ofacolour. But 
it had no more. When the mob of 
Florence pulled down the arms of Na- 
ples and burned them before the pa- 
lace of the ambassador, the Tuscan 
government neither punished the rioters 
nor apologized for the insult, and di- 
plomatic relations ceased between the 
two courts; or if carried on, were 
conducted with a secrecy that shunned 
observation. If there was a want of 
dignity in all this, let it be remembered 
what the condition of Italy was during 
the whole of the past year. A quick 
succession of concessions to the people 
had excited the popular mind to a state 
of intoxication. They had suddenly 
awoke from the long and lethargic 
sleep of ages, to believe themselves 
a nation, great in arms and distin- 
guished in the senate. Their orators 
proclaimed, the press declared, that 
they were the rightful descendants of 
those who, in former days, had made 
the names of Florence, Venice, and 
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(April, 
Genoa the watchwords of greatness ; 
associations derived from a history the 
richest the world can show were ready 
to establish parallels with each new 
event as it arose ; and the whole pen- 
insula was lashed into an enthusiasm 
that rendered all sober guidance im- 
possible. Even those who did not 
sympathize with this fever were obliged 
to feign it. It was an orgie, and he 
who retained the calm possession of his 
senses was a traitor to the brother- 
hood. 

When the Crociati of Rome declared 
war with Austria, against the express 
declaration of the Pope; when the 
general, whose orders were to guard 
the frontier, on arriving at it, asked 
his soldiers, * Shall we not cross, my 
comrades?” when volunteers voted 
themselves arms, and went in thou- 
sands to the arsenals to demand them, 
it is needless to say that all governance 
was at an end, and that a state so cir- 
cumstanced must either succumb at 
once to anarchy, or make a vigorous 
effort to regain authority. 

The Grand Duke attempted the 
latter, but with weak incertitude of 
purpose, which has been his ruin 
through life. A few arrests of rioters 
in the streets, the banishment of a most 
daring and dangerous mob-orator, a 
man named Guerazzi, the suppression of 
two ribald and indecent journals, were 
perhaps the entire of these measures, 
but they were quite sufficient to orga- 
nize that opposition which so long had 
been condemned to fight only with sha- 
dows. 

The first object was the downfall of 
the ministry, to deprive of power the 
men whose names had been so long as- 
sociated with concessions, and to make 
the people believe that, in all they had 
done, they were animated by a trea- 
cherous resolve only to accord what 
might at any moment be withdrawn. 
A violent press—the inevitable pressure 
of an expensive taxation, imposed by 
the war—increasing poverty, from the 
paralysation of all trade, contributed 
to the general dissatisfaction. The 
ministry fell, to be succeeded by an- 
other less competent, but not less un- 
popular ; a second and a third change 
ensued, till at last, wearied by a strug- 
gle to which he felt himself unequal, 
the Grand Duke threw himself into 
the hands of the extreme faction—the 
men who, long since, had doomed him 
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to be the first offering on the altar of 
popular ascendancy. 

Guerazzi became chief of the cabinet ; 
and it may not be without instruction 
if I venture a few words upon this sin- 
gular man's history, premising that, in 
so doing, I am not guilty of any irde- 
licacy in revealing matters merely per- 
sonal—the chief source of my informa- 
tion being the substance of a printed 
letter, which he addressed, some few 
weeks back, to his friend and fellow- 
labourer, Mazzoni. 

According to his own account his 
family are of ancient descent, but his 
immediate ancestors were in humble 
circumstances. His father he describes 
as a saturnine, taciturn, cold man, who 
neither made nor admitted freedom 
from others. Imbued with strong 
democratic opinions himself, his sole 
aim was to instil those doctrines into 
the minds of his children; nor did he 
find any more congenial source of in- 
struction than the works of Volney, 
Voltaire, and Paine. The young Gue- 
razzi was an apt scholar: the asceticism 
of this life at home; the contrast of 
their poverty and shattered fortunes 
with the wealth and splendour he saw 
around him; the opening consciousness 
of his intellectual powers, and the 
knowledge that no path or career for 
their development wasopen to him ;— 
all these contributed powerfully to the 
growth of opinions which, if they as- 
sume philanthropy for their origin, are 
not less certain to be based upon the 
unmitigated hatred of an aristocracy. 

This one sentiment would seem to 
have been the ruling principle of his 
life. Itis not alittle remarkable how 
many of those whom revolutions have 
thrown uppermost in these late me- 
morable struggles of the Continent 
have adopted “ Egalité” as the type of 
liberty. The desire of levelling all to 
the same standard of social eminence, 
established for the men of mind the 
most powerful and absolute domination. 
We see no such ardour and intrepidity 
exerted in the cause of “ Unity” and 
“Fraternity.” The soldiers who fight 
beneath these banners are lukewarm 
and indifferent compared to those who 
come armed with long-treasured inju- 
ries, the sense of a hundred mortifica- 
tions experienced in their past inter- 
course with the high-born great. What 
a terrible debt is that, and how loaded 
with its compound interest of years ! 
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Of this school Guerazzi was a promi- 
nent disciple; indeed, he makes no 
scruple of proclaiming aloud, that in 
winning liberty for the people, he means 
to clear off those old scores that are 
so long owing to himself. 

At fourteen years of age, he tells 
us, he quarrelled with his father, re- 
specting the sale of some property, to 
which he claimed a reversionary right. 
His father persisted in his opinion, 
and the son quitted his home for ever. 
He was penniless and ill-clad, without 
a friend to succour or advise him. 
The first day he passed in wandering 
listlessly from place to place, the sense 
of injury overcoming all physical want. 
On the second he roused himself to 
an effort for his support. He pro- 
cured employment in a printing-house ; 
he corrected the press. After a while 
he made some translations from fo- 
reign languages; he gave lessons to 
others older, by many years, than him- 
self; and so he soon had, as he in- 
forms us, more money than he wanted. 
From this he became a political writer 
in the newspapers. It was a period 
when the censorship was exercised 
with more than common severity ; and 
they who desired to advance views of 
liberalism in politics were reduced to 
a thousand shifts and devices of com- 
position which might insinuate what 
dared not be openly avowed. In this 
species of writing, Guerazzi speedily 
distinguished himself, and attracted 
towards him the notice of a party 
who were long planning a movement 
in imitation of the French Revolu- 
lution. 

He narrates, with considerable inte- 
rest, the details of a plot, which had 
occupied the conspirators for months 
long; and tells how, accompanied by 
another, he was despatched from Leg- 
horn to Florence, to attend a meeting 
to be held at a certain palace, which 
should finally decide on the day and 
the hour of the outbreak. They ar- 
rived at night at the street; and on 
reaching the palace, found it silent, 
dark, and deserted. The noble!—* the 
class who had ever been the traitors” — 
had become terrified at the coming dan- 
ger, and fled to the country; so that 
nothing remained but for Guerazzi and 
his companion to return to their friends 
at Leghorn, and adopt speedy mea- 
sures for their safety. Information, 
however, had already reached the go- 
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vernment: numerous arrests were 
made, and of Guerazzi among them. 
He was sent to the common jail, to 
the same section where thieves, house- 
breakers, and even assassins were con- 
fined ; and here he passed months in du- 
rance. And this man is now the minis- 
ter of Tuscany. The minister !—nay, 
the ruler ; and with a despotism such 
as no European sovereign dare to 
imitate. His word is like the written 
law of ‘the land; his strong will 


scourges the nation ; and the terror of 


ihs name recalls what we read of Marat 
and Danton, in the terrible days of the 
Mountain. 

It is said—I know not with what 
truth—that on being sent for bythe 
Grand Duke, with the object of form- 
ing a cabinet, he came to the audience 
with more than common negligence and 
disorder of dress; that his ungloved 
hands and dirty boots were intended to 
express his indifference for those forms, 
which in his heart he had already doom- 
ed; and that his manner—and this I can 
easily credit—was marked by a degree 
of rudeness and presumption, which 
nothing short of predetermination could 
have enabled any man to exhibit in a 
presence so courtly and so gentle. 
There is no such coward as he who 
insults a king! and I wait with anxiety 
for the time when this man may illus- 
trate the maxim. 

The cabinet formed by Guerazzi 
included the two most advanced sec- 
tionists of the Chamber— Montanelli 
and Mazzoni; neither of them men of 
very high ability, and only distinguished 
by the violence of their opinions, and 
their slavish devotion to their chief. 

From the moment this ministry was 
formed, all men of moderate views 
became terrified for the result. It 
was well known that by their writings 
and speeches, for years back, the theory 
of constitutional monarchy had been 
the subject of their bitterest sarcasms, 
and that nothing short of republican- 
ism could satisfy their wishes. With 
a timidity, in part the result of igno- 
rance of the habitudes of parliament- 
ary life—in part constitutional—the 
men well affected towards the Grand 
Duke’s government, scarcely ventured 
on even a show of opposition; and 
the Guerazzi ministry appeared, by the 
votes, to enjoy the confidence of a 
Chamber, whose terror had already 
pictured the future before them. 
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The great cabinet question—that 
indeed, on which the success of all 
their plan depended—-was the “ Con- 
stituente Italiana”—that parliament to 
be held at Rome, composed of depu- 
ties from the confederated states of 
Italy. If the example of Frankfort 
be worth anything, one would not 
have supposed that very exaggerated 
notions of benefit could spring from 
such an assemblage. Guerazzi, how- 
ever, pronounced that this “ unity” 
was to be the barrier against the 
tyranny of the Austrian ; it was to be 
the rallying point of their long dis- 
severed nationality ; it was to be the 
means of obliterating, by nearer inter- 
course, the jealousies w thich were fos- 
tered in ignorance and distance. In 
fact, there was no one benefit which 
patriotism could desire, or philanthropy 
crave, that, in some shape or other, 
should not spring from the * Consti- 
tuente Italiana.” He did not, indeed, 
proclaim that the formation of this 
assembly was the death-blow of all mo- 
narchy ; and that aparliamentcomposed 
of men with unlimited powers, would 
very soon assert its superiority to pope 
and prince, and vote both these ele- 
ments little better than cumbrous and 
costly relicts of less enlightened ages. 
He did not go to this length, but his 
press advanced very close upon it. 
The efficacy of a popular assemblage, 
which, derived from various different 
states,owed no peculiar allegiance to any 
one sovereign, could not be questioned 
as an engine of democracy. It was a 
high court from whose judgment there 
was no appeal, and sovereignty, under 
such a sway, became the veriest 
vassalage. The Grand Duke could 
not at first perceive this. He was 
assured that the functions of the 
Constituente would be neither about 
questions of Rome, nor Tuscany, nor 
Piedmont, but of Italy—ltaly as a 
confederation—Italy, that geographi- 
cal land, whose existence Prince Met- 
ternich had refused to acknowledge. 

The English minister at Florence, 
Sir George Hamilton, a gentleman 
whose zeal and ability have been most 
conspicuous in all the difficult turn- 
ings of Italian politics, spared no pains 
to enlighten the Grand Duke upon this 
point. He warned him of the danger 
of yielding to a plan which virtually 
*‘ effaced the monarchy,” and showed 
that collisions must inevitably ensue 
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between the powers which equally 
claimed a sovereignty, and whose con- 
currence in every question of politics 
it would be vain to expect. 

The day of the opening of the cham- 
bers was approaching, and the ques- 
tion of the Constituente should be de- 
cided. Guerazzi declared that if this 
announcement did not make part of 
the royal speech he would resign, and 
the whole ministry with him, a threat 
to understand the importance of which 
it is necessary to bear in mind the 
terror he had contrived to exercise 
over the chamber, and which by his 
agents he succeeded in establishing in 
immense sway over the provinces. The 
British minister relaxed nothing in his 
efforts to show that all the dangers of 
a constitutional struggle were as no- 
thing compared with the perils of a 
course which virtually ignored the mo- 
narchy, and created a rule irresponsi- 
ble andabsolute. In an audience which 
lasted several hours he recapitulated 
not only the difficulties that must ensue 
from this concession, but the utter im- 
possibility of retreat from it afterwards. 
It was a road on which there was no 
returning. The very names of those 
who were spoken of as deputies were 
enough to act as warnings. He showed 
also that the country was at heart with 
the Grand Duke, that already every 
reasonable concession had been made, 
and that he might safely keep his stand 
upon the integrity of his motives, the 
good faith of all his actions, and the 
known affection of the people. 

The Grand Duke appeared at length 
convinced that rejection of the Con- 
stituente was his only course, and Sir 
George Hamilton was led to believe that 
his arguments had prevailed, and that 
he had rescued the throne from a peril 
which could not have been other than 
fatal. 

The following day the chamber 
opened, and the duke announced to 
the senate that he concurred in the 
plan of the formation of a Constitu- 
ente Italiana, as likely to rally the 
scattered and drooping energies of the 
nation, and ardently hoped that its 
deliberations would add to the great- 
ness, the security, and happiness of 
Italy! What means of coercion, what 
threats, what menaces of terrible con- 
sequences to one whose gentleness 
could not brook the bare possibility of 
a popular struggle, were used it is 
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vain to inquire. We have nothing to 
guide us through this dark passage of 
history save Guerazzi’s subsequent as- 
sertion, ‘ His Royal Highness spent 
some hours in correcting the speech, 
which he did with his own hand.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
effect this announcement produced in 
the chamber ; the deep sorrow of all 
attached to the Grand Duke and his 
cause, and the triumphant exultation 
of those who now saw how irretrievably 
he had become entangled in their toils. 

For some time previous the grand 
duchess and the family had retired to 
Sienna, in which city a considerable 
party existed of known fidelity to the 
ducal house, and hither the Grand 
Duke now repaired, possibly anxious 
to escape those joyful demonstrations 
in Florence, reminding him, as they 
must have done, of the price with 
which such popularity had been pur- 
chased. Meanwhile the events of Rome 
were hurrying on, and the Tuscan 
democrats were obliged to stir them- 
selves to keep pace with their more 
advanced brethren. The ministerial 
proposition for organising the mode of 
electing the members of the * Consti- 
tuente” was the first charge, and Gue- 
razzi hastened down to Sienna to confer 
with the duke, and finally obtain his 
sanction of the proposed bill. 

Of the events which have occurred 
we have as yet no other record than 
the account read by Guerazzi to the 
assembly, subsequent to the duke’s 
flight. The story is, however, told 
in a few words. 

On being admitted to an audience 
with the Grand Duke he was received 
by His Royal Highness in bed, to 
which from the previous day he had 
been confined by severe illness. His 
Royal Highness spoke with difficulty, 
complained of severe headache, and 
expressed himself unable to attend to 
the mighty question of state the minis- 
ter came to discuss. An audience for 
the following day at noon was ap- 
pointed, and Guerazzi presented him- 
self, eager to enter upon the great 
subject of his mission, but the grand 
duke, although much recovered from 
his indisposition, still deferred the dis- 
cussion on the ground of insufficient 
strength, alleging that in a day or two 
he trusted he would be perfectly capa- 
ble of giving his mind to business. He 
dismissed the minister with great ap- 
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pearance of cordiality in his manner, 
and declared he was going out for a 
short drive. At five o'clock, on that 
same afternoon, a letter was brought 
to Guerazzi from the post-office, in 
the Grand Duke’s hand, the substance 
of which was this: that he had been 
for some days past in expectation of a 
letter from the Pope, in reply to one 
addressed by himself to his holiness, 
and that it had at length reached him, 
the ohject of his Royal Highness’ com- 
munication being to ascertain from the 
holy see in how far the Constituente 
Italiana might be deemed by his holi- 
ness an infraction of that canonical 
obedience which as a devout son of the 
church he owed to the throne of St. 
Peter. The reply was clear and ex- 
plicit, and left no doubt whatever of 
the Pope’s views on the subject. He 
expressly declared that the ‘ Consti- 
tuente” was an attack on the sove- 
reignty of the Roman state, that it 
was in open violation of the conditions 
by which the popedom was held, and 
that the excommunication of the church 
included all, of whatsoever degree, who 
should sanction, aid, and participate 
in it. ‘* In consequence of this,” said 
the Grand Duke, “I prefer to remove 
for a brief space from the capital of 
my country to avoid the complications 
which may arise, but without any in- 
tention of quitting the soil of Tuscany. 

A request, the very phraseology is 
humility itself, that certain persons, 
two or three only of his suite, might 
be permitted to follow him by a road, 
the further direction of which would 
be given at a certain place indicated, 
closed this sad and most melancholy 
epistle. 

The game was won—won beyond 
redemption, since the adversary had 
thrown down his cards. With this 
autograph in his hand, and his own 
ready recital of the last scenes with 
his royal highness, couched in a style 
to make all this indecision, and all this 
weakness appear the cold and calcu- 
lated result of studied duplicity, Gue- 
razzi hastened back to Florence, and 
gathering his colleagues together, pro- 
ceeded to the Piazza del Duomo, where 
already an immense mob had assem- 
bled. 

The usual farce—that unhappy dra- 
ma, which France has invented, and 
which has been translated into every 
tongue of Europe, save our own—fol- 
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lowed. A provisional government was 
decreed by the people, to consist of 
Guerazzi, Montanelli, and Mazzoni. 

The chambers were convened in 
haste to receive the ministerial expla- 
nation, and the resignation of the 
portfolios, and as speedily to name 
them the members of a provisional 
government, not one voice asking 
whether the sovereign had not himself 
provided for the present difficulty, and 
made arrangements for supplying the 
necessities of the state. 

The same evening a proclamation 
appeared, signed by the new govern- 
ment, of which the opening sentence 
ran thus :— 

‘“‘ The prince on whom you lavished 
your affections has cruelly deserted 
you; he has left you in the hour of 
your peril ; but princes pass away, the 
people remain,” &c. 

While the Grand Duke, with a break- 
ing heart, was following the lonely 
road to St. Stephano, a small fortress 
in the Maremma, nearly opposite to 
Elba—Florence, that city of traditional 
ingratitude, was in ecstasy of joy at his 
flight! The provisional government 
had well calculated their game; they 
saw its dangers, but they thoroughly 
knew the temper of the nation. There 
is one secret of all powerful influence 
here—there is one spell that nothing 
resists—intimidation. The decree of 
a sum of money to the poor, the abo- 
lition of certain taxes, peculiarly felt 
by the humbler classes, were made the 
** catch claps” for the multitude, while 
a vague rumour of confiscation, a kind 
of whispered threat upon all who 
should obstruct the new march of 
events was directed against the rich. 
The armed mobs of Leghorn and Em- 
poli, brought up special by railroad, 
paraded the city, in bands of several 
hundreds, filling the air with their 
wild chaunts, and wilder denunciations 
of all who dared to adhere to the so- 
vereign’s cause. 

The army alone excited uneasiness 
in the minds of the new government. 
It was at first proclaimed that the 
troops, about two thousand in number, 
stationed at Florence, had refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to Messrs. 
Guerazzi and company. Patriotism 
and double pay, which was decreed 
them at once, soon decided the ques- 
tion ; and a proclamation came forth, 
signed by the commanding officer, 
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alleging that he and the soldiers under 
his command were at the order of the 
provisional government. One divi- 
sion alone resisted both the persuasions 
of flattery and the contamination of 
gold—a body of about twelve hun- 
dred men, who were stationed at 
Lucca, under the command of a brave 
soldier of the Empire, General de 
Langier. 

Well estimating the value of attach- 
ing such a man to his cause, knowing 
the influence his adhesion would wield, 
the attachment of his troops, to him 
and their confidence in his. skill, 
Guerazzi addressed to him a personal 
application, couched in the most 
friendly terms, and assuring him that 
a high post was destined for him at 
Florence, so soon as he should present 
himself in that city. 

The general’s reply was brief and 
characteristic. That in the present 
eventful moment of the country an of- 
ficer’s duty was to remain at his com- 
mand ; that he had taken an oath of 
allegiance to a sovereign, from which 
that prince alone could release him ; 
that until his Royal Highness did this, 
neither he nor his soldiers could accept 
of any other. This was dangerous 
doctrine at such a period. Accord- 
ingly, Guerazzi replied by a specious 
argument to prove that the flight of the 
Grand Duke was a bona fide act of ab- 
dication, which in itself absolved from 
all the ties of allegiance. From this he 
proceeded to point out the utter in- 
utility of resistance, since the country 
had “pronounced.” And lastly, in a 
phrase as dry, and brief, and not 
less significant than Napoleon would 
have employed, he reminded the gene- 
ral that, persuasion once exhausted, 
another tactique must succeed, and 
that ‘fuzilazione” was a practice 
which, though in disuse, might be re- 
vived in political matters at any mo- 
ment. 

A haughty and indignant rejection 
of both his sophistry and his menace 
was De Langier’s reply, and Guerazzi 
immediately (for there was no time to 
lose) proclaimed him a traitor to his 
country, and offered a price for his 
head. 

With an energy which marked all 
his movements throughout, Guerazzi 
gave orders for all the troops in Flo- 
rence and its vicinity to proceed by 
railroad to Lucca, and on the 22nd, 
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three thousand men and five batteries 
of artillery, with two squadrons of 
cavalry, were in march against De 
Langier’s force, then occupying a& 
strong position between Pietro Santo 
and the sea. 

For eight days De Langier had been 
without orders or any conversation 
whatever with the Grand Duke. He 
was totally destitute of money, and in- 
deed had drawn upon his own scanty 
personal resources to supply the wants 
of his men. In this emergency he 
dispatched one of his officers, a Sur- 
geon Maza, to St. Stephano, to confer 
directly with his Royal Highness, to en- 
treat from him his orders, and to ob- 
tain money for the use of the troops. 

The answer came, appointing De 
Langier commander-in-chief of the 
army, with an earnest supplication . 
that, in whatever movement he might 
deem it expedient to make, iis Royal 
Highness desired there should not be 
bloodshed ; that no reverses he might 
sustain personally could equal in afflic- 
tion what such a memory would en- 
tail. 

“As to money,” the Grand Duke 
continued, “*I have none: I have bor- 
rowed this money (one hundred scudi) 
from one of my servants, to proceed to 
Gaeta.” Ihave myself read the lines 
I have quoted in the Grand Duke's 
own hand, and on the very same day I 
read proclamations setting forth how 
“* Leopold of Austria had carried away 
the gold ofthe people,” and that mil- 
lions had been taken from the treasury 
on the day of his flight. 

The Grand Duke’s answer was of 
course fatal to the general’s hopes, for 
already the promised intervention of 
Piedmont—the pledge given by Gio- 
berti that an armed force was in rea- 
diness, on the frontier, to cross over, 
and accompany De Langier’s division— 
was now withdrawn; and by the 
downfall of Gioberti from the ministry 
of the King of Sardinia, the whole 
policy was changed. 

In this sad conjuncture De Langier 
assembled his troops to communicate 
the Grand Duke’s letter, aud to offer 
them, on his own part, engagement 
in the service of Piedmont until such 
time as their rightful sovereign would 
reclaim their services, but already the 
gold of the provisional government had 
done its work. The officers cried out 
that they were betrayed! that De Lan- 
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gier had deceived them! The conta- 
gion spread rapidly amongst the men, 
and in a body the troops declared for 
the new government, and with colours 
flying, marched—artillery,ammunition, 
and all—over to the side of Guerazzi. 

Alone, without one follower, not 
even his aide-de-camp, the gallant old 
general turned his steps towards the 
Piedmontese frontier. A colonel dis- 
patched a peloton of dragoons to ac- 
company him as a guard of honor, and 
to offer him protection, for his life 
was menaced. He refused the convoy, 
saying, “that men who broke their 
allegiance could never be a guard of 
honor, and that as for life, on such a 
day as that it was not worth preserving.” 

Vhile these events were happening 
the Grand Duke had sailed for Gaeta, 
under the protection of two English 
ships of war, the Thetis and Porcu- 
pine, and here may be said to have 
ended the first act of the disastrous 
drama. 

It may seem to some on reading 
of these events, and learning how rea- 
dily the people seem to have concurred 
in the formation of a new government, 
how speedily the reaction from the 
forms of a monarchy ensued, with what 
alacrity the army gave in its adhesion 
to the new chiefs, and with how great 
enthusiasm the towns received the 
members of the provisional govern- 
ment, as in the progress of “ tree 
planting” they went from place to place 
—it may appear from all this that the 
country, the nation, so to speak, was 
not with the Grand Duke. Such a 
supposition would be a grave error. 
There is, it is true, a party, and a 
strong party of ultra-democratic views, 
but not only are they not the numeri- 
cal majority, but they are a minority 
in position, influence, and property. 
Terrorism, and terrorism alone, has 
played the game of the provisional go- 
vernment ; a system of espionage has 
been established of the most terrible 
kind, denunciations and committals to 
prison are events of hourly occurrence. 
Every little town, every village has its 
government spy, employed in the pro- 
pagation of this means of intimidation, 
till at last the citizens have been driven 
by their fears to affect an enthusiasm 
they do not, cannot, feel, and to 
assume the semblance of rejoicing in 
what they well know contain the ele- 
ments of their ruin. Such is the po- 
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sition of Florence, where the bour- 
geoisie are to a man attached to the 
grand-ducal family ; the same at Pisa, 
where all, save the students, are in fa- 
vor of the Grand Duke ; Lucca, Pietro- 
Santo, Massa, and Carrara, all have 
but one wish, for his restoration. Any 
intervention that should promote this 
object would be hailed with enthusias- 
tic gratitude. Ay, the very Austrians 
themselves would be looked upon as 
deliverers in such a cause. The pea- 
santry are universally with their prince, 
as are the priests, who already have 
coupled his fate and future fortunes 
with that of the extinct pope. 

That the country is devotedly and 
warmly attached to the Grand Duke, 
is perfectly clear ; but that any suc- 
cessful effort to restore him will ever 
originate within its frontier, is more 
than I readily believe. His fortune, 
whatever it may be, involves that of 
many others. There are names, and 
high ones too, who, for their long 
services to royalty, have been already 
designated as the first victims of po- 
pular vengeance ; and yet these men, 
with all upon the die, stand motion- 
less, inactive, and terror-stricken ; and 
while the hardy peasantry only ask for 
leadership and guidance, not one—not 
a single man—stands forth to risk his 
fate upon achance, when success would 
be a triumph, and even failure but a 
few hours’ anticipation of a predes- 
tined ruin. The “ National Guard,” 
whose every interest is wound up with 
the restoration, have been terrified 
into a submission to the Provisional 
Government. In a word, it is here 
precisely as it was in Paris, and as it 
might have been the other day in Ire- 
land. A few bold and daring men, 
with audacity to venture and reckless- 
ness to risk their lives, have taken the 
whole rule and governance of an entire 
people; and until the “ impetus” of 
this daring be spent, it is in vain to 
hope for any attempt at popular reac- 
tion. The nation must suffer—suffer 
in all the severe and terrible penalties 
which are the price of popular tumult. 
There will be the pauperism, the beg- 
gary, the grinding taxation, the ruined 
trade, and the bankruptcy of Paris. 
There will be the hundreds of un- 
known mediocrities rising into wealth 
and affluence on the traffic of their 
violence, aud there will be the exile of 
all who prefer an indigence in a fo- 
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reign land to the degradation of slavery 
at home. 

This is no prospective picture—no 
imaginary future: it has already be- 
gun. Florence is suffering in every 
rank and class. The most painful sa- 
crifices to support existence, are made 
in families, where no previous want 
existed. The departure of every fo- 
reigner, whose means diffused wealth 
through the capital, has assisted the 
stagnation of trade. The streets ex- 
hibit no crowds, save of the ragged 
mobs of Livorno, who, all armed at the 
expense of the state, are retained as 
the body guard of the new govern- 
ment. Street-robbery, and even mur- 
der, are added to the list of terrors: 
and in a country where some months 
ago, brigandage was unknown, the 
high roads are now impassable after 
dark. Is this to continue? Is the 
fairest province of Europe—the gar- 
den of Italy—to be left to the mer- 
ciless dictates of unprincipled men, 
whose whole lives have given no other 
guarantees than their hatred of lega- 
lity—their sworn enmity to a class ? 
This is the question asked equally by 
Italians and by foreigners. In one of 
his interviews with the English minis- 
ter at Florence, Guerazzi, stung by 
the steady determination of the envoy 
not to treat with the provisional go- 
vernment, nor recognise it in any 
other way than as acting for the 
Grand Duke, went so far as to threat- 
en that if this policy were persisted 
in, he should “ quit the country, and 
leave it in the hands of Marmocchi 
and the red Republicans.” It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a man, who, a few 
days previous, had been the minister 
of a constitutional sovereign, making 
use of a menace like this ; but for the 
exact truth of the incident I am en- 
abled to vouch. 

As for Montanelli, with very in- 
ferior abilities, he enjoys a degree of 
popular favour fully as great—some 
would say greater—than the chief of 
the government. In so far is he a 
more honest man, that he entered the 
cabinet with the assertion of the 
widest democratic opinions, and never 
scrupled to avow that the levelling 
process of a republic could alone re- 
suscitate the long dormant energies of 
Italy. 

Mazzoni is little known, in compa- 
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rison with either of the others; but 
he has the reputation of being a man 
of respectable capacity, and a most 
inveterate socialist. 

Such are the men to whom the des- 
tinies of this beautiful country are for 
the moment committed ; but it does not 
need the example of Tuscany to show, 
in the year in which we live, the truth 
of the Swedish chancellor's apothegm! 

The revolution of the country has, 
however, established another problem, 
that neither the widest concessions to 
popular demand, nor the personal me- 
rits of a prince, can ever stay the on- 
ward march of a faction, whose mission 
is anarchy, and not reform. 

There was not a single privilege 
necessary to the independence and 
perfect freedom of the subject de- 
nied to Tuscany, nor were the liber- 
ties the late concessions extorted by 
the events in other parts of Europe. 
For a period of thirty years the Grand 
Duke has followed a policy of the 
most consistent liberalism ; and, whe- 
ther under the ministries of Foz- 
zombroni or Ridolfi, the policy of the 
government was gradually to extend 
popular privileges. An elective cham- 
ber, on the basis of universal suffrage— 
a national guard, whose officers are 
elected by the companies—a most ab- 
solute liberty of the press—freedom 
of assemblage without control, might 
have satisfied most, even among the 
inveterate assertors of popular right ; 
and so had they done, too, were it not 
that the personal interests of men 
who look to times of revolution as 
their harvest, decreed otherwise. The 
convulsions of the past year inflicted 
no heavier curse on the happiness of 
Europe than in removing the restric- 
tion by which many exiles were de- 
barred a return to their homes. The 
quarantine against men of dangerous 
opinions and disreputable lives with- 
drawn, a vast number who had been 
fur years concealed, hatching the pro- 
jects they hoped one day to see prevail, 
came back to their native countries, 
their old hatreds augmented by years 
of poverty and banishment. They 
came, spurred on by a sense of per- 
sonal wrong, and animated far less by 
thoughts of political enfranchisement 
than by hopes of a long-coveted ven- 
geance. 

These men came back without any 
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guarantee for the future, nor by the 
faith of any amnesty—they came ex- 
actly as our smugglers are accustomed 
to smuggle so many thousand pounds 
worth into Barcelona, whenever a 
mock revolution of a day or two is 
enacted in Spain. It is a time of 
universal confusion, when no one can 
attend to trifles! Florence is crowded 
with such, for it would seem a law of 
revolution that the regeneration of a 
country is mainly dependent on the 
philahthropy of the incendiary, and 
the generous forbearance of the galley- 
slave ! 

How the crisis is to end it would be 
difficult to guess. I have not yet seen 
one who believes that the Republic, 
even “ Unita con Roma,” as the popu- 
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lar cry has it, can last ; but there are 
many who entertain serious doubts 
that the grand-ducal power can ever 
be re-established on a secure and solid 
basis ; while a third element already 
threatens to contribute its aid to the 
general discord—the claim of Austria 
to Tuscany, in the event cf either 
abdication or failure of heirs. 

* Will there be an intervention ? 
and, if so, from what side?” are the 
questions in every mouth. Will Carlo 
Alberto refuse that aid which alone 
can strengthen the foundation of his 
own throne? or will he, failing to 
profit by the fate of the Pope and the 
Grand Duke, enter upon that fatal 
course, which begins by an orgie of 
popular enthusiasm, and ends at Gaeta? 





